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-A World (ensus of Agriculture 


N 1923 the International Institute of 

Statistics approved the report of a 

group of experts named by the 

League of Nations advocating the 

taking of periodical censuses and an- 

2c i} nual statistics in all countries. The 
\merican Union, at its meeting in Santiago, Chile, 

e a Similar recommendation. Again, the Interna- 

il Congress of Social Economy, at a meeting in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, in 1924, advocated a world 
census, as have many other organizations, both public 
and private. It was generally agreed that the or- 
ganizer of such a census should be the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 

That institute has begun to make plans for this 
census, with some financial assistance from the gen- 
eral education board of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and has selected as director of the undertaking Leon 
M. Iistabyook, who had attracted international atten- 
tion for his achievements in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and in the office of statistics and 
rural economy of the ministry of agriculture at Buenos 
Aires. 

For an outline of Mr. Estabrook’s career, now 
crowned by much popular and professional acclaim 
because of the extraordinary work upon which he 
has embarked, the writer of this article is largely 
indebted to members of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, 
and particularly to W. T. Callander, chairman of the 
crop reporting board. 

After graduation from the Northern Texas Busi- 
ness College in 1890, Mr. Estabrook became a clerk in 
the Department of War at Washington, D. C., and in 
1904 a stenographer in the Bureau of Plant Industry 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. Dur- 
ing his earlier years in Washington he was a student 
in the Berlitz School of Languages and the Corcoran 
Scientific School of George Washington University, 
and took the course of study of the law school of 
Georgetown University, from which he received the 
degree of LL.B. 

In the Bureau of Plant Industry, Mr. Estabrook 
organized its central accounting office in 1905; he was 
in charge of records during 1905-08, and was assistant 
in charge of seed distribution from 1909 to 1913. 

He left that bureau in 1913 to become chief clerk 
of the Department of Agriculture. After holding that 
office for a few months, he was appointed chief of the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, embracing the crop report- 
ing activities of the department, which place he held 
until 1921, when that bureau was consolidated with 
the Bureau of Markets under the title of the Bureau 
of Markets and Crop Estimates, and he was appointed 
associate chief of the bureau. After further consoli- 
dation with the Office of Farm Management, the new 
bureau took its present title of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

{n 1922, the ministry of agriculture of Argentina 
wanted an expert from the United States to reorganize 
its crop and live stock reporting system and to estab- 
lish one that would be workable and more accurate 
than its predecessor. Mr. Estabrook was chosen for 
this undertaking and went to Buenos Aires, where he 
assumed his new labors early in 1923. After placing 
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the crop and live stock reporting system of Argentina 
on a new basis and doing some special work for the 
United States Department of Agriculture as agricul- 
tural commissioner in Argentina and Brazil, he re- 
turned to the United States in the fall of 1924. Then 
followed his selection to become director of the under- 
taking for the International Institute of Agriculture 
to procure the co-operation of the countries that main- 
tain the institute to take a world census of agriculture 
in 1930 or 1931, and he began his new duties May 1, 





Leon N. Estabrook 











1925. He was a delegate from the United States to 
the general assembly of the institute in 1920. 

When Mr. Estabrook took charge of the crop and 
live stock reporting for the United States Department 
of Agriculture, he had had no experience in such 
work and was not restricted by precedents which may 
have had good reasons for their existence at their in- 
ception, but which may have become poorly adapted 
to present and future conditions, and he cautiously 
and effectively improved and enlarged the system. 


S an important and essential means of improving 
its trustworthiness, he attacked the problem of 
the field service and built up a highly expert and 
capable corps of agricultural statisticians in the field, 
most of them in charge of the work in separate states, 
but a few of them in charge of separate important 
products, such as cotton, tobacco, etc. In addition to 
this, the scope of the office work in Washington was 
enlarged and its character improved, while practical 
results were multiplied for public use. In all of this 
work, Mr. Estabrook had the assistance of capable 
and expert men. 
As chairman of the crop reporting board, Mr. 
Estabrook harmonized the efforts of its members to 


arrive at decisions concerning the condition, acreage, 
production, and value of principal crops and the num- 
bers and value of farm animals. 

The problem presented to Mr. Estabrook in Argen- 
tina was to take a crop and live stock reporting office 
and system that were not functioning well, and to 
recast them so that more trustworthy results would 
be obtained and in larger variety. His experience in 
the United States and his rapid understanding of the 
Argentine conditions, to which a new system must con- 
form, enabled him to devise a crop and live stock 
reporting system that had the merit, not only of func- 
tioning well, but of producing results that have the 
respect and confidence of that portion of the public 
that is capable of being intelligently critical. 

The taking of a world census of agriculture in- 
volves numerous difficulties. A prominent object to 
be accomplished is uniformity, or such a degree of 
uniformity as will permit a comparison of a result for 
one country with a similar one for all other countries, 
as, for instance, the area of arable land, or the number 
of dairy and beef cattle of the same age groups. 
Such uniformity is greatly desired. Other difficulties 
are the cost of a census, the consent of countries that 
rarely if ever have taken a census, the variable in- 
ternal conditions of all countries, and many others. 


T is planned to make this first world census of 

agriculture in 1930. The institute will obtain its 
data from the statistics compiled by the individual 
nations, and in order that the world survey may be 
complete and authoritative it will be essential for all 
of the various countries to contribute to the compila- 
tion. Since there are several nations which, at the 
present time, take no agricultural censuses at all, or 
make, at the most, only superficial surveys, an effort 
must be made to remedy this condition before 1930. 
Toward that end Mr. Estabrook is bending his ener- 
gies. He will endeavor to persuade all nations to take 
agricultural censuses, and will propose an appropriate 
system to be used in each particular country. 

The need of a centralized mechanism for collecting 
authoritative data on world agriculture has long been 
felt, and although the census of 1930 may reveal 
nothing that has not been previously known in a more 
general way, the very fact that an exact system for 
compiling the statistics of world agriculture will, four 
years hence, make itself apparent for the first time, 
is the significant event. 

Plans for the compilation of the world agricul- 
tural census constitute but one phase of the activities 
of the International Institute of Agriculture in pro- 
moting the farming interests of the nations of the 
earth. The institute, which has been in existence for 
more than 20 years, was born out of the practical 
idealism of the late David Lubin, a Sacramento mer- 
chant, combined with the keen foresight of Victor 
Emmanuel, King of Italy. 

Mr. Lubin, who was a member of the firm of Wein- 
stock, Lubin & Co., Sacramento, set out in 1900 to 
discover “who fixed the price of wheat,” and his quest 
led to the subsequent founding of the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. After visiting the 
various grain exchanges of the United States and 

(Continued on page 883.) 
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Glimpses of the Plant and 
Laboratory of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., 

Ltd., at St. Boniface, Man. 
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WING to the ever changing conditions governing the production of 
6) wheat in the prairie provinces, it is probable that the question of 
selection thereof will in future become of even greater importance to 
Canadian flour mills than it is at present, and mill laboratories are finding 
a constantly widening field for their activities along these lines. depressing 
Foremost among the cereal chemists of this country is A. W. Alcock, The én 
who has charge of the laboratory of the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., two miller: 
Ltd., at St. Boniface, just outside of Winnipeg. To him The Northwestern price they 
Miller is indebted for details of the work which is there being conducted Yet the gi 
and which, in view of the nearness of western Canada’s harvest, takes on an associat 
an added interest. action, in 
The laboratory at this point was originated in 1911, when a small test- encouraged 

ing department was installed at the St. Boniface mill, under the direction extent of u 
(Continued on page 883.) 
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THE FARMER'S REPLY 


N “intention to seed” bulletin issued recently by 
A the Department of Agriculture estimates that the 
area to be sown to winter wheat this autumn, if farm- 
ers carry out their present intention, will amount to 
more than forty-five million acres, an increase of four- 
teen per cent over last year’s sowing and thirty-four 
per cent greater than the pre-war average of about 
thir'y-three and a half million acres. Last year’s 
“intention to plant” forecast suggested an increase of 
about nine per cent over the previous year’s sowing, 
but unfavorable conditions caused many farmers to 
chaiize their plans, so that the actual sowing did not 
just fy the forecast. 

jhis apparently is the American wheat farmer's 
reply to political concern about his welfare expressed 
in “: qualization fee” and other quack agricultural nos- 
trums. The argument for all of these, if sheer bun- 
com!e may be called argument, is that America cannot 
produce wheat in competition with cheap land and 
chea; labor of other surplus producing countries, and 
that. unless the domestic price be inflated by fiat or 
som kind of political legerdemain, American farming 
will cease to exist. The case of wheat has been cited 
as the most distressing of all, and wheat has been the 
center of the co-operative and “equalization fee” tem- 
pest of oratory. 

Yet, with the winds blowing, headlines screaming 
and place seekers and time servers currying his favor 
with weasel words and fishy handclasps, the farmer, 
having just harvested a great wheat crop, calmly de- 
clares his purpose to hazard his fortunes on the pro- 
duction of another on an even vaster area. Certainly, 
if wheat growing is so disastrous a business, his ex- 
pression of “intention to sow” would reflect some part 
of the bilious forecasts of his self-elected exponents. 

Meanwhile, there is a fair question as to the real 
value of these “intentions to plant” prophecies of the 
Department of Agriculture. They are made up, it is 
stated, from expressions received from forty thousand 
farmers, and it is claimed that in 1923 and 1924 the 
acreages so forecast were within three points of the 
actual sowings as shown in the December crop report. 
Last year, however, the prediction was seriously in 
error, and it well may be this year. 

At best, the advance prediction of a large acreage 
might be useful in deterring some growers from carry- 
ing out their intention. On the other hand, any fore- 
cast, even though it be based on flimsy evidence, which 
tends to show prospective increased wheat production, 
is bound to have certain effect on price trends and is, 
to that extent, unfriendly to the producer. Manifestly, 
a grain seeding prediction made before the preceding 
crop is fully harvested is something of an absurdity. 
It may have value, but it is certain to have incon- 
sistencies and to be more or less of a guess. 





THE BUYING AND SELLING PUZZLE 


HE growing tendency in the direction of group 

buying of manufactured or partly manufactured 
articles presents an interesting question in the matter 
of restraint of trade. Under the federal laws and 
those of many states it is a crime for sellers to com- 
bine, agree or otherwise associate themselves to main- 
tain prices. Yet there is no apparent limit to the 
formation of similar conspiracies for the purpose of 
depressing prices other than to the initial producer. 

“he case of milling is most directly in point. For 
two millers located in the same town to agree on the 
price they will pay for wheat is a violation of law. 
Yet the growers of wheat not only are free to form 
an association to enhance the price of wheat, but such 
action, in the name of co-operative marketing, is 
encouraged and abetted by government even to the 
extent of using the treasury to finance the combination. 

Facing in the other direction, the same millers are 
Prohibited from agreeing between themselves or with 
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others to maintain the selling price of their products; 
yet those who buy these products are free to form 
buyers’ associations and operate through a unit agency 
in the business of purchasing. By some legerdemain 
of human thought such action is esteemed as being 
in the public interest. 

A considerable number of so-called independent 
cracker bakers are united in an association, one of 
the purposes of which is to buy flour and other ma- 
terials through a purchasing department. Recently 
several bakers’ “buying pools” have been formed with 
the open purpose of concentrating bargaining power. 

It is somewhat puzzling to determine which of the 
means for controlling buying and selling is right and 
which is wrong. There is no difficulty in deciding the 
application of law to them. The combination to buy 
clearly is legally permissible so long as it does not 
come into direct contact with the grower. Millers or 
grain dealers may not conspire to depress the price of 
wheat, but the users of flour may conspire to depress 
the price of the product. Millers may not consult with 
each other to maintain the price of products, but 
bakers may enter into pools and associations, may even 
consolidate into nationwide ownerships, primarily to 
influence the price of the product of the growers’ 
wheat. 

Co-operative marketing is presented and indorsed 
as a cure-all for the growers’ ills. But co-operative 
marketing necessarily must exert its force against 
buyers who are themselves subject to the counterforce 
of united and intrenched bargaining power on their 
other front. Just how, with buying concentration per- 
mitted by law and encouraged by public sentiment, 
co-operative marketing is to force higher prices from 
middlemen and converters is left somewhat a mystery. 

Theoretically, only time and initiative are needed 
to bring all the bakers of bread and all of the dis- 
tributors of grain products into associational buying. 
Meanwhile, if theory and political aid are good for 
anything, all of the producers of grain ultimately will 
be organized into schemes to control selling prices. 
When both these things have come about, it is clear 
that the unhappy miller will be ground in his own 
grist. 

Fortunately, neither thing is likely to happen. Free 
commerce has existed for many thousands of years 
because free commerce is economically sound and has 
proved itself superior to efforts to apply academic 
theory. Buyers’ associations fail because of the per- 
sonal equation in business. Co-operative marketing, in 
this country at least, has not proved itself applicable 
to principal staple crops, nor is it likely to prove so 
until it becomes wholly free from its present sur- 
rounding of political chicane. 





WHAT OF THE COMBINE? 

AST and far-reaching changes in wheat produc- 

tion, grain handling methods and even in flour 
milling may come about within the next few years as 
a result of the remarkable development of the com- 
bination harvester and threshing machine. This year 
not less than ten thousand combines were used in 
gathering the wheat crop of the Southwest. The de- 
velopment has been less rapid in the Northwest, but 
another season easily may witness the combine more 
as a rule than the exception in the plains of Montana 
and Dakota. 

For several years the present type of combine has 
been regarded as an experiment, both mechanically 
and in its effects on the quality of wheat. The tradi- 
tion that wheat should be shocked, stacked and cured 
before threshing held strongly against the adoption of 
the newer method. Now there are many who believe 
that, despite objections based on uneven ripening, wet 
harvest seasons and other difficulties, combines will 
save more wheat and assure its marketing in better 
condition than will continued employment of older 
methods. 

Already it is certain that the combine, particularly 
in connection with the use of the tractor in soil prepa- 
ration, so greatly reduces the cost of wheat growing on 
wide stretches of farming land in districts of light 
rainfall as to insure a vast expansion of wheat growing 
in western states. With the harvest labor problem 
entirely disposed of and actual out of pocket cost of 
wheat seeding reduced to an unbelievable minimum, 
the wheat farmer can afford as never before to gamble 
against destructive winters and dry seasons. 
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Not less important than its influence on production 
is the combine’s already apparent effect upon grain 
marketing and storage methods. This year half the 
almost unprecedented crop of southwestern states came 
to market directly from the harvest, taxing every fa- 
cility for its purchase, transportation and storage. In 
the space of a single month, a total of approximating 
a hundred and twenty-five million bushels of wheat 
moved from standing fields to market. 

Perhaps in time this instant marketing of the wheat 
crop will be changed by increase in farm storage. 
This development is, however, uncertain because of 
the danger that combine harvested wheat will be sub- 
ject to severe damage in farm bins. In a wet year, 
a grave problem of drying the wheat even in well- 
equipped grain elevators may present itself. For the 
immediate future, the combine may be expected to 
repeat this year’s phenomenon of rapid marketing. 

In its application to grain handling and milling 
this can mean only a great increase in storage facili- 
ties in the regions of production. Already, millers 
of the Southwest are planning extensive additions to 
their elevators in the belief that only the capacity to 
store wheat for several months of milling operation 
will assure their supplies. A further argument for 
this is that, with a flood movement limited to a few 
weeks, the tendency will be to make cash premiums, 
if not the price itself, lower than at later periods. 

How far these great changes may extend can no 
more be forecast than the sudden development of the 
combine could have been forecast two or three years 
ago. There are bound to be important effects reflected 
in the theory of co-operative marketing, in means of 
transportation and storage, perhaps in the employment 
of price hedging machinery. Compressing a_ six 
months’ marketing operation into a period of six or 
eight weeks, not only in this country but in others 
producing a wheat surplus, well may make epochal 
changes in the whole system of providing the material 
for the world’s bread. 





VIRTUALLY INDISTINGUISHABLE 
OLLOWING is a daily newspaper’s description of 
how a great senatorial apostle of agricultural un- 

rest appears when in action. Senator Brookhart, on 
the occasion so touchingly described, was going from 
his own state into Kansas, where something more than 
one hundred and fifty million bushels of wheat just 
has been harvested, to tell the farmers that they were 
downtrodden. 


“A muscular, square shouldered man, with 
lines of determination fixed firmly on an un- 
yielding face, alighted from a Burlington train 
from Omaha this morning. 

“He glanced about, picked up his traveling 
bag and climbed the stairs to the lobby of the. 
Union Station, virtually indistinguishable from 
the scores his train disgorged. 

“A palm beach suit, wrinkled from the train 
ride, a small Panama hat which sat lightly atop 
a thatch of unruly brown hair, and the visitor’s 
general bearing, belied the fact he is one of the 
country’s most talked of political leaders, and a 
recognized force in national affairs, especially 
in connection with the coming session of Con- 
gress. 

“He was Colonel Smith W. Brookhart, the 
man who has Iowa eating out of his hands 
politically and for whom a senatorial toga al- 
ready appears to be hanging in the cloak room 
of Congress. 

“And that toga still is warm from those same 
stooped shoulders. For, less than a year ago, it 
was jerked unceremoniously from him by the 
party that now has welcomed him back to the 
fold as the guardian of its fortunes in the 
corn belt.” 


It is Colonel Brookhart’s misfortune rather than 
his fault that the Southwest’s great wheat crop is 
bringing the grower a dollar and a quarter a bushel, 
amounting in great numbers of cases to forty dollars 
per acre, and that the money is being used to pay 
off loans at a rate never before known. Iowa may be 
feeding out of the senatorial hand, but states further 
southward and westward are feeding off the fat of 
the land. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, tegether with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTHWEST-— Aug. 29 Aug. 20 

Aug. 28 Aug. 21 19256 1924 
Minneapolis ...202,267 212,311 261,306 272,924 
M&. Paul ...... 11,222 12,134 10,582 9,352 
Duluth-Superior 12,826 12,836 17,200 23,435 
Outside mille*.. 160,747 172,626 237,400 247,025 








Totals - 378,062 410,205 626,687 663,726 
BOUTH WEST 
Kansas City ..149,246 146,621 115,694 122,341 


Wichita .. 62,647 60,688 22,216 49,747 
Galina .. -e++ 88,484 32,427 26,678 34,112 
St. Joweph .... 64,064 47,229 26,0868 40,9238 
Omaha .* 28,882 26,836 20,647 21,802 


Outside millet 329,272 320,269 201,817 254,936 


Totals 647,595 634, 169 422, 040 623,877 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 


St. Louls , 88,500 29,400 22,800 29,600 
Outsidet 54,100 66,600 42,600 60,300 
Toledo ........ 50,000 49,000 37,200 45,000 
Outsidet 63,4865 38,2562 61,496 64,9556 
BmGtGMBOONs 220 cccce coeves 9,852 13,915 
Southeast 116,996 123,494 112,073 113,975 
Totals , 807,081 306, 747 286, 020 327, 746 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portiand ...... 27,208 29,267 21,016 42,685 
Beattle ........ 26,388 27,603 20,779 28,415 
Tacoma ....... 29,5633 28,107 28,460 6,126 
Totals 86, 224 84,977 80, 245 11, 226 


Buffalo .......+. 193,040 196,468 200,872 140,001 
Chicago 28,000 38,000 36,000 38,000 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent-the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, ak’ reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 

NORTHWEST Aug. 29 Aug. 30 


Aug. 28 Aug. 21 1926 1924 
Minneapolis ...... 38 40 60 50 
St. Paul ..... oo OF 65 48 43 
Duluth-Supe rior oo ae 33 47 63 
Outside mills* ... 64 49 68 61 
Average ..... 43 44 53 64 
BOUTHWEST 
Kansas City ..... 86 84 76 82 
Wichita ..... Te 81 49 77 
Salina ,....... ooo OO 88 55 74 
St. Jomeph ....... 114 99 55 86 
Omaha ..... .106 97 76 87 
Outside millet . «> O82 91 65 76 
Average ..... 92 90 60 79 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN 
St. Louls ..... coe 68 61 61 46 
Outsidet ....... 62 656 49 69 
TEE 560 60 0vccce 104 102 76 91 
Outsidef ..... 73 60 71 69 
Indianapolis ..... .. ‘ 49 69 
Southeast ........ 70 70 72 66 
Average ..... 70 70 64 68 
PACIFIC COAST 
Portland ......6. 43 47 33 69 
MOGEEES coccecccces 70 68 68 63 
TAGGED ‘scccvcccse 62 49 50 10 
Average ..... 63 49 47 46 
MURR cccccrccccs 81 82 84 73 
CRIGABO cvcccccces 96 96 90 96 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mille outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. 
tSouthwestern mills outside of centers 
named, 


TMills outside of St. 
in that city. 
{Central states mills outside of Toledo, 


Wheat Flour—Recelpts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers for 
the week ending Aug. 28, in barrels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 


Louis, but controlled 





Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1926 1926 19265 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 4 16 221 262 ee ee 
Kansas City .. 20 16 166 120 
Chicago ...... 283 268 199 172 oT os 
New York ... 249 180 74 70 283 253 
Boston ....... 21 28 e° ee e° e* 
Baltimore .... 43 26 10 21 es os 
Philadelphia... 48 61 38 45 95 110 
Milwaukee ... 62 50 4 10 


Dul.-Superior.. 179 195 176 196 272 262 
* Buffalo 1 ee ee ai 
*Receipts by lake only. 
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Domestic Demand.—The beginning of large-volume buying in the North- 
west was the feature of the past week’s flour market. Contracting to date is 
reported to have been less heavy than in previous years, but some of the larger 
mills appear to have done a phenomenal business, and 
sales probably have averaged two or three times capacity. 
Complaint of price cutting continues to be heard, but 
cases are difficult to substantiate. 

In general, the flour market shows a pronounced in- 
clination to await the outcome of the Canadian harvest, 
which is the principal support of the bear element. 
Bakers show no great activity, though there was a re- 
port last week of a 100,000-bbl purchase by one of the 





large combinations. 

Ezport Trade.—As is the case with the domestic trade, foreign buyers 
hesitate to do business on a large scale until there is a definite indication as 
to the character of the Canadian crop. Inquiries from both Europe and 
Latin America are more numerous, but few sales result. Most of the current 
business is for immediate shipment. Shipping instructions on old bookings are 
difficult to obtain. 

Production—New crop buying in the Northwest has not yet brought 
about a marked increase in production, for the reason that directions against 
old bookings are not forthcoming. Complaint of difficulty in obtaining shipping 
directions is general, however, and accounts for lagging mill operation. In 
spite of large bookings, many mills are threatened with curtailed runfing time. 

Prices—Mill prices indicate an average decline of about 25c bbl since a 
week ago. ie 

Millfeed.—Millfeed is inactive, and pasturage has reduced consumptive de- 
mand. Light production, however, gives strength to prices, and mills expect a 


heavy call during the fall and winter. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Eno., Aug. 31.—(Special Cable)—Demand is very slow, and al- 
though prices have fallen considerably, buyers still are looking for lower 
values, owing to the improved crop reports. Canadian tops are offered at 44s 
6d@45s 6d per 280 lbs ($7.55@7.72 bbl) September, 42s 6d@43s 6d ($7.21@ 
7.38 bbl) October-November; Canadian exports at 42s 6d ($7.21 bbl) Septem- 
ber, 40s 6d ($6.87 bbl) October-November; Kansas exports at 41s@4ls 3d 
($6.96@7 bbl); American milled Manitobas at 42s ($7.13 bbl), October; 
American low grade at 30s ($5.09 bbl); Argentine at 23s ($3.90 bbl); Aus- 
tralians at 42s ($7.13 bbl) arriving, 44s ($7.47 bbl) for shipment; and home 
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milled straight run at equal to 42s 6d ($7.21 bbl), cif. 


Amsterdam.—New crop flour is 


very limited, as buyers are expecting still lower prices. 


demand continues 
Kansas tops are 


freely offered, but 


quoted at $8.30 per 100 kilos ($7.40 bbl), August-September; straights at 
$8.10 ($7.22 bbl); Canadian exports, old crop, at $8.40@8.45. ($7.48@7.53 bbl), 
new crop, October, $8.30@8.35 ($7.40@744 bbl); and home milled, delivered, 


at $8.40 ($7.48 bbl). 


Hamburg.—Buyers show little interest generally, but some business is 


being done in Kansas flours, parcels afloat securing preference. 


Canadian 


tops are quoted at $8.30@8.50 per 100 kilos ($7.40@7.57 bbl) September-Octo- 
ber, $8.15@8.25 ($7.26@7.35 bbl) October-December; exports at $8.10@8.30 
($7.22@7.40 bbl), October-November; Kansas patents at $8@8.50 ($7.18@7.57 
bbl), September-October; home milled wheat flour at $9.90@9.95 ($8.82@8.86 
bbl); and rye flour at $7. 75@8.30 ($6.90@7.40 bbl). 


Copenhagen.—The market is quiet. 


Canadian tops are quoted at $8.70 


per 100 kilos ($7.75 bbl) and exports at $8.20 ($7.30 bbl), September. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 








CHECK MAKER’S LIABILITY 

Under many of the state statutes mak- 
ing it an offense to give a check with in- 
tent to defraud, it is held by the courts 
that giving a check to pay a past-due ac- 
count is not criminal, although the maker 
may know that he has insufficient funds 
on deposit to cover it, The theory of 
these decisions is that the drawer of the 
check obtains nothing of value in return. 
That was the ground on which the St. 
Louis court of appeals ruled in the case 
of State vs. Hack, 284 S. W. 842, that de- 


fendant had been improperly convicted 
for issuing an unpaid check in 1923 to 
pay for purchases made on credit before 
the check was issued. But the opinion 
notes that the Missouri statutes were so 
amended in 1925 as to now make it a 
misdemeanor to knowingly issue a check 
against insufficient funds, whether the 
check be given in payment of a past-due 
account or with fraudulent intent to se- 
cure something of value under a false 
pretense that the check is good. 
A. L. H. Srrezer. 


GRAIN FUTURES BLARKETS} 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Sept. Dec. 
139 143% 145% 
139% 144% 146% 
138% 142% 1444 
136% 140% 1434 
135% 139% 1424 
2 135% 139 142% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Aug Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec 
PEYETY 128% 132% 134% 138% 
be > dach 128% 133% 134 1384 
BOsscece 127% 131% 133% 138 
. peer 126% 130% 132% 135% 
TS 124% 128% 131% 134% 
Te iucies 125% 129% 132% 135 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Au Oct. Dec. Sept. Dec 
BOs cuced 136% 134% 130 28% 
aiexecay 136% 134% 130% 29% 
Oesctane 134% 132% 130% 128% 
— eerer 133% 130% 128% 127% 
Sr 131% 128% 127 125% 
BOs. sce 131% 129% 127% 26% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Aug. Oct. Dec. Sept. Oct. 
BOs vsawve 155% 154 143% 144\% 
BO vcctes 156% 154 143% 144\% 
BE. cece 156% 155% 142% 145% 
Bi acwdes 155% 153% 141% 14: % 
a 154% EE. cS eee ee 
GPs icese 154 |S ere 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept Dec, 
BG concep 78% 83% 78% 81% 
| eee 78% 84 77% 81% 
BB senses 717% 83% 76% 80% 
Riéeves 16% 82% 75% 7% 
Pere 76% 81% 75% T9y% 
SU cecae 75% 81% 75% Toy 
OATS 
Chicago een 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. *C. 
BOcucess 39 42% 37% ry % 
| eee 38% 42% 87% 39% 
Perr. 38% 42% 37 3u% 
Bh svetes 37% 41% 36% 35% 
Pee 36% 40% 35 BT % 
ae 36% 40% 35% 31% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug. Sept Dec. —- Dec 
Oe 5 kx sim 97% 102 92% 96% 
eons cee 98% 102% 93% 96% 
Se 97% 102% 93% 96% 
BViv crass 6% 101 91 95% 
SE 95% 100 90% 94 
Ps a Sate 95% 100% 91% 94% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Aug. Sept Oct. Sept. Oct 
er 237% 238% 239% 241% 
, See 235% 236% 238% 240% 
BOecccse 232% 234 236% 238% 
|  Prerre 230 232 233% 236 
Be iecses 228 229% 231% 233% 
BO. ccves 229% 231% 233% 2354 





Rusesell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1926 1925 1924 
Week ending Aug. 14. 2,875 2,472 2,670 
Previous week ....... 2,848 2,474 2,514 
July 1-Aug. 14....... 16,912 15,736 16,111 

Imports— 

July 1-Aug. 14....... 

Exports— 

Week ending Aug. 14. 112 201 240 
Previous week ...... 188 205 199 
July 1-Aug. 14 ...... 962 1,181 1,269 





EXCESS DELIVERIES 

A decision of the California district 
court of appeal recognized that a con- 
tract buyer of goods is not bound to ac- 
cept delivery of a greater quantity than 
specified in the contract, but held that 
his acceptance of an excessive delivery 
bound him to pay for the whole quantity 
at the contract rate. (R. Krasnow & 
Sons vs. Emerzian, 247 Pac. 536.) 

A. L. H. Srreer. 








Flour quotations, 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 
Chicago 

Spring firat patent ........... $7.356@ 7.80 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.80@ 7.30 
Spring first clear ........se00% 6.560@ 6.90 
Hard winter short patent ..... 6.80@ 7.20 
Hard winter atraight ......... 6.10@ 6.60 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.00@ 6.20 
Soft winter short patent ..... 6.10@ 6.70 
Soft winter straight .......... 56.80@ 6.20 
Soft winter first clear ........ 6.560@ 6.86 
Rye flour, white .....0sccc00. 6.65@ 6.76 
Rye Hour, GOPH .cccccscsecces 4.00@ 4.60 


Seattle (oe San Francisco 
wir. Me 


Family patent ..$7.70@ 8 
Straight ........ 56.70@ eae cece @ cece 
OUCGEE wewscescr 6.80@ 6.60 scee@ evec 


*Includes near-by straights. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 31. 
All quotations on basis of carload 


lots, 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore ox ees Boston Columbus tNashville 
$7.70@ 8.05 §....@.... ee $8.70@ 8.80 $7.60@ 8.25 $7.90@ 8.15 $8.25@ 8.50 $8.90@ 9.00 . ++ 4 8.30 a ne | 9.00 
7.45@ 7.66 coco Doves Tere Pere 8.00@ 8.25 7.26@ 7.75 7.40@ 7.65 7.909 8.30 7.65@ 8.85 8.00 a 
6.75@ 6.95 Tere Pere coer @.- ++ +-@ 7.60 6.50@ 7.10 eees eee 7.25@ 7.76 7.00@ 7.25 ° «Fro ds ‘$ ee 
00 @ ae oe @.- oo Mee 7.75@ 8.00 7.25@ 7.75 7.26@ 7.50 7.830@ 7.65 7.00@ 7.75 7.30@ 7.60 7.50@ .00 
oe @.. os @ie »-@.. 1.25@ 7.60 6.75@ 7.256 6.75@ 7.00 6.90@ 7.30 coco Moves 7.00@ 7.30 SeewMe cove 
--@.. --@.. --@.. Th Sa eT. Pere sves@. oeee@ once coe @ecee +++-@. ia... 
»-@.. eee @.. 7 Ar 8.00@ 8.25 ove e Dover 6.65@ 6.90 coee@ w05- 7.00@ 7.60 7.20@ 7.50 8.50@ 8.75 
..-@.. .-@.. .-@.. eee rT 6.15@ 6.60 *5.65@ 6.90 *6.15@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.85 6.90@ 7.20 7.25@ 7.75 
yy rhe --@.. @.. oe ee Qoeee ee ee ery Feyy rer, Peer 6.25@ 6.50 rr. oer 6.25@ 6.75 
5.40@ 6.70 we Ft eos e 6.10@ 6.26 6.00@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.50 6.10@ 6.35 2+ @.. -@. 
3.90@ 4,30 -@.. -@.. 4.50@ 4.65 rr. ery 4.15@ 4.40 veee@ cose 4.90@ 4.95 -@.. ~@ .. 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto Wider «| Toronto **Winnipes 
ANBAB .....55- $7.35@ 7.90 $....@ .... Spring top patent{...$....@8.40 §.. a 16 Spring first clearf ...... $6.80 = 
Dakota ....... « 8.00@ 8.40 @ Ontario 90% patentst. 5. 6095. 60 Spring exports§ ....... 42s 6a : 
Montana ....... 7.560@ 7.65 -@ Spring second patent] ....@7.90 $3 55 Ontario exports§.37s 6d @38s 0d 


tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


APAN’S wheat crop is officially estimated at 27,700,000 bus, or 1,841,000 
less than last year. Austria’s crop is placed at 9,800,000 bus, a decrease 

of 2,185,000. Egypt is given 37,200,000 bus, an increase of 675,000. For 26 
countries in the northern hemisphere the total is 2,454,813,100 bus, a decrease 
of 20,114,700, compared with last year. 

By continents the position is as follows: For 15 countries in Europe the 
decrease is 63,546,100 bus; for four countries in Asia the decrease is 6,364,600; 
for five countries in North Africa the decrease is 8,382,300; while North 
America, on the last official figures, shows an increase of 58,178,300. 

In connection with the North American crop, it is the general opinion that 
the last government estimate for Canada is much too low, perhaps as much as 
50,000,000 bus. It is probable, therefore, that the above 26 countries will really 
show a moderate increase over 1925. France and Russia are the two chief 
countries not yet reported upon. France is expected to show a substantial de- 
crease and, if this is not fully offset by a larger Russian crop, the northern 
hemisphere may have approximately the same outturn as last year. 

Developments in the southern hemisphere must now be followed with great 
interest. Argentine wheat acreage is reported at 19,027,000 acres, which is 
170,000 less than last year. Definite figures have not yet been issued for 
Australia, but the acreage is reported as approximately equal to that of a year 
igo. The yield per acre in both countries in 1925-26 was below average. Up 
o this date conditions for growth have been favorable in both countries, and 
t is not unreasonable to assume tentatively that the yield this year will be 
it least the average per acre of the past five years. 

Applying the five-year average yield to this year’s acreage, Argentina 
vould have a crop of 226,421,000 bus, or 35,282,000 more than last year. On 
he same basis, Australia would have a crop of 132,726,000 bus, or 25,278,000 
more than last year. It is therefore within the range of reasonable probability 
hat these two countries may have 60,000,000 bus above last year’s quantities. 

Even taking into account the smaller world carry-over, the information at 
yresent available indicates the possibility that total world supplies may not be 
‘ss than those of the last crop year. 

During the first three weeks of August, arrivals of wheat and flour in 

‘urope have averaged 10,800,000 bus per week, as against 9,100,000 in the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, and as against an average of 10,100,000 
for the whole of the last crop year. Delays in harvesting due to wet weather 
may have increased the need to some extent during these weeks, but as the 
production in the importing countries of Europe is less than in 1925 it is to be 
‘xpected that Europe will import on a higher scale this year. 

New wheat is beginning to move out of Russia, which shipped 976,000 bus 
during the past week, and it is reported that deliveries to the ports are in- 
‘reasing. Argentine shipments have fallen to low figures during the past two 
veeks. 

Of total deliveries of wheat by farmers in western Canada during the 
year ended July 31, 72.8 per cent was delivered in the first four months, 
\ugust-November. It has been an interesting question as to what effect, if 
iny, the pool system of marketing would have upon farmers’ deliveries. The 
theory of the pool is that marketing should be evenly distributed throughout 
the year, and anything in the nature of dumping avoided. This of course ap- 
plies particularly to the selling policy, but some expected that the stress laid 
upon this principle might have some effect on the way farmers shipped their 
wheat. Again, as it did not make much difference to the individual farmer 
when his wheat was sold, since he would get only the average of all sales 
during the year in any case, some thought the farmers might deliver more 
quickly, and others more gradually, than formerly. The pool has been operating 
in Canada for two years, and last year deliveries in the first four months 
were 69.1 per cent. During the preceding year, 1923-24, when there was no 
pool, deliveries were 70.7 per cent and the five-year average was 71.5 per cent. 
There is, therefore, no indication during the first two years that the pool 
system has caused any alteration in the way the farmer handles his wheat. 
He piles up the visible supply just as rapidly under the pool as he did before. 

The coarse grain pools in Saskatchewan and Manitoba have made their 
final payments for the past crop year, and the pool basis compares with the 
average of the daily open market prices as follows for the principal grade of 
each grain: on oats 4742c, against open market average of 49%c; on flaxseed 
$2.10, against $2.14; on barley 6014c, against 63%c; on rye 88%4c, against 89%c. 
From the pool basic price there also were certain special deductions, 88c bu 
for head office expense, and further amounts for elevator reserve and commer- 
cial reserve, which varied with the different grains or grades. The total deduc- 
tions made from the final payment under these three heads, on the leading 
grades referred to above, were 2.lc on oats, 4.98c on flaxseed, 2.49c on barley 
and 3,27¢ on rye. 
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Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 

30 of the years indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 
1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
SOly icccsvanie 775 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,268 
August .....56 874 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 
September .... 800 1,462 1,668 1,801 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 1,123 
October ....... 1,018 1,862 2,092 1,610 1,657 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 835 
November .... 872 1,616 1,778 1,566 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 
December ,.... 1,009 1,462 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 910 





January ...... 676 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,132 
February ..... 648 936 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,264 2,189 2,099 706 
March ..icoveve 695 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 
April weccovacs 834 955 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 8,064 2,520 949 
BBY 06i060eha~ 679 690 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 
PUNE icscsanes 667 820 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 

Totals .... 9,542 18,896 17,253 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 21,880 11,943 


Totals, by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
11,119 15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 
Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 30 
of the years indicated, as officially reported, in bushels of 60 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 







Suly wccdéaseaks 5,288 4,048 8,852 14,980 24,842 28,838 65,834 2256 «66,059 7,325 
August ....... 7,901 16,8835 14,198 38,703 58,537 27,694 12,941 15,122 6,170 11,602 
September .... 9,395 32,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 
October ...... 4,355 45,128 9,289 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 21,319 6,416 11,954 
November .... 4,696 27,830 4,148 10,577 18,956 26,035 16,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 
December ..... $3,695 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 
January ...... 2,412 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,088 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 
February ..... 1,700 7.887 3,103 5,991 5,576 18,469 4,938 6,992 1,048 10,384 
Marek © ioe sss 3,770 9,961 2,949 4,291 7,646 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 7,885 
April dcccdepne 2,533 8,424 38,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 
May savspeise 9,368 9,870 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 
TUNG icceeakeate 8,074 7,070 4,975 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,802 























Totals..... 63,189 195,490 78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 $4,119 149,851 





United States—July Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat flour by ports and countries of destination for July, 1926 (in barrels, 000's omitted): 

















Galveston 
: San Francisco 


«New York 

- Philadelphia 

: Baltimore 

: Virginia 
Mobile 

: New Orleans 

: Oregon 

- Washington 
All others 


. 
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Belgium we ak« 
Denmark ......... 5 
Finland ...... ao hele 
Germany mare 48 
Greece 64 ‘ ue 
Irish Free State = ae 2 2 
0 ee ne e.e ° 
Malta eee 
Netherlands .. 
Norway 

Poland ... 
Sweden . 

United Kingdom 
Jugoslavia : ; ae ° 
COBBGER 6..0K< ° ve ae _ = °. 2° ee $e 4 2 
British Honduras. 
Costa Rica 
Guatemala 
Honduras . : 2 
Nicaragua 

Panama ..... 2 
Salvador ..... ‘ 
Mexico ....... . 1 
Newfoundland .. .o & 
Barbados ... 
Jamaica ..... » & ee ee ee ° 
Trinidad, Tobago .. * ‘ ‘= ie es 1 
Other Br. W. Indies ° 
OUR 6 ode an Genes . 45 a% ve e 33 
Dominican Rep. ... 9 °. 
Dutch W. Indies.. 2 ° ee ee eo os 
French W. Indies... .. ‘ ee o% 1 3 — 
BEUEE on nbe< cb eenees 11 es wa ee 5 6 4 
Virgin Islands ene ° 

Bolivia ... eee Vie e. es e° o8 ee je 1 
| er =; a 
CHRONO. See essicer” § 
Ecuador ‘ 

Dutch Guiana . 
French Guiana .... 1 
PORE cccsosees e600 2 = ee oe ee ee ee ee 1 
Venezuela ......... 10 oe ee . ; 2 

Straits Settlements ; oe oe . ee w* ee 2 
Hongkong .......-. 
DOROR ccs vccsecvees “% 6% os ee ee ee ée 2 
Kwantung ........ ae ee oe ee ee ee ee e* 5 8 
POROGTEMO cc ccsccsves 1 és 8 we ee ° an 
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BPTER ovsese eerie 1 ° ° ee oe ae oe 
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Oceania ..... ccs 2 
Br. W. Africa..... 14 
BV cen ccccvcsees " 4 

BMOPOGGS conc ccvsccs 1 2 e. 
Other Africa ...... § ee oe os ee éé 5 
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Totals ........433 7 12 10 8 102 59 37 41 73 11 
*Less than 500 bbls. 








Percentage of Mill Capacity Operated 
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OHIO BAKERS DECIDE TO REORGANIZE 
TO MAKE ASSOCIATION OF MORE VALUE 





Special Meeting Held at Columbus May Have Important Effect on the Future of the 
Ohio Organization—Income to Be Increased—$5,000 Already Subscribed 
Voluntarily—Special Committee to Make Recommendations 


Totevo, Oxn1o.—A_ notable _ special 
meeting of the Ohio Bakers’ Association, 
with possible far-reaching results in the 
action taken, was held at the New South- 
ern Hotel, Columbus, Aug. 25. The per- 
sonal call of the secretary, Fred D. Pfen- 
ing, for this meeting indicated that some- 
thing special in the way of reorganiza- 
tion was,contemplated and, as a conse- 
quence, fully 150 bakers and represen- 
tatives of allied interests were present 
when the meeting was called to order. 

The Ohio bakers evidently believe they 
need a more effective, resourceful or- 
ganization, with a well-paid secretary or 
director, a central office with a competent 
staff, and an annual income of not less 
than $25,000. This is the goal they are 
now aiming at, and the boldness of the 
undertaking may be realized when it is 
remembered that the present annual dues 
of a membership of approximately 200 
are only $5. 

Mr. Pfening said that the association 
had been only a plaything so far; that it 
was almost worthless and powerless be- 
cause of inadequate organization and 
funds; ‘that. it should either be abolished 
or made worth While through a more am- 
bitious program. 

That his views were shared by others, 
and that the present officers enjoy the 
confidence of the members, was evidenced 
by the discussion that took place from 
the floor. Every one agreed that some- 
thing should be done to make the asso- 
ciation more valuable, but there were 
many conflicting views as to how this was 
to be effected. It was difficult for some 
to take the broad view which visioned an 
association which would cost much more 
but be worth all that it cost, whereas 
now it is contended that it is not worth 
even the smaller cost of the dues. 

An impressive feature of the discussion 
was the amount of money which was sub- 
scribed voluntarily from the floor by bak- 
ers as pledges toward the expense of the 
reorganization. This was apparently an 
unexpected and impromptu turn in the 
consideration of the problem, and not 
prearranged. The subscriptions varied 
in amounts from $1,000 by the Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation to $25 by the 
smaller bakers, but the aggregate 
amounted to $5,000. 

There was some difference of opinion 
as to the amount at which annual dues 
should be fixed for the new association; 
$25 per oven was proposed as the mini- 
mum; another proposal was $15 for the 
first oven and $10 for all others; while 
some suggested $10 for the first oven and 
$15 for all others. Determination of all 
matters pertaining to the reorganization 
was finally left to a committee of five to 
be appointed by the president, which shall 
make a survey of the industry in Ohio, 
an outline of the association’s prospec- 
tive activities and their probable cost, the 
budget and income necessary to sustain 
them, the probable number of members 
which can be secured, and draw up a 
new constitution and bylaws,—all to be 
submitted at another special meeting to 
be called as soon as this preliminary 
work can be completed. 

Ohio bakers are making history for their 
organization, and the opinion was frank- 
ly expressed that more had been accom- 
plished at this meeting than at all the 
others combined since the association was 
formed. It was predicted that the asso- 
ciation, reorganized in this way, would 
have a membership of 1,000 bakers out of 
the 2,000 in the state. 

Another matter brought up for con- 
sideration was what action should be tak- 
en on a proposal made by the People’s 
Legislative Service, Washington, D. C., 
to have the association go along with it, 
strengthening its hands, through indorse- 
ment or appointment of it as its repre- 
sentative, in the fight it is making to 
have the “consent decree” of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the case of the Ward 
Food Products Corporation investigated 
and to have the case of the Federal 
Trade Commission against the Continen- 





tal Baking Corporation reopened. 

Walter E. Holloway, general organizer 
of the People’s Legislative Service, was 
present and reviewed the history of these 
cases and the part the legislative service 
had played in them. There was consid- 
erable discussion of the subject, and Mr. 
Holloway was roundly applauded at 
times in his talk, but it became clear that 
the bakers were not prepared to take 
favorable action, and the matter was re- 
ferred to the executive committee. 

Representatives of the Continental 
Baking Corporation and the Purity Bak- 
eries Corporation were present and made 
short talks, the former being George 
Barber, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the corporation, accompanied by 
the manager of the Dayton plant. The 
question was raised as to whether any- 
thing could be done to get around the 
Ohio bread weight law, and it was an- 
nounced that a test case has been ar- 
ranged to carry the law to the supreme 
court to pass on its constitutionality. 

This was. a special meeting called to 
get things started toward a reorganiza- 
tion of the association, and lasted only 
half a day. There was no time for the 
discussion of the trade abuses and bad 
practices which prevail in Ohio, and 
which can be more effectively considered 
after the contemplated reorganization has 
been completed. Satisfaction was ex- 
pressed with the administration of the 
present officers and with their leadership. 
The money pledged came entirely from 
bakers, the allied trades not participat- 


ing. There is a feeling in the organiza- 
tion that the bakers should finance 
themselves. W. H. Wieenr 





NEW YORK BANK REVIEWS 
ORIENTAL FLOUR TRADE 


In the current issue of its bank maga- 
zine, Commerce Monthly, the National 
Bank of Commerce, New York, deals 
with the Oriental flour trade. The bank 
says: 

“The Japanese milling industry has 
gradually expanded until, by the begin- 
ning of 1926, it had an estimated daily 
capacity of 37,920 bbls, sufficient to take 
care of considerably more than domestic 
requirements. The necessity for an ex- 
port market is evident. 

“That the Japanese mills are feeling 
the pressure of competition among them- 
selves is evidenced by their recent agree- 
ment for a drastic limitation of output 
for two years. As this limitation does 
not apply to the export trade, however, 
it is likely to intensify competition for 
external flour markets. 

“The fundamental weakness of the 
Japanese situation lies in the dependence 
of the mills upon imported wheat to 
supply their export flour trade, and the 
necessity of maintaining this export trade 
if the mills are to keep up a profitable 
rate of operation. While mills elsewhere 
have frequently succeeded in surviving 
excess capacity, and while several coun- 
tries of Europe successfully maintain 
an export flour trade based upon import- 
ed wheat, the continued success of the 
Japanese industry cannot be argued from 
these facts alone. 

“With the Japanese flour market al- 
ready well supplied by domestic mills, 
China has become the arena of competi- 
tion for the flour trade of the Orient. 
Despite the goodly number of modern 
mills at Shanghai, the industry is far 
from the stage of development which has 
been reached in Japan. Contrary to the 
situation in that country, Chinese mills 
depend mainly upon home grown wheat, 
and imports are largely in the form of 
flour. 

“All the evidence of a growing taste 
for wheat products in the Orient should 
not be allowed to engender too much 
optimism as to the absorptive capacity 
of that market. Any change in economic 
conditions which caused wider dissemina- 


tion of purchasing power would greatly 
extend possibilities for the marketing of 
flour. Nevertheless, it is unlikely that 
rice, a cheap, home grown cereal, will be 
largely replaced by wheat in oriental 
diet, and imports of wheat may be ex- 
pected to continue to fluctuate according 
to the varying fortunes of the rice crop. 
The habits of the masses of the popula- 
tion in the interior change slowly, and the 
addition of wheat products to the diet 
doubtless will prove to be a slow and 
somewhat erratic process. 

“Whether the future demand will be 
for flour or for wheat from abroad will 
depend upon the success of Japanese 
mills in establishing their position and 
upon whether a milling industry can be 
built up in China large enough to take 
care of imported wheat. In appraising 
the milling industry of the Orient, how- 
ever, it must be remembered that cheap 
labor is of relatively small advantage to 
modern milling, because of the automatic 
nature of most of the operations, and 
that a low capital charge is a correspond- 
ingly important consideration.” 





MANY SPECIAL TRAINS TO 
ATLANTIC CITY EXPECTED 


Although C. H. Van Cleef, chairman 
of the transportation committee for the 
twenty-ninth annual convention of the 
American Bakers Association, has not 
yet made his final report, he has given 
the officials of the association sufficient 
information to warrant them predicting 
that special trains probably will be run 
from every point of the compass to the 
East bearing large numbers of bakers 
who are determined to do their part in 
making this forthcoming convention one 
of the biggest in the history of the asso- 
ciation. 

The chairmen of the various commit- 
tees have now been appointed, and are 
as follows: program, L. J. Schumaker; 
transportation, C. H. Van Cleef; pub- 
licity, Daniel P. Woolley; entertainment, 
L. A. Schillinger; nominating, G. W. 
Phillips; convention service, R. W. Mers- 
bach; credentials, W. M. Matthai; regis- 
tration, L. A. Rumsey; banquet, William 
Bleier; golf, Ralph Ward; exhibit, Leroy 
Rogers; resolutions, Gordon Smith; 
necrology, S. S. Watters; correlation, L. 
A. Rumsey; music, E. T. Clissold; past 
presidents, Henry Stude; installation, W. 
K. Stritzinger; school alumni, R. J. Con- 
ley; press, G. D. Sinsabaugh; New York 
Bakers’ Club, Ellis Baum and W. J. 
Norris, Jr. 





WILLIAM O. GOODRICH CO. 
OFFERS NEW STOCK ISSUE 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—The William O. 
Goodrich Co., manufacturer of linseed 
oil and byproducts, is making a public 
offering of a new issue of $200,000 6 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock at 981% 
and accrued dividend, to net 6.09 per 
cent. The issue is redeemable as a whole 
or in part at 105 and accrued dividend, 
on 60 days’ notice. A new issue of 500 
Shares of common stock also has been 
made, being absorbed by the present 
stockholders at $235 per share. 

The business was established in 1875 by 
T. W. Goodrich and General Charles S. 
Hamilton. It was incorporated in 1916 
under the name of the William O. Good- 
rich Co. It has been the policy of the 
company during the last 10 years to de- 
velop a trade calling for various highly 
specialized and refined qualities of linseed 
oil, rather than to continue to compete 
with the larger manufacturers in the sale 
of crude raw oil. 





CANADA NEGOTIATING 
WITH CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


MonrreaL, Que.—It is understood that 
the dominion government has entered into 
negotiations with the Czechoslovakian au- 
thorities for the purpose of putting Can- 
ada’s exports of flour to that country on 
the same footing as those from other 
countries. It is not known what will come 
of the parleys, but the acting prime min- 
ister of Canada, Sir Henry L. Drayton, 
has assured the millers that the govern- 
ment has the interests of the milling in- 
dustry very much at heart and will do 
ali that it can to protect them. 
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GUY A. THOMAS & CO. 
BEING ORGANIZED 


Former Minneapolis Miller Will Be Official 
in Company to Underwrite Securities 
of Food Product Corporations 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Guy A. Thomas, 
of Minneapolis, for many years a direc- 
tor in the Washburn Crosby Co., is a 
principal in the firm of Guy A. Thomas 
& Co., now being organized under the 
laws of the state of Delaware, to under- 
write the securities of bakeries, flour 
mills, chain grocery stores, macaroni 
companies, and the manufacturers of na- 
tionally advertised food products. 

Associated with Mr. Thomas in the 
new corporation, in addition to those ac- 
tive in the company, will be several men 
prominent in the financial world as well 
as in the manufacturing and distribution 
of food products. The company will 
have offices in Chicago and New York, 
with affiliations in other cities. It will 
be closely associated with a large bank- 
ing house already well established in 
New York and Chicago, and will have in 
its active personnel some men who are 
well known in milling and baking com- 
panies. 

Mr. Thomas has a number of varied 
trade interests, among them being the 
vice presidency and treasurership of the 
National Tea Co., of Delaware. He is 
one of the largest stockholders in the 
American Milling Co., Peoria, Ill. a 
stock food manufacturer, and was cone 
of the incorporators of the Zinsmaster 
Baking Co., St. Paul. 





MONTANA ELEVATORS PAY 
PREMIUMS FOR WHEAT 


Great Fatits, Mont.—Most elevators in 
Montana are paying a premium on wheat 
of 5c bu above the card price, according 
to J. C. Templeton, secretary of the 
Northern Grain Dealers’ Association. 
Some of the others are paying the card 
price for wheat containing 11.5 per cent 
protein, and have a graduated scale of 
payment for protein above this amount, 
he said. 

Wheat growers are protesting against 
alleged discrimination in premium pay- 
ments, declaring that the farmers are not 
receiving the premium due them on the 
basis of protein content. 

Montana’s wheat last year was usually 
high in protein, and premiums ranged 
from 5c to 10c, although some yields 
brought more. Early in the season 10c 
was paid, but when the millers became 
stocked up with all the high protein 
wheat they needed, the premium gradual- 
ly dropped to 5c. 

Although no official announcement has 
been made as to the average protein con- 
tent of this year’s wheat crop in Montana, 
it is believed that yields in most instances 
will run from 13 to 14 per cent. Last 
year many fields yielded wheat of 16 per 
cent or higher. This year the berries are 
large and heavy, the bushel weights of 
wheat already harvested in most cases 
being above normal, while a year «go 
much wheat was being penalized for being 
below the standard weight. 





DOMINION MILLERS PLAN 
THEIR ANNUAL MEETING 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Millers’ 
Association is to hold its annual meeting 
in Toronto on Sept. 3, at 1:30 p. m. The 
place of meeting is the council chamber 
of the Board of Trade. Later the mem- 
bers will adjourn to the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition grounds, where dinner 
will be served, to be followed by attend- 
ance in a body at the evening perform- 
ance of the exhibition. 





OKLAHOMA MOVES LESS WHEAT 

Oxrtanoma Ciry, Oxia.—Nearly a 50 
per cent decrease in the grain movement 
in Oklahoma, both from farm to market 
and from dealer to mill or port, was 
reported last week, Probably not over 
150,000 bus wheat moved to mill and 
port. Declining market quotations, 


rains, plowing, full mill elevators and 
the farmer having sold virtually all that 
it is necessary for him to sell this sum- 
mer are stated as the principal causes 
of the slump. 
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ASSOCIATED BAKERS 
URGE “TRUST” INQUIRY 


Resolution Presented to Federal Trade Com- 
mission Indorses Stand Taken by Minor- 
ity Members in Dissenting Opinion 


The Associated Bakers of America, in 
a resolution transmitted to the Federal 
Trade Commission on Aug. 4, approved 
of the minority protest filed by John F. 
Nugent and Huston Thompson, commis- 
sioners, charging that the majority mem- 
bers of the Federal ‘Trade Commission 
railroaded the dismissal of the antitrust 
complaint against the Continental Baking 
Corporation. Approval also was given 
the steps being planned to be taken in 
the Senate toward a complete investiga- 
tion. 

(he hope was expressed that a com- 
plete congressional inquiry would be 
made, to the end that “the full truth 
may be known and the independent bak- 
ers of this country be given all the pro- 
tection to which they are entitled under 
the laws of the land.” It was resolved 
to send a copy of the resolution to every 
association of independent bakers in the 
country. The paper was drawn up by 
the executive board of the Associated 
Bakers of America, and was signed by 
Michael Hoffmann, president. 

In their dissenting opinion, made pub- 
lic in June, Mr. Nugent and Mr. Thomp- 
son charged that section 7 of the Clay- 
ton act had not only been executed, but 
that it had been buried, “unwept, un- 
honored and unsung.” 

Before adjourning until the next regu- 
lar session which opens on Dec. 6, the 
United States Senate on July 1 ordered 
its judiciary committee to investigate the 
Federal Trade Commission and the De- 
partment of Justice prosecution of the 
recent so-called bread trust cases. 

The investigation was ordered on a 
resolution by Thomas J. Walsh, senator 
from Montana, which was based on 
charges made in the Senate on June 30 
by Robert M. La Follette, senator from 
Wisconsin, in which he contended that 
the dissenting opinion recently given by 
Mr. Nugent and Mr. Thompson “reveals 
for the first time the extraordinary con- 
ditions under which the entry of the con- 
sent decree in the so-called bread trust 
case was procured.” 

The judiciary committee, of which Mr. 
Walsh is a member, was directed to re- 
port “what proceedings have been taken 
by either the Federal Trade Commission 
or the Department of Justice to ascer- 
tain the facts concerning combinations in 
restraint of trade in bread and related 
products”; also “what steps have been 
taken to dissolve such or to punish any 
persons who may have, either through 
such combinations or otherwise, estab- 
lished or attempted to establish a monop- 
oly of the trade in bread or such related 
products, or has otherwise, in connection 
with such combinations, violated the law 
forbidding restraint of trade.” 


CORPORATION INCOME TAX 
REDUCTION TO BE SOUGHT 


Wasuineton, D. C.—In view of the 
tremendous United States treasury sur- 
pluses—$377,000,000 for 1925-26 and 
probably more than $500,000,000 for 1926- 
27—there is certain to be another deter- 
mined effort to reduce federal taxation 
at the next session of Congress. 

The obvious mark from the standpoint 
of industry is the corporation income tax, 
which new stands at.a maximum of 134% 
per cent. It is the one internal tax that 
has not been reduced since the country 
began paying the war bill. Actually it 
was raised one point by the present law 
in compensation for the repeal of the 
capital stock tax. It was explained that 
the state of the Treasury would not per- 
mit of the repeal of the latter unless the 
former were increased. A reduction of 
the corporation income tax to 10 per 
cent is sought. 

Although the individual taxpayer does 
not himself pay taxes on his income from 
Stocks, it is paid for him by the com- 
panies. Before dividends are distributed 
a 13% per cent slice is cut off income for 
the income tax collector. Therefore, 
shareholders really pay 18% per cent on 
their incomes while 4 per cent is the 
maximum other individuals pay below the 











surtax brackets. The present heavy tax 
prevents dividends in many cases, and in 
others it seriously handicaps the expan- 
sion and impairs the vigor of the com- 
pany. 

Those who are advocating a reduction 
of the corporation income tax to 10 per 
cent ask: “Why should the citizen who 
uses modern business methods to produce 
wealth for himself and the community be 
taxed more heavily than the man who 
uses a partnership or goes it alone?” It 
is also emphasized that, as corporations 
are now the chief agencies of production, 
a specially heavy tax upon them is a gen- 
eral deterrent to production. 

Tueopore M, KNApPeN. 





SALT LAKE CITY PLANT 
TO START OPERATIONS 


Ocpen, Utau.—Operation of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co.’s plant in Salt Lake 
City will start next week, the plant hav- 
ing a daily capacity of 650 bbls. This 
mill was owned by the Salt Lake & Jor- 
dan Milling Co., having been later trans- 
ferred to the Holley Milling Co. and the 
Hylton Flour Mills, Inc. After the 
Globe company purchased the plant con- 
siderable rebuilding was done and the 
machinery was changed, increasing both 
operating efficiency and milling capacity. 





CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB WILL 
HOLD MEETING ON SEPT. 30 


Cuicaco, Inx.—At the call of Fred 
Larsen, president of the Chicago Flour 
Club, the board of directors met on Aug. 
27 and decided to hold the annual meet- 
ing at the Atlantic Hotel on Sept. 30. 
At this meeting, officers and two direc- 
tors will be elected for the ensuing year. 
Reports of the delegates who attended 
the annual meeting of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs last June will be 
read, and the silver loving cup will be 
presented by The Northwestern Miller to 
Walter S. Johnson, winner of the recent 
Chicago Flour Club golf tournament. 

Applications for associate membership 
have been received from V. Kolly, of 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago, 
and K. L. Burns, president Globe Mill- 
ing Co., Watertown, Wis. These will be 
voted on at the coming meeting, and it is 
expected that other applications will be 
received by that time. 





CEREAL AND FEED MILLS 
ARE BURNED AT PORTLAND 


PortLanp, Orecon.—The cereal and feed 
mills of the Crown Mills were burned on 
Aug. 26. The fire started in an abandoned 
warehouse on neighboring property. The 
mill loss, including machinery, was placed 
at $50,000, and damage to the contents of 
the warehouses at $60,000, 20 per cent 
being able to be salvaged. 

The mills, formerly known as_ the 
Golden Rod, occupied buildings owned 
by James W. Knott, Walla Walla, Wash., 
and the property was leased by Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co., proprietors of the Crown 
Mills. It was fully insured. 

It has been announced that the mills 
will be re-established, probably on the 
West Side, adjoining the flour plant of 
the Crown Mills. 





CONGRESSMAN DENOUNCES 
PRICE FIXING SCHEMES 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Speaking at the 
Seneca County fair, at Waterloo, Con- 
gressman John Taber, of Auburn, dealt 
with proposed governmental price fixing 
schemes. In the course of his address he 
said: “The farmer should not listen to the 
old ideas of price fixing, but try instead 
to work out his problem with the aid of 
government information and organization, 
and get help as he can from the tariff. 

“The so-called Haugen bill, which was 
to fix prices of certain major agricultural 
products, was absolutely unconstitutional. 
The United States has no right to fix the 
price and, more than that, it has no right 
to regulate transactions which are com- 
pleted entirely within one state.” 





FOODSTUFFS STOCKS INCREASED 

The Department of Commerce states 
that the general commodity stocks on 
July 31 were slightly larger than at the 
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end of June, although materials other 
than foodstuffs declined. However, com- 
pared with a year ago, stocks were con- 
siderably larger, owing to large increases 
in the amount of raw materials on hand, 
especially those used for foodstuffs. The 
stocks of manufactured commodities other 
than foodstuffs actually had declined. The 
stock index of raw foodstuffs on July 31 
was 256 and that of manufactured food- 
stuffs 86, as against 149 and 83 respec- 
tively a year ago, stocks in 1919 being 
taken as 100. 





APPEAL BOARD IS ESTABLISHED 

Wiynreze, Man.—A dispatch from 
Edmonton, Alta., states that an appeal 
board has been established at that point, 
which will be of great benefit to pro- 
ducers and buyers, as it will no longer 
be necessary to ship grain to Calgary for 
survey when exception is taken to the 
grading given by the inspectors. The 
grades will now be finally determined at 
Edmonton, thus obviating a great deal 
of delay and inconvenience. 


TIOGA-EMPIRE FEED MILLS 
ORGANIZED IN NEW YORK 


The Tioga-Empire Feed Mills, Inc., 
Waverly, N. Y., organized to take over 
the Empire Grain & Elevator Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., and the Tioga Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Waverly, will have a capital 
stock of $500,000, it has been announced. 
The combined capacity of the warehouses 
will be more than 12,000 tons, with a 
manufacturing capacity of over 300 tons 
daily. 

Officers include: A. C. Palmer, presi- 
dent and general manager; L. M. Wil- 
son, vice president; M. O. Wilson, man- 
ager in charge of sales; D. O. Wilson, 
assistant in charge of sales; F. S. Deyo, 
in charge of purchases; C. F. Howard, 
assistant in charge of purchases; J. F. 
Lantz, expert in animal nutrition; A. W. 
Bouton, in charge of advertising and ex- 
tension work; L. E. Greer, traffic man- 
ager. 

The Empire Grain & Elevator Co. was 
organized in 1891, and the Tioga Mill & 
Elevator Co. in 1908. 








GRAIN DEALERS ARRANGE 
PROGRAM FOR CONVENTION 


The tentative program for the thir- 
tieth annual convention of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, to be held 
in Buffalo, Oct. 18-20, has been arranged. 
Three business sessions will be held in 
the mornings, and the afternoons will be 
given over to entertainment. Several 
sightseeing trips have been arranged. 

W. Sanford Evans, Winnipeg, Man., 
whose weekly review of the wheat situa- 
tion appears in The Northwestern Miller, 
will speak on co-operation in Canada, 
with special reference to the wheat pool. 
Carl E. Milliken, former governor of 
Maine, will explain the work of the 
American Arbitration Association. John 
W. Coverdale, former secretary of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, will 
speak on the farming problem. A. Han- 
sen, chairman of the futures trading com- 
mittee of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, will be another speaker. 





A. 8. G. N. HOLDS MONTHLY MEET 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—The A. S. G. N., an 
organization of Pittsburgh bakers and 
flcur men, held its monthly golf tourna- 
ment at the Pittsburgh Country Club on 
Aug. 27. Horace W. Crider, Herman 
Koch and William Smith, with a net score 
of 79, divided the first prize, second 
honors going to J. C. Jordan with a net 
score of 81. John Ertl, with a net score 
of 82, won the third prize. Following 
the tournament dinner was served, during 
which Mr. Crider spoke. The next tour- 
nament will be held on Sept. 13 at the 
South Hills Country Club. 





MILLER TO RUN FOR CONGRESS 

Oxranoma City, Ox1ta.—The Republi- 
can nominee for Congress in the sixth 
Oklahoma district this year is Fred Lan- 
kard, general manager of the Kingfisher 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. Mr. Lan- 
kard has been in Oklahoma 25 years, and 
was a farmer in Kingfisher County be- 
fore engaging in the milling business. 
The district normally is Democratic, but 
six years ago a Republican was elected. 
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GOVERNMENT ESTIMATES 
1927 WHEAT SURPLUS 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics Believes 
That This Year’s World Wheat Crop Will 
Differ Little From Last Year's 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Having received 
estimates of crops for 1926 from 22 
wheat producing countries of the north- 
ern hemisphere, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture makes the wheat total 2,346,- 
252,000 bus, almost identical with 1925. 
The important countries which still have 
not reported are Russia and China. While 
Russian supplies may be greater, the 
surplus will be absorbed in the Orient be- 
cause of the short crops there, and will 
not affect the general situation. If the 
southern hemisphere comes through with 
a normal crop, the total world supply of 
wheat will not be much different from 
what it was last year. Any larger carry- 
over will be neutralized by the apparent 
resumption of the pre-war tendency to- 
ward increased demand for wheat in 
preference to other breadstuffs. 

The outlook, on the whole, is that 
American wheat will remain on a world 
market basis in 1927, and that the world 
market situation for wheat next year 
seems not likely to be materially differ- 
ent from the present year. The Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics sees little in- 
dication of much acreage increase out- 
side the United States and, barring ex- 
ceptionally high foreign yields, foreign 
competition will be about on a par with 
this year. 

Speaking of United States farmers’ in- 
tentions to increase their winter wheat 
acreage this year, the bureau says: 

“It is_noted that the intentions to in- 
crease the acreage of winter wheat are 
relatively high in sections which normally 
have a large corn acreage. It is evident 
that the low prices of corn during the 
present year are influencing some farmers 
to shift more acreage to wheat. In con- 
sidering the making of such a shift, 
farmers should keep in mind that the 
present unfavorable situation for corn is 
not likely to be repeated next year. The 
present prospects are for a lower carry- 
over of corn into the 1927-28 crop year 
than is the case this year, and for a 
greater demand for corn on account of 
the increased number of hogs. 

“If a winter wheat crop of 573,000,000 
bus should be produced next year, and 
the spring wheat crop is of average size, 
there will be an exportable surplus con- 
siderably larger than pre-war exports. 
The area reported as intended to be sown 
is 34 per cent greater than the pre-war 
1909-13 average, while the population of 
the United States has increased only 
about 25 per cent, and the per capita 
consumption seems to be lower than it 
was before the war. With an average 
yield next year and an increase in acre- 
age as large as the intention report shows, 
there would be a surplus for export and 
additions to carry-over of around 200,- 
000,000 bus.” 

TxHeopore M. KNAPPEN. 





UNITED STATES TO STUDY 
CANADIAN POOL METHODS 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 30.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram) —The new division of 
agricultural co-operation is starting out 
with an exhaustive study of co-operative 
grain marketing in Canada. 

J. F. Booth, marketing specialist, will 
spend two months in the prairie provinces 
and Ontario. The United Grain Growers’ 
Co-operative Elevator Co., the Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., and 
the wheat pools of the four provinces 
will be exhaustively studied with a view 
to learning to what an extent their 
methods are applicable in the United 
States. 

As it is assumed that the Department 
of Agriculture has authority under the 
new co-operative act virtually to take the 
lead in any agricultural co-operative 
movement it indorses, it is suggested that 
the department may eventually be the 
sponsor of new grain pools in the United 
States, if the study of Canadian methods 
points to greater success than the United 
States pools have had in the past. 

TxHeopore M. KNAPPEN. 
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Flour Milling Consortium in Paris Accused 
of Making “Scandalous Profits” 


By Francis Miltoun 


HE communist journal, Humanité, 
T punished at Paris, has come out 

with a direct accusation that the 
milling consortium is entirely responsible 
for the high price of the workman’s loaf 
in France. nsidering the source from 
which the accusation comes, one might be 
inclined to pass it over lightly except 
for the fact that it is a tenet of the 
principles of this really important and 
well-edited journal to present facts and 
figures as they are. Whether they pre- 
sent all. the facts and figures may be 
doubted, but there seems no reason to 
discqunt those which are given. 

The Federated Workers of the Indus- 
try of Alimentation has presented the fol- 
lowing facts and claims that the milling 
trust has cornered quite two thirds of 
the French wheat crop and “speculated 
in a most shameful fashion under the 
complaisant eye of the public powers.” 

Les Grands Moulins de Paris are 
claimed to have made a speculative profit 
on June 14 of 767,120 francs without 
counting any bonuses or drawbacks which 
may have resulted from the government 
having lowered the taxation and customs 
charges on foreign wheat, the latter 
charge being actually abolished as from 
July 3. 

Les Grands Moulins de Paris repre- 
sent a thirteenth part of the entire 
French production of wheat flour, and 
the accusation is made that, if all the 
milling industry of France acted in a 
like manner by reason of the frenzied 
buying of the period in question, the con- 
sumer was actually mulcted the sum of 
9,972,560 francs in a single day. 

It is claimed that this figure is a rec- 
ord, but it also is stated that between 
Oct. 19, 1925, and June 23, 1926, by rea- 
son of the uninterrupted rise in wheat 
prices a superprofit accrued to the com- 
pany of more than 1,500,000,000 francs. 

As a result the federation has _peti- 
tioned the government for an investiga- 
tion as to the action or inaction of Mon- 
sieur Queuille, minister of agriculture in 
the Herriot cabinet of the period (as he 
is today in the new Poincaré cabinet), 
with regard to the export of wheat. Also 
of what is referred to as the “milling 
trust,” which is the administrator of Les 
Grands Moulins de Strasbourg, de Paris, 
de Corbeil, de Pantin and the administra- 
tors of the Grands Moulins Vilgrain, the 
titular head of the latter being the dic- 
tator of foodstuffs during the war. 

The federation furthermore accuses 
the “trust” of having bought the silence 
of the bakery trade, and the public, ig- 
noring this, has blamed the latter for the 
high price of the loaf. It is further 
claimed that the employing bakers as 
well as the small proprietary ones will 
sooner or later pay the price of their 
duplicity. 

The Mills of Alsace-Lorraine 

Complaint recently made by the Pari- 
sian milling industry that the Strasbourg 
(Alsatian) mills had bought 2,000 tons 
wheat in the mid-France district of An- 
gouleme over the heads of Paris millers, 
and had advanced the price from 120 
francs for the sack of 80 kilos to 160 
francs, has called attention to the impor- 
tant part which the great milling indus- 
tries of Alsace actually play in the gen- 
eral trade of France. 

Before the lost provinces were brought 
back to France as a result of the war 
most of the Alsatian mills had brought 
their plants to perfection and had ample 
communication by rail and water with 
central and south Germany. Alsace at 
the time produced but a bare 10 per cent 
of the wheat necessary for her own con- 
sumption, and for local and extralocal 
necessities supplies were obtained in Ger- 
many, with a fair provisioning in foreign 
wheat. 

The day that Alsace came back to 
France the Strasbourg mills had natural- 
ly to seek a new outlet in the neighboring 
and other French departments and as 
well to seek, so far ds might be possible, 
to obtain wheat supplies in the grain 
growing districts of France. With a 
notably strong purchasing power, the 
Strasbourg mills immediately entered the 


French grain buying market, and the ne- 
cessity of their demand naturally had a 
considerable bearing on prices which os- 
tensibly were regulated, but in practice, 
as is shown, were not. 

It has been claimed that purchases 
were out of all proportion to immediate 
need, with the idea that the flour ulti- 
mately would be sold at a higher price 
than ruled when the grain was bought. 


New Taxation Enhances Food Costs 


Naturally the new taxation law has 
caused a rise in prices all along the line, 
those of foodstuffs in particular touch- 
ing the breakfast and dinner table in a 
manner hitherto unknown in France, even 
in war time. It may be assumed that 
ultimately the farmer will carry a heav- 
ier load of taxation than formerly, one 
more nearly approaching that of other 
industries. He has, in fine, paid but some 
80,000,000 francs out of the sum total of 
many billions collected as income tax, 
and there are estimated as some 11,000,- 
000 of him living off the products of the 
soil out of a total population, including 
Alsace-Lorraine, of approximately 40,- 
000,000. 

Wheat acreage in France has been 
steadily decreasing for generations, until 
the present year there were planted near- 
ly 1,250,000 acres less than last year. 
This was bound to bring an acute situa- 
tion in its train when large quantities of 
foreign wheat from high exchange coun- 
tries were obliged to be imported to 
mend the link between exhausted pre- 
vious crops and the forthcoming short 
crop. Extra efforts will be made by the 
government to encourage the increase of 
acreage next year. France will be able 
to furnish most of her requirements in 
artificial fertilizers from the extensive 
nitrate plants which have been established 
at Toulouse. To that extent the govern- 
ment will become a co-operator, but on 
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what basis of participation is not yet 
known. 

A curious and deplorable phase of the 
economic situation was a notable volume 
of French wn wheat bought for 
British and German account during the 
recent fall of the franc to approximately 
two cents gold. Specific cases have been 
cited where shipments were sent out of 
France directly into the mandated dis- 
trict of the Saar, and from there to Ger- 
many. In another instance it is reported 
from the Amiens district in northern 
France that English interests were buy- 
ing the standing wheat crop, harvesting 
it at their own expense and shipping the 
grain to England. The minister of agri- 
culture has informed the secret service 
authorities, and Frenchmen who have 
thus played a hand against the interests 
of France are to be punished. 

Such circumstances as these have 
brought about an immediate re-enforce- 
ment of the government embargo on the 
export of cereals. Coincidentally the 
government has granted a drawback on 
all duties paid on foreign imported wheat 
as from July 1. 

It may be mentioned in this connection 
that the recent manifestations ainst 
foreigners in France were specifically re- 
ferred to by the antiforeign press as be- 
ing a protest against visiting Americans 
and British eating the Frenchman’s loaf, 
and that it was for this reason bread had 
risen to practically eight times the pre- 
war price, or virtually three francs per 
kilo loaf. What was not mentioned, how- 
ever, was the fact that the foreign tour- 
ist in France is by no means of such 
numbers as to make the factor as great 
as they would have one believe, and that 
for the most part the tourists ate pain 
de luxe in hotels, restaurants and cafés 
which retailed at a figure more nearly 
ten francs the kilo than three, leaving 
a very tidy profit for some one in the 
manipulating process,—and the bakers of 
France are all French, as are the millers 
and the wheat growers. If the volume 
consumed by the foreigner is anything 
like what it is claimed to be, the inci- 
dental profits on the transaction are not 
inconsiderable. 








World Food Shortage Within Decade Pre- 
dicted by British Agriculturist 
By L. F. Broekman 


for the Advancement of Science 

held its annual conference at Ox- 
ford. About 3,700 attended. The con- 
ference was opened by its president, the 
Prince of Wales, who gave an address on 
“Science as the Handmaiden of State.” 
Among other speakers were Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Professor W. McDougall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Professor H. H. Turner, 
Oxford, and professors Julian Huxley 
and Henry Fairfield Osborne, New York. 
A very interesting discussion took 
omy in connection with the paper read 
y Sir Daniel Hall, of the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, Harpenden, and 
president of the agricultural section of 
the association. His subject was the “Re- 
lation Between Cultivated Area and 
Population,” in which he predicted a 
world-wide food shortage in 10 years if 
the population keeps on increasing at its 
present rate. He estimated that it took 
nearly two and a half acres of cultivated 
land to supply the needs of one unit of 
population, i.e., one man, one woman and 
one child, and that on the basis of the 
present increase in population it is nec- 
essary to cultivate 12,000,000 acres new 
land every year. He said that the expan- 
sion of the white peoples in the last cen- 
tury was unprecedented, but was achieved 
only because of the vast areas of unoc- 
eupied land, chiefly in the Americas, 
which suddenly became available for cul- 
tivation, but there was now no similar 
increase of good land to be expected. 
The only remedy, he thought, lay in in- 
tensified production, and the means for 
intensification already were in sight by 
the advancement of research. One draw- 
back to intensification was that it meant 
higher cost of production, and organiza- 
tion will have to be introduced into the 
industry. ‘The farmer might be left as 
the producing unit, but his methods 
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would have to be strictly controlled and 
standardized by the great selling cor- 
porations that handled his produce, and 
these corporations might be either com- 
mercial ventures or co-operative asso- 
ciations of the farmers themselves. An- 
other way would be for capital to ex- 
ploit large areas of land, and the indus- 
trialization of farming. In any case, to 
render intensification practicable the con- 
tinued pursuit of scientific research was 
necessary. 
OPPOSITE VIEWS TAKEN 

In the discussion which followed, Lord 
Bledisloe and Professor D. H. Macgreg- 
or, agricultural experts, disagreed with Sir 
Daniel. The former said that in his early 
days an early exhaustion of the wheat 
productivity of the United States was 
prophesied as a hope for the British ag- 
riculturist, whereas American wheat ex- 
ono alone during the last 50 years had 

een quadrupled, and the main increase 
was due to increase of extent of area and 
only partially to increase of yield. He 
drew attention to the substitution. of 
wheat for barley in the Middle West un- 
der the influence of prohibition, and 
pointed to Canada’s great exportable 
surplus and to the fact that at least 240,- 
000,000 acres of land awaited develop- 
ment in Canada. 

In his view the wheat yield of the 
world might be raised 50 per cent above 
its present level by the application ‘of 
fertilizers, while the development of labor 
saving machinery, factory farming and 
small holdings would tend to diminish 
the pressure of increasing labor costs. 
He considered that Sir Daniel Hall un- 
derestimated the prospects of research 
work in finding new wheat lands and new 
wheat breeds, and also for reducing the 
great loss of food crops suffered every 
year through insect and fungoid attacks. 

Professor Macgregor expressed no 
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faith in economic prophecies, as so many 
made during the last 100 years had 
proved false. He considered there was a 
very great reserve of hope for the world’s 
food supply in the intensification of 
wheat yields when agriculture shall have 
become more industrialized. Moreover, 
he said the ratio between production and 
population was adjusting itself by the 
declining birth rate. 


CEREAL AREAS REDUCED 


Another speaker drew attention to the 
reduction in the cereal areas of the Unit- 
ed States, to the drift of the population 
from the land to the cities in the States, 
and to the tendency of the Canadian 
farmers to raise cattle instead of wheat. 
Still another said the factors of the vast 
population of the Far East should not be 
ignored, as it would either contribute 
toward or draw upon the world’s supply 
of food. The great question was the pro- 
portion of human effort the peoples of 
the world were prepared to devote to 
merely feeding themselves. 

In commenting on this discussion one 
of the leading London dailies pointed out 
some of the possibilities that exist in the 
world of defeating Sir Daniel Hall's 
gloomy forebodings through the advance 
of science, whereby new world’s gran- 
aries could be opened up. It may be also 
that science will be able to produce a 
new staff of life, should bread fail. 


FEDERATION TO ISSUE BOOK 
EXPLAINING ITS OBJECTS 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 30.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Sydney Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Millers’ National Federation, 
today approved page proofs of a booklet 
descriptive of the objects, organization 
and achievements of the federation, which 
will be published soon. The booklet is in- 
tended to answer frequent inquiries re- 
garding the association, and to remind 
members and prospective members of the 
services it is rendering and can render. 

The concluding paragraphs follow: 
“The amount and quality of service which 
the Federation can render to the milling 
industry is chiefly determined by two 
things; by the actual extent of its an- 
nual revenue, and by the degree to which 
it represents the milling industry as a 
whole. Every new member not only in- 
creases the efficiency of the Federation 
through the payment of his annual dues, 
but by his enrollment makes it better 
able to speak and act for a united in- 
dustry. The past record of the Federa- 
tion has amply proved that dues paid into 
its treasury are an investment bringing 
large returns; an increased membership 
will make these returns even greater in 
the years to come. 

“The Millers’ National Federation is 
the one trade organization devoted to the 
service of the flour milling industry as a 
whole. It is proud of its past record and 
of its present organization, but above all 
else it seeks to increase its usefulness to 
the milling industry and to each individ- 
ual member thereof through an enroll- 
ment which will give it the united and 
virtually complete support of one of the 
greatest industries in America.” 

Txeopore M. KNapren. 








CLUB OF CORN KINGS IN OHIO 

Toxrepo, Oxn1o.—There is a Hundred 
Bushel Corn Club in Ohio composed of 
farmers who have grown 100 bus corn 
to the acre on a 10-acre tract. They 
held their first annual meeting recently 
at Washington Grange, where they were 
the guests of Ira C. Marshall, Dola, who 
is called the corn growing champion of 
the world. The corn kings visited the 
Marshall farm where the champion is 
trying to better his world record of 
1,601 bus on 10 acres. The next meeting 
will be in February, 1927, during farm- 
ers’ week at the Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 





NEW YORK BAKERS’ TOURNAMENT 

The New York Bakers’ Club will hold 
its next golf tournament at the Rye 
(N. Y.) Country Club, on Sept. 9, 
through the courtesy of W. J. Morris, Jr. 





Exports of corn and oats were nearly 
trebled in the last fiscal year. Hominy, 
corr meal, oatmeal and grits also showed 
larg export gains. 
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Relation of Kernel Texture of Wheat to Its 


Chemical Composition Surveyed 


has scientific backing for its official 
wheat grade requirements. The evi- 
dence of the eye is corroborated by the 
test tube. Dr. J. H. Shollenberger, mill- 
ing investigations, and D. A. Coleman, 
of the chemical research laboratory, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, have 
supplied the corroboration by recent re- 
searches, and the results are stated in 
Department Bulletin No. 1420, entitled 
“Relation of Kernel Texture to the Phys- 
ical Characteristics, Baking Qualities 
and Chemical Composition of Wheat.” 
Wheats of certain classes, says the 
bulletin’s introduction, containing a high 
percentage of hard and vitreous kernels, 
usually command a premium over the 
price paid for the yellower or more 
starchy appearing wheats of the same 
class. The reason is that the hard, vit- 
reous kernels are more glutinous and are 
generally believed to have superior bread 
making qualities. This belief has existed 
in the minds of the grain trade for many 
years, and because of it, when the official 
United States grain standards were 
promulgated, the percentage of hard and 
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vitreous kernels present was taken as 
the basis for establishing subclasses for 
the hard red spring wheat, hard red win- 
ter wheat, durum and white wheat 


classes. 
The hard red spring wheat samples, 
M. [. 


Lab. Nos. 7006 and 7276, were 
obtained in Oregon and No. 7066 was 
obtained in Minnesota. Samples Nos. 
7006 and 7066 represented commercially 
grown wheat and No. 7276 represented 


the Marquis variety “gpm on a single 
experimental plot at the agricultural ex- 
periment station, Corvallis, Oregon. 

The hard red winter wheat samples 
bear the M. I. Lab. Nos. 7005, 7154 and 
7489. Sample No. 7005 was a commer- 
cially grown wheat from St. Marys, Kan- 
sas. The samples numbered 7154 and 
7489 were both of the Kharkof variety. 
The former sample was grown at the 
United States Plant Introduction Sta- 
tion, Chico, Cal., and the latter at the 
agricultural experiment station, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

The two durum wheat samples tested 
bear the M. I. Lab. Nos. 7401 and 7402. 
These both represent true varietal wheats 
grown at the agricultural experiment 
station, St. Paul, Minn. Sample No. 
7401 was of the Arnautka variety and 
7402 of the Kubanka variety. 

The first step in checking up on the 
traditional belief and the official grades 
was tediously to separate by hand the 
kernels of various samples of wheat as 
(1) dark, hard, hard and vitreous or 
amber; (2) spotted or mottled; (3) yel- 
low or starchy. The separations of ker- 
nels of the dark type of texture corre- 
sponded with grading inspection sepa- 
rations except that the latter usually in- 
clude the slightly mottled kernels. Three 
of the samples were commercially grown 
wheat and five were true varietal sam- 
ples, the latter being used as an assur- 
an¢e that for a portion of the experi- 
ment the results could not be attributed 
to differences in variety, climate, soil or 
cultural conditions. All samples were 
bright, clean wheat containing approxi- 
mately equal proportions of the three 
different textures, except in the case of 
a hard red wheat sample, which was 
slightly bleached by weathering. 

Weight tests per bushel showed that 
the mottled kernels were generally high- 
est and the starchy kernels lowest, both 
before and after scouring, but the dif- 
ferences were comparatively small. 

In point of weight per 1,000 kernels 
about the only significant fact estab- 
lished was that durum always weighed 
the most. As to specific gravity, the 
dark separations were the highest and 
the starchy the lowest. 


MILLING TESTS 


As to milling tests, the results for 
flour yields were in most cases highest 
for the dark kernels. “This is particu- 
larly significant,” says the bulletin, “be- 
cause the dark kernels were not highest 
in test weight per bushel. In other mill 
products the starch kernels usually 
yielded the greatest percentage of bran 
and the least percentage of shorts. No 


consistent differences in bran or shorts 
were noticeable between the dark and 
the mottled kernels. The durum wheat 
separations consistently yielded the high- 
est percentage of flour, and the hard 
spring wheats yielded the lowest.” 

The following table gives the results of 
milling tests of the different separations 
of the seven samples: 


HARD RED SPRING WHEAT SAMPLES 





Cc Per cent ‘ 
° ~ Q 
. a sg & ie 
peg ss @ # 
sé sé ay r) we 
wag = es 
oa 2% 3 3 3 = te 
2% mS = 8 Ss Ss 
n° B” m Ps » 6 
7006—Dark ..... 69.4 14.8 16.5 +0.7 
Mottled ... 68.8 13.7 16.7 —@.8 
Starchy ... 69.2 16.8 15.3 +1.3 
7066—Dark ..... 71.8 15.9 15.0 +2.7 
Mottled ... 72.9 14.8 14.4 42.1 
Starchy ... 70.6 20.4 10.7 +1.7 
7276—Dark ..... 70.7 15.4 13.4 —0.5 
Mottled ... 72.3 15.5 11.5 —0.7 
Starchy ... 69.5 14. 15.5 —0.6 
HARD RED WINTER WHEAT SAMPLES 
7005—Dark ..... 73.7 17.7 11.5 +42.9 
Mottled ... 73.8 12.6 15.3 +1.7 
Starchy ... 72.6 17.5 11.7 +1.8 
7154—Dark ..... 74.3 13.4 15.3 +3.0 
Mottled ... 72.8 14.8 14.8 +2.4 
Starchy ... 71.8 16.5 13.9 +42.2 
7489—Dark ..... 73.8 15.9 12.9 +21 
Mottled ... 73.0 14.9 13.0 +0.9 
DURUM WHEAT SAMPLES 
7401—Dark ..... 15.4 9.7 15.6 +0.7 
Mottled ... 75.0 9.5 14.7 —0.8 
Starchy ... 74.6 12.7 12.9 +0.2 
7402—Dark ..... 15.7 13.1 12.6 +1.4 
Mottled ... 73.5 13.5 14.3 +1.3 
Starchy ... 74.5 15.9 11.2 +1.6 


BAKING TESTS 


Duplicate baking tests were made for 
each separation, the quantity of flour be- 
ing 340 grams, regardless of moisture 
content, but results were given on the 
uniform basis of 13.5 per cent. 

It was found that the dark kernels 
were always the highest in water absorp- 
tion, excepting durum sample No. 7402, 
which “argues well for the higher baking 
value of the dark kernels of wheat.” 
With the exception of one hard red 
wheat sample the greatest loaf volume 
resulted from the dark kernels. With 
two exceptions dark kernel flour bread 
weighed the most, and all except one of 
the starchy kernel breads weighed the 
least. The best bread textures came from 
the separations giving the best loaf vol- 
umes. 

In color the dark kernels made su- 
perior bread in three out of eight sam- 
ples, were inferior to mottled kernels in 
two samples, and tied with them in three. 
In the case of durum the starch sepa- 
rations gave the lowest color scores, in- 
stead of the highest, as they did in loaf 
volume and texture. Furthermore, the 
color of the durum breads was almost 
the reverse of that of the flour. The 
starch separations produced the lightest 
flours in color, but the creamiest bread. 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION 


It was found that the starchy kernels 
of five of the eight samples contained 
less ash and less fiber than the dark and 
more vitreous kernels. The fat content 
was greater in four of the starchy types 
of kernels. 


CRUDE PROTEIN CONTENT 


Averaging all the samples, a much 
higher protein content was found in the 
dark kernels, compared with the two 
other separations. The mottled kernels 
had only a little more protein content 
than the starch kernels. 

Since it is the gluten forming com- 
pounds of wheat which give flour its 
bread making qualities, special attention 
was paid to the nitrogen compounds in 
the various types of kernels. A _pro- 
gressive decrease was found in the salt 
soluble protein albumins and globulins, 
as the degree of starchiness or softness 
increased ; but gliadin, the alcohol soluble 
protein, decreased as the starchiness in- 
creased. There was also found to be a 
positive correlation between the volume 
of the loaf and the percentage of both 
sorts of proteins, with the exception of 
the durum samples. 

Studies of the chemical composition of 
the flours yielded results parallel to those 
of the kernels, 


A lower percentage of protein in the 
flours from the more starchy portions of 
the hard wheat samples produced a loaf 
of bread not greatly inferior in size to 
that from flours from the dark or vitre- 
ous kernels. This is taken to indicate 
that the quality of the glutenin in the 
starchy kernels was equal to or better 
than that in the vitreous, and that the 
quantity was not very much below that 
required for producing the best volumes. 

Average results of all tests are pre- 
sented statistically as follows: 

Test weight, lbs— Dark ea St’chy 
Before scouring ..... 62.2 62 61.4 
After scouring ...... 62.7 63.3 62.0 

Weight per 1,000 kernels 


DT nené¢nsheeeees $1.9 33.5 31.8 
Specific gravity ....... 1.3996 1.3845 1.3425 
Per cent—Flour yield... 73.0 72.7 71.8 

GE WORE ccvcveccés 14.3 13.5 16.3 

Shorts yield ......... 14.3 14.6 13.0 

Milling gain ........ +16 +0.7 +11 

Water absorption* ... 59.3 56.8 53.9 
Loaf volume* (cc)..... 2,047 1,960 1,947 


Weight of loaf* (grams) 498 494 485 
Color of bread (score).. 93.0 92.9 92.3 
Texture of bread (score) 90.9 90.4 89.3 
Per cent—Ash in 
WEE sa cus bbsene 1.83 1.78 1.74 
Ash in flour® ........ -571 -525 496 
Crude fiber in wheat* 2.65 2.50 2.53 
Crude protein in 


GREE. f.o6 edes pe'eoe 11.98 9.61 8.75 
Crude protein in 
ME” clGedsrnbecene 11.23 8.74 7.91 


Fat in wheat® ...... 1.84 1.85 1.93 

*Basis 13.5 per cent moisture content. 

The study concludes with this sum- 
mary: 

Summarizing the results, it was found 
that of the three types of kernel texture 
compared, the dark type, for the three 
classes of wheat studied, was consistently 
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highest in specific gravity, usually high- 
est in flour yield and color of loaf, de- 
cidedly superior in water absorption, 
weight of loaf, and crude protein con- 
tent, and slightly higher in ash, crude 
fiber, and acidity. In the hard red spring 
and hard red winter wheats, but not in 
the durum, the dark type of kernel also 
was slightly highest in loaf volume and 
texture of Leost. 

The mottled kernel type was superior 
in test weight per bushel and weight per 
1,000 kernels, but not to any very marked 
degree. In most of the other qualities 
this type was of medium grade. 

The starchy type of kernel was slightly 
superior to the other types in average 
fat content of wheat and in bran vield 
for all three classes of wheat tested, and 
in the durum wheat samples produced 
the bread of greatest volume and of best 
texture. In almost all the important 
milling and bread quality factors the 
starchy kernels, except of the durum 
wheat samples, were inferior to the other 
types. 

The dark kernel separations averaged 
lowest in fat content of wheat. The 
mottled kernel separations averaged low- 
est in bran yield, milling gain, and crude 
fiber in wheat. The starchy kernel sep- 
arations were lowest in all the other 
factors listed. 

Judged from the standpoint of these 
averages it would appear that the dark 
kernels were decidedly superior to the 
other types of kernels, and that the 
starchy kernels were just as decidedly 
inferior. 








Mill Awarded Judgment for Loss of Flour 
When Freight Cars Are Burned 
By A. L. H. Street 


N the case of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. vs. Erie Railroad Co. (216 N. Y. 
Supp. 486), the mill was awarded 

judgment for loss of 14 cars flour which 
burned after arrival alongside dock space 
in Weehawken. The railroad unsuccess- 
fully sought to avoid liability for the fire, 
neither party being at fault, on the 
ground that the railroad held the flour 
as warehouseman, not as common carrier, 
and on the independent ground that the 
railroad was exempt from liability under 
the terms of a lease of the dock space by 
the railroad to the mill. 

The flour, which was shipped for ex- 
port, was consigned to “Dock D, Wee- 
hawken, N. J.” When it arrived at 
Croxton Yard, Jersey City, where all 
trains were broken up, “arrival notice” 
was sent the mill. When the notice was 
received the cars had arrived on tracks 
alongside space on Dock D which had 
been leased by the railroad to the mill. 
The night of the day the cars were placed 
there, fire destroyed them. 

The railroad first pleaded immunity 
under the bill of lading provision: “For 
loss, damage or delay caused by fire oc- 
curring after 48 hours (exclusive of legal 
holidays) after notice of the arrival of 
the property at destination or at port 
of export (if intended for export) has 
been duly sent or given, the carrier’s lia- 
bility shall be that of warehouseman 
only.” If the railroad stood in the rela- 
tion of warehouseman it could not be held 
liable, because the fire was not due to its 
fault. 

The second ground of defense relied on 
a clause in the lease under which the mill 
held the dock space above referred to. 

Disposing of the case, the New York 
supreme court for New York county 
said: 

“The notice of arrival could not prop- 
erly be given to transmute the carrier’s 
liability into that of a warehouseman 
when the goods arrived at Croxton... . 

“The contract of carriage here required 
the defendant at least to place the car 
alongside of the plaintiff's leased space 
on Dock D. There was no obligation on 
the plaintiff to take delivery of the flour 
at Croxton, nearly five miles from the 
water front. The bill of lading itself de- 
scribes the route [destination?] as Dock 
D, Weehawken. e practice of the par- 
ties was to deliver goods for export at 
this leased space, to allow the cars to re- 
main unloaded there for a brief interval 
to permit the giving of ocean shipping 
instructions, and, if such instructions 


were not given, then to unload the cars 
without any instruction whatever into the 
leased space at Dock D. The freight 
paid covered the obligation of the car- 
rier actually to place the goods on lighter 
and transport them to shipboard. Un- 
der the terms of the lease, while goods 
were on the leased space the carrier was 
temporarily exempted from carrier’s lia- 
bility. But nothing therein contained 
evidences any intention to relieve the car- 
rier of the obligation to transport the 
goods, not to any point within the ter- 
ritorial limits of the port of New York, 
but to the definite point, Dock D, Wee- 
hawken, specifically stated in this bill of 
lading, recognized by the arrival notice 
and clearly indicated by the continuous 
practice of the parties. 


NOTICE OF ARRIVAL 


“To secure exemption under sections 1 
and 5 of the bill of lading, the notice of 
arrival must be given after the property 
is ‘at destination or at port of export, if 
intended for export.’ Under the lan- 
guage describing the route, the phrase- 
ology of the arrival notice, and the 
course of conduct of the parties with re- 
spect to the leased space on Dock D, it is 
a reasonable inference that the contract 
of the parties defined ‘destination’ and 
‘port of export’ alike as Dock D, Wee- 
hawken. The obvious purpose of section 
1 was to give the land carrier a tem- 
porary respite from its insurance obliga- 
tion when the land carriage was finished 
and the goods were at the ultimate point 
of land carriage awaiting opportunity of 
shipment. It would violate the expressed 
intent of the parties to hold that the 
carrier's respite came before its obliga- 
tion of land carriage was discharged. 

“The defendant contends, however, that 
it is exempted by a clause in the lease 
by which the lessee assumes risk of loss 
by fire ‘on or about said leased premises 
arising out of the condition, use, or loca- 
tion of the said leased premises, or the 
operation, maintenance, or existence of 
the railroad.’ These goods were not on 
or about the leased premises. ‘On or 
about’ means ‘anywhere or everywhere 
upon, but not outside of,’ the locus. . ... 
The goods here were still in the defend- 
ant’s cars, outside of the leased premises. 
Further, there is no proof that this fire 
arose out of the ‘condition, use, or loca- 
tion of the leased premises,’ or that it 
arose out of the ‘operation, maintenance, 
or existence of the railroad.’ ” 
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PROPOSED KATE KEDUCTION NEEDED 

Northwestern millers are looking for- 
ward eagerly to the hearing in Minne- 
apolis, Sept. 13, before Commissioner 
Campbell, on the proposed reduction in 
freight rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from northwestern Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana to the East. They 
sincerely believe that the mgt none 
will develop conclusively the handicaps 
under which they have been operating, as 
compared with other sections of the coun- 
try, and that the relief they need will be 
granted. 

It is penepe only human that other 
markets should selfishly wish to retain 
the advantages they now enjoy, but there 
is no reason why they should continue to 
do so at the expense of Minneapolis and 
other northwestern mills. 

All the varied business interests of the 
Northwest would benefit by the proposed 
reduction, either directly or indirectly, 
and for that reason they are urged to 
join with the milling and grain trades 
in petitioning the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to accede to the request of 
the carriers for permission to allow the 
proposed reduced rates to become effec- 
tive at the earliest possible moment. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


New crop flour buying has begun. 
Contracting to date has not been as 
heavy as in previous years, but the larger 
mills are selling probably two to three 
times their capacity. The real heavy 
buying, millers believe, is still to come. 
One of the big baking combinations was 
in the market last week, and is repre- 
sented to have bought 100,000 bbls or 
more. One Minneapolis mill reported 
getting an order for 50,000 bbls. 

Complain of Prices.—Complaint is 
general as to prices. A great many 
smaller interior mills claim they cannot 
meet the competition of the larger com- 
panies and, consequently, are not getting 
their share of the business, At the same 
time, some of the larger companies assert 
they are holding their asking prices firm 
aa are refusing bids that do not show 
them a reasonable profit. 

Production at Minneapolis is not in 
keeping with the volume of business on 
mill books, for the reason that directions 
against old bookings are not forthcom- 
ing. There is still a lot of delinquent 
business that mills would like very much 
to get out of the way. 

Clears in Fair Demand,—Clears are in 
fairly good request, though not as strong 
in price as a few weeks ago. Apparent- 
ly, some companies have about caught up 
with their bookings and are beginning to 
shade prices, 

A fairly good export inquiry for sec- 
ond clear is reported, and there is like- 
wise some call for first clear from that 
source, 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-Ib Aug. 31 Year ago 

WE 6 6 402tc0eeds $7.70@8.06 $8.55 @9.00 
Standard patent ..... 7.45@7.65 8.35@8.60 
Second patent ....... 7.86@7.465 8.10@8.30 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.95@7.05 7.85@7.90 
First clear, jute*..... 6.75@6.95 7.10@7.30 
Second clear, jute*... 4.00@5.00 4.25@4.60 
Whole wheat ........ 7.20@7.30 17.830@7.55 
Graham, standard ..., 6.50@6.60 7.26@7.30 

*140-lb jutes, 

SEMOLINAS 


Millers have lowered their asking prices 
for semolinas. With new wheat beginning 
to move freely, they look to a further ma- 
terial decline. However, no business is 
reported, as the drop apparently has not 
been sufficiently large to attract buyers 
who are looking for a further break. 
Premiums on durum fell off 20c bu on 
Aug. 30, but on Aug. 27-one mill paid 
65c bu over Duluth September for five 





cars. Due to the high premiums one mill 
closed last week, and others were report- 
ed willing to do likewise except for the 
fact that they had orders on their books 
that must be filled. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at 4%@4%c |b, bulk, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, and No. 3 semolina and durum 
fancy patent at 4%.@4%2c. 

In the week ending Aug. 28, seven 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 39,- 
319 bbls durum products, compared with 
45,921 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 18 were in operation Aug. 31: 


Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 
King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 
Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A 
and F mills. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.'s A, A South, 
Anchor, Palisade, Phoenix and Lincoln mills. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 
Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
E, F, G and rye (one half) mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 22-28 ...... 529,200 202,257 38 
Previous week .. 529,200 213,311 40 
Year ago ....... 622,000 261,305 60 
Two years ago... 552,600 273,924 50 
Three years ago. 561,100 298,260 53 
Four years ago.. 546,100 361,665 66 
Five years ago.. 546,100 411,885 76 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 2,428 bbls last week, 1,721 
in the previous week, 1,800 a year ago, 
and 4,185 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana (figures for 1926 
only), and two from Iowa, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 22-28 ...... 302,940 161,970 53 
Previous week .. 372,390 184,659 50 
Year ago ....... 432,990 247,982 67 
Two years ago... 426,690 256,377 60 
Three years ago. 321,990 192,694 60 
Four years ago.. 406,140 185,120 46 
Five years ago... 414,690 216,380 28 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1926 1926 1925 
July 31. 62 69,765 216,684 222,655 1,287 1,453 
Aug. 7 62 69,765 216,709 207,906 680 1,575 
Aug. 14 63 70,0165 218,525 234,625 1,161 867 
Aug. 21 57 62,065 184,659 201,820 2,156 820 
Aug. 28 47 50,490 161,970 186,653 -o- 1,029 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1925, to Aug. 28, 
1926, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 
omitted) : 


r-——Output——, -—Exports—, 

1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 

Minneapolis ...12,4256 10,924 100 248 

Bt. PaUl .cvvoce 667 433 ees 

Dul.-Superior... 1,000 1,010 wae ees 

Outside ....... 11,900 11,731 102 271 
NOTES 


J. W. Henderson, flour jobber, Clinton, 
Iowa, was here on Aug. 25 visiting his 
mill connections. 

George S. Wassel, veteran miller at the 
Pillsbury A Mill, was killed on Aug. 30 
when he fell down an elevator shaft. 

Ira B. Johnston, Chicago representa- 
tive of the International Milling Co., 


spent several days at the home office 
last week. 


John E, Geraghty, president of the 
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Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis, is 
spending a few days at his summer camp 
in northern Minnesota. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee rporation, Minneap- 
olis, who has been in the East for about 
two weeks, is expected to return on 
Sept. 2. 

Storage tanks to handle 150,000 bus 
grain will be added to the plant of the 
King Midas Mill Co. at Hastings, Minn., 
this fall, giving a total capacity of 400,- 
000 bus. 

A. M. Marsh, of the mill machinery 
department of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, was in Minneapolis last 
week end on a motor trip to a near-by 
fishing resort. 

W. O. Fehling, of Samuel Bell & Sons, 
Philadelphia, and M. C. Burns, of the 
Traders’ Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo, were 
in Minneapolis last week looking over the 
millfeed situation. 

M. D. Varney, Kansas City, repre- 
sentative of the Smith Scale Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is on his vacation at Lake 
Minnetonka and is calling upon the trade 
while in this vicinity. 

The combined office forces of Sen 
mander Mill Co., the Big Disaidat ills 
Co., the Empire Milling Co., and the 
Minneapolis Milling Co., held a picnic at 
Orchard Lake on Aug. 31. 

An interior Minnesota mill has estab- 
lished what it believes to be a record 
for continuous operation. Until a week 
ago it operated at 100 per cent capacity, 
six days a week, uninterruptedly for sev- 
en years. 

E. G. Darsow, formerly Shakopee 
manager of the King Midas Mill Co., has 
purchased an interest in the Albert Lea 
Milling Co. The mill had been closed for 
some time while new equipment was in- 
stalled. 


Harry G. Wolf, president of the Wolf 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa., which still owns 
the Paramount Mill, Minneapolis, was 
here for several days last week on busi- 
ness in reference to the disposition of 
the property. 

The Anchor Baking Co., 1016 Payne 
Avenue, St. Paul, has begun operations, 
according to R. A. Sudic, president and 
general manager. The plant will have a 
fleet of 12 trucks. The daily capacity 
will be 30,000 loaves. 


The Happiness Bakeries, Inc., St. Paul, 
has been formed by Edward F. and 
Frank Hoban, and Philip J. Riordan, all 
of Minneapolis. The authorized capital 
stock of the company is 1,000 shares of 
common stock without par value. 


Andrew S. Wells, for years superin- 
tendent of the Wells (Minn.) Flour Mills, 
who suffered a slight stroke of paralysis 
last spring, is now living in Minneapolis. 
He is getting along nicely, but fears 
that his milling days are ended. 

Fred Lewis, miller, Bertha, Minn., was 
called to Sauk Center on Aug 29 to 
the deathbed of his father, Dr. E. J. 
Lewis. Two other sons, Sinclair Lewis, 


novelist, and Dr. C. B. Lewis, St. Cloud . 


physician, attended the funeral on 


Sept. 1. 

Funeral services for Henry B. Bach- 
man, pioneer Minneapolis millwright, 
were held on Aug. 27. Mr. Bachman 
was 80 years old. He came to the Unit- 
ed States from Germany when he was a 
young man, and later settled in Minne- 
apolis, and was connected with the con- 
struction of the old Columbia mill. 


Robert R. Clark, St Joseph, Mo., man- 
ager of the Aunt Jemima Mills branch 
of the Quaker Oats Co., has been visit- 
ing his daughter, Mrs. George A. Ayls- 
worth, at Lake Minnetonka. Mr. Clark 
left on Aug. 30 to motor along the north 
shore of Lake Superior to Purt Arthur, 
where he will take a boat to Detroit, 
motoring home from there. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Inquiry as to market and prices con- 
tinues to come forward. Some of the 
offers are in line and accepted, but in 
many cases the low bids result in no 
business. Buying is slow, and mostly of 
small to fair quantities. Most buyers 
ask prompt shipment. Mill asking quo- 
tations were last week reduced 25c bbl 
on patents, and clear held unchanged. 

Covering of immediate needs featured 
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durum. Breaking wheat deterred the 
trade from booking freely or heavily. 

Quotations, Aug. 28, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 

1926 1925 
adil aalad aie $8.35@8.50 $8.30@8.55 
7.90@8.35 8.05@8.20 
First clear, jute 7.45@7.60 17.70@8.05 
Second clear, jute ... 6.20@6.45 6.65@7.05 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


First patent 
Second patent 


Output Pet. of 

bbis activity 

Be, SD 00 ksenpe<ade oon 13,83 37 
Previous week ........... 12,335 3 
Wee nines vob wcbe'ee ae 17,300 47 
Two years ago ........... 23,435 63 


NOTES 

Milling interests are anticipating the 
run of new crop to market, and basing 
quotations accordingly. 

Feeders are interested lightly in tak- 
ing on stocks. The apparent cheapness 
of oats and other grains and screenings 
is attracting their attention to some ex- 
tent, 


Mill owners of stored wheat stocks are 
withdrawing some of their holdings, 
sending it down to Buffalo plants to have 
it close at hand for consumptive use 
when needed, 

F. G. Cartson. 


GREAT FALLS 


Further declines were registered in the 
flour market at Great Falls last wee'. 
Quotations, Aug. 28: first patent $8 bbl, 
standard patent $7.80, first clear $6.85, 
and second clear $3.75. 

Watrter F. Barrran. 





MONTANA’S FLOUR SHIPMENTS 
HAVE INCREASED RAPIDLY 


Great Faris, Montr.— Shipments of 
Montana flour have increased nearly 200,- 
000,000 Ibs in 10 years, and last year, 
which was the peak year, 613,440,000 Ibs 
were shipped, according to figures com- 
piled by Harry B. Schaefer, rate expert 
of the state railroad commission. 





CHEMISTS JOIN NATIONAL BODY 

Mrinwneapous, Minn. — The Northwest 
Cereal Chemists’ Club has become a 
section of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. Leslie R. Olsen, chief 
chemist of the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, presented the charter to the 
club at a luncheon meeting, Aug. 27. M. 
A. Gray, chairman, announced that hence- 
forth two meetings will be held each 
month. 





DON D. DAVIS ON PROGRAM 

Don D. Davis, secretary-treasurer of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., will be among 
the speakers who will appear on the pro- 
gram on Allied Trades Day, Sept. 23, at 
the American Bakers Association conven- 
tion at Atlantic City. He will speak on 
“Whose Bread and Butter?” 





Spring Wheat Condition 
Condition of spring wheat as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, in terms of 
percentage of normal: 





Year— Junel July1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 
Ses whe eiccnens 78. 64.8 60.2 : 
SS Pas ius as 87.1 88.1 73.9 75.0 
EU Eee 82.3 81.9 79.7 82.3 
| er 90.2 82.4 69.6 65.1 
BPMs oe oc ectseas 90.7 83.7 80.4 80.1 
OO Se aa 93.4 80.8 66.6 62.5 
Seer ee 89.1 88.0 73.4 64.1 
1919 91.2 80.9 53.9 48.5 

95.2 86.1 79.6 79.8 
91.6 83.6 68.7 71.2 
88.2 89.0 63.4 48.6 
94.9 93.3 93.4 94.6 
95.5 92.1 76.5 68.0 

- 93.6 73.8 74.1 75.3 
- 95.8 89.3 90.4 90.8 
94.6 73.8 59.8 56.7 
92.8 61.6 61.0 63.1 
95.2 92.7 91.6 88.6 
95.0 89.4 80.7 77.6 
88.7 87.2 79.4 77.1 
93.4 91.4 86.9 82.4 
93.7 91.0 89.2 87.3 

. 93.4 93.7 87.5 66.2 
. 95.9 82.5 77.1 78.1 
95.4 92.4 89.7 87.2 
92.0 95.6 80.3 78.4 
87.3 55.2 56.4 66.1 
91.4 91.7 83.6 77.2 
BEEN sectconds 100.9 96.0 96.5 91.7 
89.6 91.2 86.7 80.8 
99.9 93.3 78.9 78.8 

- 97.8 102.2 95.9 94.9 
- 88.0 68.4 67.1 69.9 
86.4 74.1 67.0 68.9 
92.3 90.9 87.3 81.2 
92.6 94.1 95.5 97.2 
91.3 94.4 83.2 79.7 








Wheat importations into the Philip- 
pines last year totaled 76,000 tons, com- 
pared with 45,000 in 1921. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Evidences of weakness in wheat prices 
were taken by many flour buyers as the 
forerunner of a definite lower trend, and 
the volume of sales last week declined 
considerably. Most bakers and jobbers 
are independent of near-by needs, and 
a waiting attitude is widespread. The 
Cavadian harvest is perhaps the princi- 
pa! factor anticipated by the bears to 
recuce prices. 

okings still approach an average of 

capacity in the Southwest, but an in- 
cre:sing number of mills each week are 
failing to reach that level, while the 
average of the others is also smaller. 

lakers Generally Inactive-——No large 
round lots were sold to bakers last week. 
A -ow moderate-sized orders, ranging up 
to ».000 or 6,000 bbls, were taken. Sales 
to » wide territory of one and two car 
lot. predominated. Most of the business 
is {or 60- or 90-day delivery, although in 
some instances delivery is stipulated as 
far forward as May and June. 
istributors’ Interest Declines.—Deal- 
ers who have been rather consistent buy- 
ers recently purchased comparatively 
sm: il amounts for shipment up to Jan. 
1. Moderate demand exists from mixed 
car buyers in near-by territory. 

Export Sales Small.—Inquiries from 
Europe and West India are more numer- 
ous, but few of them are resulting in 
sales. Foreign buyers, as well as the 
domestic trade, are unwilling to buy 
heavily at the prices currently asked by 
mills, until the Canadian wheat supply is 


more definitely established. 
Shipping Instructions Cause Worry.— 
With few exceptions, all mills in the 


Southwest are having difficulty in ob- 
taining a sufficiently large flow of ship- 
ping directions to maintain operations. 
This is particularly true of interior 
plants, most of the bookings of which 
are to jobbers and the smaller baking 
trade. A large part of these mills have 
their capacity sold for several weeks 
ahead, but some of them are threatened 
with a reduction in running time. 

Clears.—A somewhat easier situation 
exists on clears and low grade, due to 
increased offerings. This is not pro- 
nounced, however, and the market is still 
firm. 

Prices—Quotations, Aug. 28, hard 
winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $7@7.35 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.65@7; 
straight, $6.35@6.85; first clear, $5.35@ 
5.85; second clear, $4.35@5.15; low 
grade, $4.25@4.55. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 70 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 22-28 ...... 360,660 329,272 91 
Previous week .. 860,660 330,369 91 
zear GO vaccaes 364,710 201,817 55 
Two years ago... 332,310 254,936 76 
Fi year average (same week).... 73 
en-year average (same week)..... 78 

KANSAS CITY 
Ai 22-28 J. tee 172,500 149,246 86 
Previous week .. 172,500 145,621 84 
Bear G08 So. si« 151,500 115,694 76 
T years ago... 148,500 122,341 82 
Five-year average (same week).... 85 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 85 
WICHITA 
Aug. 22-28 ...... 62,400 52,647 84 
Previous week .. 62,400 50,688 81 
Year @@h. ses dex 65,700 32,216 49 
Two years ago... 64,620 49,747 17 
ST. JOSEPH 

Aug. 22-28 ...... 47,400 54,064 114 
Previous week .. 47,400 47,229 99 
Year 4@6'%..06% 47,400 26,088 55 
Two years ago... 47,400 40,938 86 


SALINA 
Aug. 22-28 ..... 37,800 33,484 88 
Previous week .. 37,800 33,427 88 
Weee GOO .o.<s00 46,200 25,578 55 
Two years ago... 46,200 34,113 74 
ATCHISON 
Bee, SBe88 cescce, Ore 21,737 73 
Previous week .. 29,700 30,146 101 
OMAHA 
Aug. 22-28 .. - 27,300 28,882 105 
Previous week .. 27,300 26,835 97 
Year 880 ....<-. 27,300 20,647 75 
Two years ago... 24,900 21,802 87 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales rep- 
resented per cent of capacity as follows: 


SR Os 5 600.26 es es SOC R MEDTT OCR OCS 78 
PUOVIGUR WOOK 2c csc cecescccevcscovccs 157 
WOOF: BHO cccccccvsovsesscecorvvaceseses 103 


Of the mills reporting, 4 reported do- 
mestic business active, 14 fair, 9 quiet, 
and 9 slow. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
45,155 bbls last week, 40,385 in the pre- 
vious week, 12,126 a year ago, and 42,395 
two years ago. 


CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. FUNCTIONING 


Arthur S. Cain, who recently resigned 
as sales manager for the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, to join 
the Cain Bros. Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas, as vice president and treasurer, 
entered the latter position actively last 
week. He will also handle most of the 
sales for the company, which was for- 
merly known as the Leavenworth Milling 
Co. His brother, Victor A. Cain, is presi- 
dent. The company has announced a new 
brand for its high grade family short 
patent, which will be known as Archer. 

NEW WHEAT BRINGS MONEY FLOW 

Speaking of the results of the heavy 
marketing of the new winter wheat crop, 
the September review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City says: 
“Country banks in the wheat belt report 
their deposits mounting to high record 
totals, and with heavy liquidations of 
loans their position is materially strength- 
ened. City banks were quick to feel the 
stimulus of new wheat money, both in 
deposits and payments of loans.” The 
effect of the new crop movement on mills 
is described as follows: “The per cent of 
capacity operation during July, and also 
the total output, was the largest reported 
for any month since October, 1924. This 
large after-harvest output brought total 
production in the seven months of 1926 
to 2 per cent over production for the 
first seven months of 1925.” 


NOTES 
Flour production in Kansas City will 
probably show a marked increase next 
week, when one mill that has been closed 
for several weeks will reopen. 
Recent heavy rains in the Southwest 
came too late to help corn to any great 


extent, official state reports indicate. 
Pastures, however, show marked im- 
provement, 


In the six weeks following July 1, 
20,000,000 bus of wheat were exported 
through Galveston, a recent official re- 
port states. An additional 1,750,000 bus 
had moved through Houston, and 334,000 
through Texas City. 

Allen Logan, president of the Logan 
Bros. Grain Co., has received a number 
of reports from Canada, indicating that 
the harvest in the three principal wheat 
growing provinces will be between 375,- 
000,000 and 400,000,000 bus, or fully as 
large as the 1925 crop. 

M. E. Schultz, southern sales manager 
for the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, is making a trip to the 
principal markets of the South and 
Southeast. He plans to be away sev- 
eral weeks, and will attend the annual 





convention of the American Bakers As- 
sociation in Atlantic City before return- 
ing home. 

A movement has been started by cereal 
chemists in the Southwest to have a 
United States protein testing laboratory 
established in Kansas City, to act as a 
final court for appeals from the reports 
of state or private laboratories here. It 
is said that the suggestion is favored by 
government officials, but lack of operat- 
ing funds is delaying a decision. 

Only 19 per cent of the July receipts 
of wheat at Kansas City graded smutty, 
according to E. L. Morris, federal grain 
supervisor, compared with 23 per cent in 
July, 1925. This does not bear out the 
contention of several interests that the 
smut plague is growing in the Southwest. 
Of the July receipts, 54 per cent graded 
No. 1, and 35 per cent No. 2,—a remark- 
able quality record for the new crop. 

Several reports, none of which were 
confirmed, were circulated last week to 
the effect that both bran and shorts are 
being put into store at Kansas City and 
Wichita. All of the larger operators de- 
nied the reports. It is also said that 
practically all of the feed sold out of 
this territory to the East earlier in the 
summer has been resold here, most of it 
at a good profit to the original buyers. 

Several millers spent part of last week 
here. Included were H. K. Shafer, man- 
ager of the Maney Milling Co., Omaha; 
John D. Cain, sales manager for the 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha; T. C. Thatcher, general manager of 
the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co; Roger S. Hurd, vice president 
of the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita; 
J. H. Moore, president of the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co; Victor A. 
Cain, president of the Cain Bros. Milling 
Co., Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Some increase in the country move- 
ment of wheat is expected by local grain 
dealers in the near future. Danger of 
an acute situation developing at Kansas 
City elevators has been averted for the 
present. Supplies on track have been 
well cleaned up, and recent shipments 
have exceeded arrivals, although aggre- 
gate stocks continue to increase moder- 
ately. In previous years of big wheat 
crops and heavy after-harvest movement, 
the peak of accumulations usually has 
been reached early in November. With 
the movement early this year, it prob- 
ably will be passed early in October. 


ATCHISON 


Flour business is quiet. The trade has 
covered near-by requirements, and is 
awaiting the outcome of the Canadian 
crop. A decrease in shipping instruc- 
tions has resulted in curtailment of op- 
erations. Moderate inquiry for flour is 
coming from export sources, but there 
are few sales, as prices are out of line. 
Quotations, Aug. 27, basis cotton 98's, 
Missouri River: hard wheat short patent 
$7.20@7.40 bbl, straight $6.90@7.10, first 
clear $5.70@5.90; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $7.10@7.30, straight $6.70@6.90, and 
first clear $5.60@6.10. 


WICHITA 


Mills report plenty of bookings for 
flour, but dealers are not sending in 
shipping instructions as continuously as 
for the past three weeks. Export de- 
mand is fairly good, with bookings re- 
ported to continental Europe and espe- 
cially to Holland. Prices, basis 98-lb 
cottons, Kansas City, Aug. 27: short pat- 
ent $7.70@7.90 bbl, straight $7.20@7.40, 
and clears $6.20@6.40. 


NOTES 


A. A. Towner, chemist for the Red 
Star Milling Co., is in Michigan. 

Roger S. Hurd, president of the Red 
Star Milling Co., spent a few days in 
Kansas City last week. 

John H. Moore, president of the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from a fishing trip in Colorado. 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., and Mrs. Jackman, have 
returned from a vacation trip to north- 
ern lake regions. 

The tanks which have been built as an 
addition to the Wichita Flour Mills, giv- 
ing them 1,000,000 bus storage, are ex- 
pected to be completed by the last of 
this week. 





PROBABLY NOT SO WRONG 

Many a true word, some phi- 
losopher surmised, is spoken in 
jest. One of the correspondents 
of The Northwestern Miller recent- 
ly started his review of current 
market conditions with the follow- 
ing: “Flour trade was irrational 
last week, local millers report.” 











D. S. Jackman, treasurer of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., went to Kansas City 
last week to meet Mrs. Jackman and 
children on their return from a vaca- 
tion in the northern lake regions. 


E. M. Kelly, president of the Com- 
merce Milling and Elevator Co., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Kelly and children, are 
on an overland trip to Colorado. They 
expect to be away about two weeks. 


SALINA 


A somewhat irregular demand was ex- 
perienced by mills last week. Orders 
were mostly for small lots and deferred 
shipments. Inquiry is not so brisk, but 
still the volume of business is satisfac- 
tory. Quotations, Aug. 26, Kansas City 
basis, cotton 98’s: short patent, $7.50@8 
bbl; 95 per cent, $7.20@7.50; straight 
grade, $7.10@7.25. 

NOTES 

Good rains last week revived pastures, 
but came too late to benefit corn. 

A district chemists’ meeting held at 
Newton Aug. 21 was attended by sev- 
eral from Salina mills. 

J. S. Hargett, general manager of the 
Robinson Milling Co., has gone to Colo- 
rado to join his family, who spent the 
summer vacation there, and to accom- 
pany them home. 


C. F. Vandenburgh, sales manager for 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., left 
Aug. 27 for a several weeks’ trip through 
the East. He will be joined soon at 
Chicago by L. G. Gottschick, vice presi- 
dent of the company. 


HUTCHINSON 


A fair flour business occurred last 
week. Considerably more could have been 
sold had the mills been willing to meet 
the ideas of buyers on long-time con- 
tracts. Bids for delivery extending as far 
ahead as July 1, 1927, at prices that 
would be satisfactory for 60- or 90-day 
shipment, were rejected. Export inquiry 
was active, but most bids Were out of 
line. Some export patent was, sold to 
Germany and Amsterdam. Shipping di- 
rections came a bit more freely. The 
market is below the point where much 
of the flour was purchased, which is be- 
lieved to account for reluctance of buyers 
to take more. Quotations, basis cqtton 
98’s, Kansas City: short patent $7.20@ 
7.55 bbl, straight $6.80@7.05, and first 
clear $6.05@6.30. 

NOTES 


R. V. McVey, sales manager for the 
Halstead (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
is on a business trip to the central states. 


Fred F. Burns, general manager of the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., has gone 
to Minneapolis and Winnipeg on a short 
business trip. 

Alvin Long, general manager of the 
Central Kansas Milling Co., Lyons, Kan- 
sas, has returned from a vacation spent 
in Colorado. 

J. M. Blair, manager of the Lyons 
(Kansas) Flour Milling Co., returned 
from Colorado, where he took his family 
and made a business trip to Kansas City. 


OKLAHOMA 
Shipping instructions generally are 
slow. A few mills report a decrease in 


running time because of this, even 
though bookings warrant full-time op- 
erations. New domestic business is 
small, and the opinion is general that 
that trade is well supplied. -One grain 
dealer advised his customers that mills 
have 80 per cent of the wheat they will 
need during the next 90 days, and that 
bookings have been made for that period. 
Nothing of interest developed in foreign 
trade, but a rather steady run of fair- 
sized orders continues. The accumula- 
tion of flour stocks brought market rup- 












































































































































tures in places. Leading mills of the 
state during the week ending Aug. 28 
sold hard wheat short patent flour at 
$7.80@8 bbl, and soft wheat short pat- 
ent at $8@8.20. 

NOTES 


Myron E. Humphrey, president of the 
Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., has re- 
turned from a vacation in Colorado. 


J. Lloyd Ford, president of the Shaw- 
nee (Okla.) Milling Co., is back from a 
10-day business trip to New Orleans and 
other points in the South. 


The Nafziger Baking Co., a Missouri 
corporation, reports to the secretary of 
state that it has increased its capital in- 
vestment in Oklahoma to $63,000. 


T. C. Thatcher, vice president and 
manager of the Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., has returned from 
a 10-day vacation spent with his family 
in Colorado, 

Increases of capital stock were an- 
nounced recently by the Valley Star Seed 
& Grain Products Co., San Juan and 
Edinburg, Texas, to $21,000, and the 
Seaport Grain Co., Inc., Houston, to 
$20,000. 

Charters have been granted in Texas 
to the Tillery Grain & Commission Co., 
Fort Worth, capital stock $5,000, Oscar 
Tillery and others incorporators, and the 
O. P. Jackson Seed Co., Inc., Houston, 
capital stock $20,000, O. P. Jackson and 
others incorporators. 

The Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., 
Kansas City, recently was granted per- 
mits to operate”under corporation laws 
of Oklahoma and Texas. P. J. Mullin 
was named as the Texas agent at Fort 
Worth. The company reported a capital 
investment of $10,000 in Oklahoma. 

Completion of the new milling plant 
of the Harvest Queen Mills, Plainview, 
Texas, by Oct. 1, is forecast by Albert 
G. Hinn, president and general manager. 
This is to replace one that was burned 
a few months ago, Mr. Hinn says that 
after the new mill is in operation all 
flour and feed products will bear only 
the Harvest Queen brand. 





MILL STOPPED BY TURTLE 

An enormous snapping turtle recently 
temporarily put a flour mill at Morton- 
ville, Pa., out of commission. When the 
flow of water to the turbine wheel sud- 
denly stopped it was necessary to remove 
the casing from the feed tube to ascer- 
tain the cause. Inside the huge pipe the 
turtle, weighing 80 Ibs, was discovered. 
It had evidently found its way through 
the pipe from the dam above, and when 
it reached a point close to the wheel its 
body was large enough to close the tube 
and cut off the water supply. 





The final estimate of the 1925-26 In- 
dian wheat crop is 324,949,000 bus, com- 
pared with 824,651,000 harvested last 
year. 
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CHICAGO 


An easier trend in wheat options had a 
tendency to restrict the buying of flour 
last week. The trade is watching the 
grain markets and crop reports very 
closely, and many feel that prices have 
not yet reached low point. A fair busi- 
ness was done, but sales were principally 
in small quantities. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Although there 
was a slight drop in spring wheat brands 
last week, buyers’ ideas are still too low 
to interest millers. A little new crop 
business was done by the larger mills, 
but no one contracted for deferred deliv- 
ery, and sales were in moderate quan- 
tities. Mill representatives calling on the 
trade outside of Chicago say buyers there 
are beginning to take hold more actively 
than local ones. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Business last 
week was mainly in one to two car lots. 
A large amount of southwestern flour has 
been sold in this market during the past 
five or six weeks, and the opinion is that 
the trade has its needs pretty well cov- 
ered. However, there is general com- 
plaint about difficulty in obtaining ship- 
ping instructions. 

Soft Winter Flour.—The trade has 
bought heavily during the past month, 
but jobbers and mill representatives com- 
plain that buyers are extremely slow in 
ordering out flour against old contracts. 
New business is confined to scattered 
small lots. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jute, Aug. 28: spring top 
patent $7.45@7.90 bbl, standard patent 
$6.90@7.40, first clear $6.50@6.90, sec- 
ond clear $4.25@4.50; hard winter short 
patent $6.95@7.85, 95 per cent patent 
$6.45@6.85, straight $6.25@6.65, first 
clear $6@6.20; soft winter short patent 
$6.30@6.90, standard patent $6.15@6.55, 
straight $6@6.40, and first clear $5.50@ 
5.85. 

Durum.—There is a steady small lot 
demand for semolinas, but manufacturers 
will not buy more than one or two cars 
at a time, mainly for quick shipment. 
Prices are said to be 1¥c lb over low 
point of last year, and this restricts busi- 
ness. So far, no new crop has been of- 
fered here. No. 2 semolina was quoted, 
Aug. 28, at 47%c lb, bulk; standard semo- 








Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and calendar years, as offi- 
clally reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000's omitted): 





1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 

January ....... 676 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,132 
February ...... 648 936 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,254 2,189 2,099 706 
BEOPOM cecccccecs 695 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 
ADT cecccccces 834 955 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 949 
MAY wiccccseces 679 690 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 
GERO ceccoccses 667 820 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 
|) ee 793 775 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 
August ........ eee 874 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 
September ..... eve 800 1,462 1,668 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 
October ........ oe 1,013 1,854 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 
November ,.... coe 872 1,615 1,778 1,656 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 
December ...... 1,009 1,462 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 
Totals...... *4,991 11,119 16,990 16,310 16,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in 


barrels (000's omitted): 


1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 





9,642 13,896 17,263 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 21,880 11,943 
Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and calendar years, as officially 
reported, in bushels of 60 lbs (000’s omitted): 
1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
January ....... 2,413 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 
February ....... 1,700 7,387 3,103 5,991 5,576 18,469 4,938 5,992 1,048 10,384 
pO Pee 8,770 9,961 2,949 4,291 7,646 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 7,885 
BOTT sscsscvces 2,533 8,424 8,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 
Ar 9,368 9,870 2,811 9,973 9,366 26,933 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 
SUMO seccccesene 8,074 7,070 4,975 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 16,802 
SOF scvcovescses 16,083 5,288 4,068 8,852 14,980 24,842 238,838 5,834 225 5,059 
BEBO cocecces an 7,901 16,836 14,198 33,708 68,537 27,694 12,941 165,122 5,170 
September ..... 9,395 32,662 15,409 26,987 80,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 
October ........ 4,365 465,112 9,239 18,282 18,206 85,803 18,901 21,319 6,416 
November ...... 4,696 27,838 4,148 10,577 13,956 26,036 15,116 16,087 4,878 
December ...... 3,695 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 256,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 
Totals..... *43,940 86,626 166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in bushels (000's omitted): 
1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
63,189 195,490 78,798 164,951 208,321 298,268 122,481 178,683 34,119 149,831 
*Seven months. 
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lina, 4%c; No. 3 semolina, 44%2c; durum 
patent, 444@4'2c. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Re, TOE. o5> Fecesee tases 38,000 95 
Previous week ..........+- 38,000 95 
WOR GOO cocescocccsceaves 36,000 90 
TWO SOR GRO a cctesd¢eaes 38,000 95 


NOTES 


R. W. Goodell, vice president of the 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago Aug. 27. 

A. J. Oberg, manager of the Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, stopped in Chicago 
on his way east on a business trip. 


W. F. Becker, Chicago manager of the 
Cereal Byproducts Co., has returned 
from a motor trip through the East. 


F. C. Meyer, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., was in 
Chicago Aug. 27, on his return from an 
eastern trip. 

Walter R. Barry, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, visited this company’s local of- 
fices last week. 


L. B. Johnston, Chicago representative 
of the International Milling Co., last 
week visited his company’s main offices 
at Minneapolis. 


O. F. Oleson, president of the Red 
Crown Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
stopped off in Chicago, en route home 
from an eastern trip. 


George W. Moody, president of the 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co., was in 
Chicago last week, visiting his represen- 
tative, Charles H. Meyer. 

F. J. Richards, of the F. O. Savoie 
Co., wholesale grocers, Kankakee, III. 
visited the Chicago offices of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., last week. 


C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, visited his company’s local offices 
last week, en route to the central states 
and the South. 


K. L. Burns, president of the Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., was in 
Chicago several days last week. He also 
spent a day with his son, who is at camp 
at Fort Sheridan, II. 

P. P. Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin & 
Son, flour brokers, expects to leave this 
week on an extended visit to Colorado. 
Mr. Croarkin has not been in good health 
lately, and believes that a rest and change 
of climate will be beneficial. 


Stuart W. Rider, secretary of the Can- 
non Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
in Chicago last week, and also spent a 
few days in Illinois, conferring with his 
representatives, J. B. Hartman, Rock- 
ford, and F. R. Warner, Aurora. 

H. H. Arendall, formerly with the 
Great Northern Flour Mills, is now con- 
nected with Innis, Speiden & Co., Inc., 
industrial chemicals, New York, and will 
coveg western territory. Mr. Arendall 
called at this office Aug. 27, on his re- 
turn from New York. 

B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, Chicago, 
returned Aug. 27 from a trip to south- 
ern Indiana and Kentucky. Mr. Lathrop 
has just taken on the account of the Ar- 
kansas City (Kansas) Milling Co. for 
northern Illinois outside of Chicago, and 
Indiana and Ohio. He formerly repre- 
sented the Excelsior Flour Mills in the 
same territory. 

F. R. Warner is now traveling in 
northern Illinois for the Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and the Arkan- 
sas City (Kansas) Milling Co., through 
the office of B. N. Lathrop, Chicago. Mr. 
Warner some years ago was a chemist 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
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and more recently traveled for the Com- 
mander Mill Co. 


H. N. Weinstein, 332 South La Salle 
Street, who has arranged for a special 
train over the Pennsylvania Road for 
Atlantic City, requests that those who 
intend to go on the special send in their 
reservations as soon as possible. The 
train will leave Chicago, Sept. 19, at 
10:15 a.m., standard time, and special 
reduced rates are in force. 


The Illinois agricultural statistician, in 
a report issued Aug. 27, states that a 
survey of fall wheat acreage plans of 
Illinois farmers indicates a prospective 
acreage of 27 per cent more than that 
sown last year. Such an increase would 
bring the fall planted acreage up to a 
total of 2,686,000 acres, compared with 
2,115,000 planted in 1925, and 2,269,000 in 
1924. 


MILWAUKEE 


The effect of the lower trend of grain 
and flour prices has brought into the 


market a number who have not taken. 


advantage of previous dips to cover de- 
ferred requirements. A fair business is 
reported for the week, although the ag- 
gregate for August is hardly comparable 
to that of July. Some sales for ship- 
ment as far ahead as Jan. 1 are reported 
on the latest dip. There is a fair call 
for spring patent from bakers who orii- 
narily limit their purchases to needs 60 
to 90 days ahead. Business has a fairly 
healthy aspect. Prices are 25@30c bbl 
lower. Quotations, Aug. 28: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patent $8.05@ 
8.25 bbl, straight $7.50@7.75, first clear 
$6.65@6.95, and second clear $4.25@4.6i0, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

An improved call for Kansas patent 
is reported, despite the fact that hard 
winter flour prices are generally held at 
the previous level in the face of a lower 
wheat market. The reduction in spring 
flour, however, was more pronounced as 
the result of the general trend to narrow 
the spread between spring and Kansas. 
Sellers feel that Kansas patent has been 
selling under its true value, and they are 
no longer inclined to book business unless 
the figures permit of a reasonable mar- 
gin. Millers of winter wheat as a rule 
have an excellent volume of business on 
their books, and there is no weakening 
on pressure of price, as earlier in the 
new crop year. It has been some time 
since so little talk of price cutting has 
been afloat. Millers appear to be rest- 
ing in a comfortable position. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 28: fancy brands hard win- 
ter wheat patent $7.35@7.65 bbl, straight 
$6.95@7.15, and first clear $6.05@6.35, in 
98-lb cottons. 

NOTES 


William Wallace, feed manufacturer, 
Philadelphia, spent several days inspect- 
ing Milwaukee interests last week. 


The E, Liethen Grain Co., Appleton, 
has increased its capital stock to $75,000 
to accommodate the growth of its busi- 
ness. 


Alfred Simandl, formerly traffic man- 
ager of Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc. 
Milwaukee, has become associated with 
the traffic department of the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago. 

Harry F. Hunter, Milwaukee manager 
of the Chase Bag Co., was in Menomonie 
on Aug. 26 as the guest of E. O. Wright, 
president of the Wisconsin Milling Co, 
at the Menomonie Country Club. 

Edward C. Christl, formerly of the 
P. C. Kamm Co., maltster and elevator 
owner, Milwaukee, has resigned to join 
the Milwaukee staff of the Armour Griin 
Co., under the management of Albert R. 
Taylor. 

John Murphy has resigned his position 
with the Milwaukee office of the Carzill 
Grain Co. to accept one with the Bart- 
lett-Fraser interests at Chicago. D. L. 
Norby, who has been with the Carczill 
company’s branch at Fairmont, Minn, 
has succeeded Mr. Murphy at Milwaukee. 

L. E. Meyer. 





A spark from a passing locomotive 
started a fire last week in a dust collec- 
tor on the roof of the Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co. The blaze was extin- 
guished by chemicals by workmen before 
it spread inside. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour demand was inactive last week, 
and shipping instructions difficult to ob- 
tain. The weakened condition of the mar- 
ket was largely responsible for this. 
Many buyers who, earlier in the year, 
bought for their requirements until Jan. 
1, or later, did not make these purchases 
at the low point of the market, and, con- 
sequently, are hesitant in giving shipping 
instructions on bookings. 

A note of optimism for the future was 
sounded last week by many millers, the 
thought being that, if the market declines 
a little further, and then shows some sign 
of stability, many buyers will come in 
who have been kept out by higher prices. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Buying in the 
South and Southeast was light last week, 
and limited to immediate requirements. 
In «ddition to waiting for possibly lower 
ficur prices, buyers in that territory are 


watching the progress of the cotton crop. 
Some rumors are heard of damage, but 
tha! is usual at this season of the year, 


and they are not taken seriously. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Sales last week 
were limited to scattered lots for imme- 
diate shipment. There is a difference of 
opinion among millers as to the volume of 
hard wheat flour booked ahead, some say- 
ing that bakers, etc., have cared for all 
their requirements far in advance, while 
others believe that the market advanced 
too quickly this year for the majority of 
the buyers to protect themselves, and 
that a period of heavy booking will occur 
in the event of still lower prices. 

Export Trade—A scattered demand 
for small lots was reported from Europe 
last week, and the South and Latin 
America bought about as usual. No large 
bookings are being made in the foreign 
trade, and most of the business is for 
immediate shipment. Shipping instruc- 
tions on old bookings are hard to obtain. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Aug. 28: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.60@7.10 bbl, straight $6@6.40, first 
clear $5.25@5.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.80@7.25, straight $6.25@6.75, first 
clear $5.50@5.90; spring first patent $8@ 
8.25, standard patent $7.35@7.75, first 
clear $6.75@7. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Ame. GReGD> ds cabs ec devése dt 33,500 52 
Previous week ........... 39,400 61 
rr ee eee 32,800 51 
SWO PORPD GOO oc uc as i ccacs 29,600 46 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Res. BGP .cciviceeticuks 54,100 62 
Previows “GOR. excise since 56,600 65 
BOGE BME at civic cwth Gaxads 42,600 49 
TWO YORPO GBO ..cccsccces 60,300 69 


NOTES 


P. M. Marshall, of the Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., was in the central states last 
week, 

Charles B. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., is on a business trip through 
Missouri. 

Joseph Zirnheld, president of the Zirn- 
held Flour Co., is spending a month’s va- 
cation in Colorado. 

C. B. Stout, president of the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co., Memphis, Tenn., was 
on ‘change last week. 

_E. C. Dreyer, president of the Dreyer 
Ce mmission Co., has returned from a va- 
cation at the northern lakes. 

Herman F. Wright, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Saxony Mills, has returned 
from a trip to the Northwest. 

Fr. P. Whiting, of the Pillsbury Flour 
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Mills Co., Minneapolis, called at the com- 
pany’s St. Louis office recently. 

R. V. McVey, sales manager for the 
Halstead (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., called at this office last week. 

Charles Rippin, traffic commissioner 
and secretary of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, has been spending a vacation in 
Wisconsin. 

Walter R. Barry and Ray Braug, of 
the Minneapolis office of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., visited the mill’s St. Louis 
office recently. 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, was in St. Louis last week, en 
route to the South. 

E. T. Stanard, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Stanard-Tilton Mill- 
ing Co., spent last week at the company’s 
mill at Dallas, Texas. 

John L. Evans, Jackson, Tenn., south- 
eastern representative of the Meyer Mill- 
ing Co., visited the company’s headquar- 
ters in St. Louis last week. 

C. L. Fontaine, Jr., president of the 
General Commission Co., Kansas City, 
motored to St. Louis last week to attend 
the St. Louis-Philadelphia ball game. 

Phillip Rothrock, divisional supervisor 
of the Federal Grain Supervision at St. 
Louis, has been transferred to New York, 
where he will hold a similar position. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hezel, widow of the late 
Charles Hezel, whose family for years 
has been associated with the Hezel Mill- 
ing Co., East St. Louis, Ill., died, Aug. 
26, at the age of 77. 

J. E. Bassarta and John Dineen, cen- 
tral Illinois, and C. H. Bock, southern 
Illinois, representatives of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., were at the company’s 
St. Louis office last week. 

Members of the Merchants’ Exchange 
have become quite enthused over the 
prospects of the St. Louis Cardinals win- 
ning a major league championship; so 
much so, in fact, that for the double 
header played with Pittsburgh, Aug. 29, 
members of the exchange, through T. A. 


Bryant, grain broker, reserved 1,285 
seats. 
According to word received in St 


Louis last week, two barges of the Fed- 
eral Barge Line were lost in a storm in 
the lower Mississippi River, together 
with approximately 34,000 bus wheat. A 
third barge, containing about 60,000 bus 
wheat, had the top torn off, immediately 
following which a two-inch rain fell, do- 
ing considerable damage to the grain. 


MEMPHIS 


Cotton crop uncertainty, due to too 
much rain and widespread insect infes- 
tation, is holding flour buying in check 
and causing distributors to reduce their 
stocks. Consumers take only routine re- 
quirements. Having bought on a fairly 
free scale for some time, all now await 
developments. One or two hard winter 
mill representatives report some of their 
baking trade more disposed to buy 
ahead, and contracts are being made up 
to next July. The recent price stability 
has encouraged such, and apparently the 
entire trade looks with more favor on 
current values. 

Quotations, Aug. 26, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
Memphis, in car fots: soft winter short 
patents $7.80@8.40 bbl; standard patents 
$7@7.50; hard winter short patents $7.35 
@7.70, standard patents $7@7.25; spring 
wheat short patents $8.90@9.15, standard 
patents $8.15@8.60; blended 95 per cent 
patents, $7@7.15; western soft patents 
$7@7.15, semihard $6.50. 


NOTES 


Tate, Clark & Co., a partnershi 
tween J. Edgar Tate and R. G. 


be- 
lark, 





is the latest addition to local dealers in 
millfeed and grain products. 

J. S. Flautt, of the Majestic Milling 
Co., Aurora, Mo., visited the office of 
H. S. Fulcher & Co. last week. 

Grorce WILLIaMson. 


NEW ORLEANS 


An improvement was noted in the flour 
trade last week, but with spots where 
conditions were only fair. Flour handlers 
reported that the majority of buyers who 
operate on a large scale are getting in 
line with their orders, and are booking 
for delivery some months in the future. 

In the export field, inquiries have im- 
proved with the exception of those from 
England, and while there were no ship- 
ments last week to that country, more 
than 40,000 bags were loaded at New 
Orleans for delivery in other European 
countries, besides 800 bags which went to 
Alexandria. Bergen was the chief buyer 
during the week to get deliveries, when 
13,500 bags were sent there. Rotterdam 
was next, with 11,479 bags, and other 
European cities to which flour shipments 
were made were: Copenhagen 2,900 bags, 
Hamburg 9,598, and Oslo 1,000. 

The trade with Latin America con- 
tinued good, and deliveries slightly above 
the average. 

Flour prices on Aug. 26: 


-— Winter——, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.50 $7.15 $8.10 
96 per cent ....... 8.20 6.85 7.55 
100 per cent ...... 7.95 6.45 7.05 
Serres 7.65 6.20 6.75 
First clear ....... s% 5.95 5.95 
Second clear ..... 5.60 5.30 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. sgh 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Aug. 26: 


Destination— Destination— 


Aguadilla ..... 10 Nuevitas ...... 1,585 
Alexandria .... 800 Oslo .......... 1,000 
Arecibo ....... 5,050 Panama City .. 1,800 
BOOTIES ccccccvce 50 Paramaribo .... 805 
PD. saeeees 13,500 Pointe-A-Pitre.. 3,050 
Bluefields ...... 400 PPORCE ...cccece 525 
Bremen ....... 750 Port au Prince. 2,000 
Buenaventura .. 263 Puerto Barrios. 4,700 
Caibarien ..... 1,400 Pto. Castella .. 107 
COFMROM cccccce 25 Pto. Colombia.. 1,906 
Cienfuegos ....1,870 Pto. Cortez .... 310 
GOIGM secccccces 1,980 Pto. Limon .... 300 
Copenhagen ... 2,900 Pto. Mexico ... 250 
Fort de France 1,584 Pto. Tarafa ... 150 
Guayaquil ..... 2,264 Punta Arenas.. 60 
Hamburg ...... 9,598 Rotterdam ....11,479 
Havana ....... 11,017 Sagua la Grande 300 
Kingston ...... 2,625 Salaverry ..... 2 

La Ceiba ...... 75 San Jose ...... 250 
Manzanillo .... 300 San Juan ..... 1,700 
Matanzas ...... 700 Santiago ...... 3,111 
Mayaguez ..... 600 Vera Cruz..... 3,520 


A total of 32,454 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through New Orleans 
during the seven days ended Aug. 26, ac- 
cording to figures supplied by four of the 
leading steamship lines that serve Latin 
America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 3,950 
bags; Santiago, 1,475; Kingston, 2,625; 
Puerto Limon, 300; Colon, 1,080; Puerto 
Colombia, 700; Panama City, 300; Guaya- 
quil, 1,257; Buenaventura, 40; Belize, 50; 
Puerto Barrios, 4,640; Puerto Castella, 
107; Truxillo, 20. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship service) : 
Cienfuegos, 920; Puerto Cortez, 250; 
Bluefields, 400. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Pan- 
ama City, 1,150; Havana, 1,250; Vera 
Cruz, 3,520. 

Munson Line: Havana, 2,650; Santiago, 
625; Manzanillo, 300; Cienfuegos, 700; 
Caibarien, 1,400; Nuevitas, 1,585; Puerto 
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Tarafa, 150; Matanzas, 700; Sagua la 
Grande, 300. 

In addition to the above, grain was 
shipped as follows: wheat, Progreso, 39- 
546 bus; Glasgow, 40,000; Bremen, 28,000; 
Hamburg, 24,000; Rotterdam, 104,000; 
Havana, 1,000; corn meal, Mayaguez, 500 
bags; bran, Progreso 500 bags, Puerto 
Limon 5; feed, Havana 353, Cienfuegos 
50, Belize 10; alfalfa meal, Cienfuegos 800 
bags, Gothenburg 321; oats, San Juan, 800 
bags; crackers, San Juan 545 containers, 
Mayaguez 95, Aguadilla 300, Fort de 
France 16, Paramaribo 2; macaroni, San 
Juan 725 cases, Arecibo 110, Progreso 
110, Ponce 50, Frontera 50, Preston 40; 
barley, 335 bags for Progreso. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 372,000 
bus wheat to Aug. 26, and announced 
elevator stocks on that date as follows: 
wheat, 350,000 bus; corn, 61,000; oats, 
78,000; rye, 2,000. 

There were fairly large sales of clean 
rice and a moderate amount of rough. 
Threshing in the river parishes almost as 
far north as Baton Rouge was expected 
to be delayed because of the heavy rains. 
Damage to the rice crop by rain has been 
very small. The following figures were 
posted, Aug. 26, at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Aug. 26 ........ 27,549 23,457 

Same period, 1925 ........ 108,887 3,347 
Sales— 

Season to Aug. 26 ........ 5,971 24,587 

Same period, 1925 ........ 32,590 47,320 


NOTES 

John Terry, of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
Inc., has returned from his vacation. 

Harry Lawler, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., has completed a business trip through 
southern Louisiana by automobile. 

Mr. Jones, of the Southern Illinois 
Milling & Elevator Co., Murphysboro, 
Ill, visited New Orleans last week. 

Charles Acquistapace has been made 
assistant manager of the warehouse de- 
partment of J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc. 

J. E. Wright, of the Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co., recently visited P. L. Thom- 
son & Co., its representatives here, and 
called on the trade. 

R. A. SuLrivan. 





TENDERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
FOR SHIPMENT TO PANAMA 


The Panama Railroad Co. invites ten- 
ders for 1,800 bbls hard wheat flour to be 
submitted by Sept. 8. Bids are request- 
ed covering delivery free of all charges 
at Cristobal. The flour must be of 95 
per cent hard wheat, and should be 
packed in new Osnaburg sacks or bar- 
rels of 196 lbs. 

Delivery must be made in time to con- 
nect with a New York or a New Orleans 
sailing arriving on the isthmus during the 
week ending Sept. 25. Bidders should 
name the brand for which they are quot- 
ing, and the successful bidder will be re- 
quired to mark the name of the brand on 
each package. 

The right is reserved to accept any 
bid in part, or to increase by 10 per 
cent or decrease by 20 per cent the quan- 
tities awarded. Tenders will be received 
at the office of the commissary purchas- 
ing agent of the Panama Railroad Co., 
24 State Street, New York. 








United States—July Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 
The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat by ports and countries of destination for July, 1926 (in bushels, 000’s omitted): 
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The Value of Minerals in Commercial Feedingstuffs 


E fundamental importance 
of mineral matter in feed- 


By J. A. McLean, of The Quaker Oats Co. 


have to be added in the form of bone 
meal, ground limestone or marl. These 





Ay ing all classes of live stock 
and poultry has long been 
recognized. 

The good breeders of 
horses, sheep, cattle and swine always 
have been governed by the conviction 
that certain feeds excel in building bone 
and that the quality and character of 
bone in live stock varies with the kind of 
pastures available and with the type of 
soil underlying those pastures. 

Great Britain has been the birthplace 
and breeding ground for superior live 
stock largely because of her chalky hills 
and well-limed valleys. In our own 
country Virginia and Kentucky produce 
horses that can’t be beaten. Why? Be- 
cause of the blue grass growing on their 
lime rich soils. 

The early agricultural scientists de- 
voted most of their time to a study of 
protein, carbohydrates and fats. Yet 





feeds. 


bill. 


mixed rations. 


of the United States. 


greatly different conditions. 


HE use of blended commercial feeds is steadily increasing. 
years ago only 2 per cent of all the feedstuffs in Vermont were blended 

Today over 50 per cent of Vermont's total volume consists of ready 
In the last 10 years the proportion of blended feeds in Indiana, 
a distinctly corn belt state, has increased to over 35 per cent of her total feed 
What holds true in Vermont and Indiana is equally true of every section 
Undoubtedly the trend of the practice in feeding, ac- 
cording to the writer of the accompanying paper, read at a recent conference 
of Florida agricultural officials, is toward the use of blended rations. 
mercial feeds must serve the live stock and poultry industries and they must 
serve efficiently, thoroughly, and economically if they are to hold their place. 
They must meet the needs of the various classes of animals and, birds under 
This means, states Professor McLean, that, ac- 
cording to the findings of our leaders, these commercia! rations must contain 
anywhere from I to 10 per cent of inorganic mineral matter exclusive of 
common salt. 


Thirty-five 


materials, in proportions up to 2 per 
cent of the grain mixture, would provide 
ample lime for hogs. Where plenty of 
skim milk or tankage is fed there may 
be no advantage in furnishing added 
mineral. 

“It is equally necessary to supply 
vitamin D, which is found in codliver oil, 
alfalfa hay, green pastures and sunlight, 
since without this vitamin the animal can 
make only a limited use of calcium and 
phosphorus. ‘If your pigs squeal, feed 
them’ is now revised to read, ‘If your 
pigs squeal, feed them—and feed them 
minerals.’ ” 

The dairy cow uses a great deal of 
calcium and phosphorus. She needs to 
have her ration carefully balanced in re- 
gard to these elements. Protein is im- 
portant,—it has been of paramount im- 
portance in feeding for many years,—but 
the mineral supply is just as important, 
The findings of Hart and his associates 


Com- 





such outstanding men as Kellner, Lawes, 
Gilbert, Jordan and Armsby are on rec- 
ord concerning the importance of bone-building materi- 
als. Only within the last 10 years have minerals in 
the ration been intensively studied by our experimental 
stations and has their importance been recognized. As 
might be expected, the findings do not always agree, 
but the results have been so compelling that a large 
percentage of our investigators are giving serious at- 
tention to the study of mineral matter in the ration, 
in its relation to"health, to bodily growth, to production 
and to reproduction. At the same time they are seek- 
ing the possible sources of mineral supply. 

The earliest students gave chief consideration to 
lime and phosphorus, putting the emphasis upon lime. 
The extended research of the last few years gives that 
same emphasis to lime and phosphorus and in addi- 
tion indicates the importance of other minerals in 
the ration, such as iron, iodine, sulphur and sodium. 
It has also brought out the astonishing fact that the 
body cannot make use of lime or phosphorus without 
the ultra violet ray of direct sunshine, or vitamin D, 
which is found in codliver oil, alfalfa or legume hay 
and green pastures. 

What are the advantages of minerals? Let us 
consider in turn their necessity and the part they 
play in the rations of swine, dairy cattle, herd cattle 
and poultry. Let us begin with the one everybody 
knows and appreciates—common salt. Its importance 
and necessity cannot be denied. Salt is an inorganic 
mineral compound, yet is a food of prime importance. 
Nothing is more necessary to horses, cattle, sheep, 
swine and even poultry. For continued good health, 
for normal production and for reproduction, sodium 
and chlorine are as important to our animals as the 
air they breathe. 

Salt may be fed in the feed mixtures or the animals 
may have a separate supply constantly before them. 
The most general recommendation is to supply one 
half of one per cent salt in the feed for swine and 
one per cent in the ration for dairy cattle, and in 
addition allow the animals free access to an unlimited 
supply. 

Iodine plays an important réle in the diet of live 
stock and human beings. Its presence secures a better 
functioning of the ductless glands of the body, particu- 
larly the thyroid. Its absence from the ration is 
immediately advertised by the appearance of goiter 
and its accompanying ills. In a large area of northern 
United States the soil, and consequently the drinking 
water and the crops, is markedly deficient in iodine. 
In that area goiter is the cause of large losses. Fre- 
quently calves, lambs and pigs are born with thick 
necks; they are weak; they cannot breathe correctly 
and as a result many die. Hairlessness in little pigs, 
which is associated with goiter, is also common. One 
of the leading investigators in that area is of the 
opinion that few, if any, females among either the 
live stock or human families can be found there with- 
out some form of goiter. The use of iodine absolutely 
prevents the occurrence of these maladies. Countries 
bordering on the ocean secure a fairly liberal supply 
of iodine from the air. For all classes of live stock 
within the goitrous area, iodine must be supplied or 
misfortune may be expected. 

Dr. Forbes, now director of the American Institute 
of Research at State College, Pennsylvania, when at 
the Ohio Experiment Station did monumental pioneer- 
ing work regarding minerals. That work consisted 
chiefly in a study of mineral balance in milk cows and 
the influence of minerals from different inorganic 
sources upon the skeleton. Forbes, and later Meigs, 
proved that live stock can make good use of such 
substance as limestone, rock phosphate, bone meal, 
and marl. He showed that on ordinary rations dairy 
cattle receive less lime than good production requires, 
that they drain the calcium out of their body to make 
milk and so must have that supply replenished. In 
his study of growing swine, Dr. Forbes proved that 
the addition of inorganic calcium and phosphorus to 
a grain ration greatly improved the strength and 


quality of the bone. He also proved that these factors 
vary according to the kind of minerals added to the 
ration. 

These results opened a new field in the science of 
animal nutrition and of economic live stock produc- 
tion, and many experimental stations were quick to 
enter the field. Through the last eight years extensive 
research has been carried on at many places under 
widely different conditions. From the findings of all 
this work we shall endeavor to present those that are 
basic, that can be widely applied, that are fully proved 
and are generally accepted. 

Professor Evvard and his associates at the Iowa 
station have done a great deal of careful work, study- 
ing the use of inorganic minerals in pork production. 
They found that when minerals were added to a corn 
ration that was supplemented by high protein oil 
meals, it took approximately one half as long to take 
pigs from 85 lbs to 225 lbs. Every pound of minerals 
saved over 132 lbs of feed and 33 days of time. The 
minerals accelerated the growth of the animals, pro- 
moting greater growth of front shin and length of 
body. All lots fed minerals made more rapid and 
cheaper gains. The benefits of minerals were outstand- 
ing even if the growing pigs had access to good pas- 
tures and even where the supplemental feed carried 
some tankage of blood meal. If only one mineral is 
to be fed, common salt is to be emphasized. But more 
is needed and these Iowa investigators recommend for 
swine a mixture of 20 per cent salt, 40 per cent fine 
grained calcium pure limestone and 40 per cent bone 
meal, 

They find that in dry lot feeding, in winter feeding, 
in cereal feeding with the supplemental oil meals, or 
even with tankage, the use of a simple mineral mix- 
ture is profitable and recommendable. 

Professor Vestal has been working along the same 
lines at the Indiana station, He says it pays to give 
a mineral mixture in addition to a corn and soy bean 
ration. 

Dr. Bohstedt, summarizing work carried on at the 
Ohio experimental station in 1924-25, emphasizes the 
need of inorganic mineral additions to rations com- 
posed of corn and proteins from plant sources. 
Stronger, healthier pigs, making greater, cheaper gains 
followed the use of minerals, The use of mineral sup- 
plements makes possible efficient pork production from 
corn balanced with soy bean meal, cottonseed meal, 
peanut meal or linseed meal without the use of tank- 
age. This is important in all sections, but especially 
throughout the South. 


QHI0 recommends a mineral mixture of the same 
materials and from the same sources as does Iowa. 
Rickets, stiffness, rheumatism and posterior paraly- 
sis are so common in swine as to be costly and ex- 
pensive to the grower. Studying these, Dr. Bohstedt 
found that the paralysis was almost invariably due to 
a crushing or breaking of one of the vertebrae in the 
loin, this resulting in misplacement, which produces 
pressure on the spinal cord and causes immediate in- 
curable paralysis. Furthermore, Dr. Bohstedt has 
proved that rickets in its various forms and this com- 
mon form of paralysis is entirely preventable by feed- 
ing 2 per cent of ground limestone in the ration, 
assuming, of course, that Vitamin D is also supplied. 

The officials of the Wisconsin experimental station 
have done a great deal of work with minerals for all 
types of live stock. They have tested limestone, marl, 
bone meal and alfalfa, with and without tankage, with 
and without sunlight, with and without pasture. In 
summarizing all their work on mineral for swine Dr. 
Hart says: “Whether extra time should be added de- 
pends upon what is fed. Rations from seeds or seed 
byproducts will always be low in lime. Thus a mix- 
ture of corn meal, ground oats, wheat middlings, cot- 
tonseed meal, soy bean meal and linseed meal could 
be too low in lime for the maximum growth of pigs. 
With such a ration a certain amount of lime would 


at Wisconsin, Savage and Maynard at 
Cornell, Meigs and Woodward at Beltsville, Forbes 
and his successors at Ohio, and many others have 
established beyond doubt that when high producing 
cows are given liberal rations without enough minerals, 
they will extract mineral matter from their own skele- 
ton to maintain production. This will continue until 
the skeleton becomes depleted and the general vital'ty 
wrecked. These men, by feeding ordinary rations de- 
ficient in minerals, have brought about abortion, weak 
and dead calves, retained afterbirth and barrenness. 
On the other hand, by feeding good rations properly 
balanced from the mineral standpoint, they have se- 
cured higher production, maintained better health, 
avoided much less from pneumonia, secured greater 
fertility, eliminated retained afterbirth, and received 
stronger, healthier calves. 


JOT only is a supply of mineral necessary, but at 
+“ the same time the factor which makes it available 
to the animal must be provided. That factor is found 
in sunshine, cod-liver oil, properly cured alfalfa, and 
other legumes and fresh green grasses. 

There is a ready supply of phosphorus. The grains 
carry a fair amount, while bran, cottonseed meal and 
linseed meal are all rich in this mineral. Lime is the 
mineral used in greatest amount and it is the one 
most difficult to secure in sufficient quantity. Where 
cows receive generous supplies of alfalfa or legume 
hay, their needs for lime are satisfied. But from any 
other kind of roughage, or on good pastures, with the 
usual liberal grain rations, good dairy cows in milk 
cannot secure sufficient lime to maintain their produc- 
tion and health. Until farmers everywhere succeed in 
growing their own alfalfa or other legumes what shall 
be done? 

Professor Hart, of Wisconsin, summarizes the rec- 
ommendations of the nation’s best investigators very 
well when he says: “If poor roughage such as hay 
from the grasses, corn stover, or straw be used, add 
8 to 4 Ibs of ground limestone, or marl, to each 100 
Ibs of the grain mixture; if less’ than 20 per cent of 
the grain ration be of wheat bran, linseed meal and 
cottonseed meal, then use from 3 to 4 per cent of 
bone meal. 

“If plenty of legume hay is fed then there may 
possibly be no advantage in adding a mineral rich in 
calcium; however, even with legume hay available for 
winter feeding, it can do no harm and may do con- 
siderable good to add one of these lime carriers to 
the ration. 

“Fresh green crops contain an especially large 
amount of the vitamin needed to enable animals to 
assimilate calcium. Therefore the best way of replen- 
ishing the calcium in the cow’s body is to feed a cal- 
cium supplement when she is on pasture. Hence it is 
especially important to add a lime carrier to the grain 
fraction when cows are on pasture. As much as 4 or 5 
per cent of the calcium supplement may be used.” 

For cattle receiving a poor quality of roughage or 
while on pasture, Michigan recommends 8 per cent of 
mineral in the grain ration, exclusive of salt. 

All the investigators recommend, as sources of lime, 
calcium carbonate in the form of a pure grade of 
ground limestone, marl, or bone meal, and when both 
calcium and phosphorus are needed, they particularly 
recommend the latter. 

Many thousands of tons of ready blended rations 
for dairy cattle, swine and horses are supplied the 
New England states, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, New Jersey, and contiguous arvas 
through the Grange League Federation, the Eastern 
States Farmers’ Exchange and affiliated co-operative 
bodies. Their formulas are prepared by the Eastern 
College Conference Board, which consists of the repre- 
sentatives of the live stock departments of 13 eastern 
colleges. In all these live stock rations they use 4 
1 per cent salt, 1 per cent calcium carbonate and 1 
per cent bone meal. 

Turning to poultry, we encounter quite a new set of 
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conditions. The need for mineral is ap- 

rent and the long established practice 
of the best poultrymen has been to fur- 
nish a liberal supply of it. Nearly 12 

r cent of the total weight of the egg 
js calcium and phosphorus. A 200-egg 
hen secretes in one year nearly 3 lbs 
of mineral matter, mostly lime, or over 
one half of her total body weight. Un- 
like the cow, the hen cannot continue to 
produce for any length of time at the 
expense of her body supply of minerals; 
when the daily supply of mineral is de- 
ficient, egg production quickly lessens or 
stops. It was impossible for the Israel- 
ites to make bricks without straw, and 
it is just as impossible for the hen to 
lay eggs without lime. 

The chick matures rapidly. From less 
than 2 oz it grows to 2 Ibs in about 12 
weeks. Its growth is amazing, and lime 
is an absolute essential for that growth. 
As in every other class, vitamin D or 
its equivalent in sunshine is a correlated 
necessity. The Kentucky, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin stations have done most work 
finding the place of minerals in rations 
for poultry and determining the right 
amo: nts to be used. 

In working with laying hens these sta- 
tion. have found when using rations de- 
ficient in minerals that they get lower 
proc iction, smaller eggs, thinner, weak- 
er, r-ugher shells, retarded bone develop- 





ment, depletion of the body skeleton, fol- 
lowed by depleted health, ending in a 
physical breakdown, 

With young chicks their findings re- 
garding necessity of minerals are just 
as positive. A liberal supply, particu- 
larly of lime, is imperative. Leg weak- 
ness, toe picking, rickets, high mortality, 
with a retarded development on the part 
of surviving birds all follow in the wake 
of mineral starvation as surely and 
swiftly as famine follows drouth. 

For growing baby chicks Wisconsin 
recommends the use of 10 per cent min- 
eral matter in the starter region (five 
parts raw bone, five parts pearl grits or 
oyster shells). As the chicks get older 
the necessity for mineral decreases some- 
what until they approach the laying 
stage, when again they must have plenty 
of lime. The Wisconsin laying mash con- 
tains approximately 1 per cent salt and 
4 per cent limestone or ground oyster 
shell. This is in addition to the mineral 
in the meat scrap, which constitutes from 
one fifth to one eighth of the ration. No 
fixed rule can be laid down; the amount 
of limestone in the mash depends upon 
the other ingredients, but its value is 
unquestioned. Apparently at least 5 per 
cent lime is desirable in the laying mash 
and somewhere between 5 and 10 per 
cent is desired in the growing mashes, 
depending upon the age of the chicks. 








A World Census of Agriculture 


(Continued from page 869.) 


Engiand, Mr. Lubin observed that the 
price was set by the world’s supply of 
wheat versus the world’s demand for 
bread. He noted the uncertain method 
by which estimates of the world supply 
of grain were made, and conceived the 
idea of establishing a world clearing 
house for information concerning agri- 
cultural production and allied subjects. 

The plan was first submitted to the 
governments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France, in the or- 
der named, but was given an unenthusi- 
astic reception in each of those coun- 
tries. Nothing daunted, Mr. Lubin 
turned to Rome and met with an imme- 
diate favorable response. Victor Em- 
manuel called a conference of his minis- 
ters, the plan was thoroughly discussed, 
and negotiations were begun, with the 
result that the nations of the world sent 
ydelegates to Rome, who signed, on June 
7, 1905, a treaty establishing the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture. Some 
70 governments have combined to ratify 
that treaty, the institute now represent- 

g 96 per cent of the world’s total area 
and 97 per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion. 

Thus came into being what Mr. Lubin 
termed “a world chamber of agriculture 
—a league of nations for economic jus- 
tice.” 

The Borghese Gardens site was donat- 
ed by the city of Rome, and King Victor 
Emmanuel III, after providing for an 
initial endowment bestowing an annual 
income of 300,000 lire upon the organi- 
zation, paid the cost of erection of the 
headquarters of the institute, a beautiful 
marble palace. The nations represented 
at the institute have pledged themselves 
to contribute to the support of the en- 
terprise. 

The International Institute of Agri- 
culture was opened in the spring of 1908, 
and at the beginning of the following 
year was in a position to start the work 
which, during the subsequent 17 years, 
has continued with ever increasing thor- 
oughness. It has been likened to a great 
agricultural observatory, recording and 
teporting the production, distribution, 
and marketing of the crops of the world. 
The assembling of statistics received 
from the various members of the league, 
and the publication of these, constitutes 
an important function of the body. A 
division of the work of the organization 
has been made into the following groups: 
the bureau of statistics, the secretariat, 
the library, and the bureaus of agricul- 
tural legislation, science, economics, and 
Social intelligence. 

World crop reports, indicating the 
areas under cultivation, crop conditions, 
and tinal yields, are provided by the bu- 
Teau of statistics. Figures also are com- 


piled by this department on live stock, 
forestry, cattle feeds, fertilizer, freight 
rates, agricultural imports and exports, 
and market quotations. Continued ef- 
forts have been directed toward secur- 
ing the development and standardization 
of the individual government reports, 
with a view to obtaining a reliable world 
census in 1930. Each month this bureau 
publishes the International Crop Report 
of Agricultural Statistics, the bulletin 
being printed in four languages. Infor- 
mation on the areas seeded, weather con- 
ditions affecting the crops and harvest, 
and the probable production in the pro- 
ducing countries comes to the bureau 
through direct contact with the local of- 
ficial estimating agencies in those areas. 

The library department has a collec- 
tion approaching 100,000 volumes, in ad- 
dition to more than 3,000 magazines and 
reviews which are available for use by 
students of agriculture. The bureau of 
agricultural legislation collects the texts 
of the most important laws and regula- 
tions pertaining to agriculture adopted 
in the preceding year, and publishes 
them in the International Yearbook of 
Agricultural Legislation. Provisions af- 
fecting land tenure, the economic and so- 
cial status of farmers and farm laborers, 
the production and trade of staples, and 
the methods used to control diseases and 
blights, are gathered in this volume. The 
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bureau of agricultural science is intend- 
ed as a clearing house for the exchange 
of information on the technic of farm- 
ing, and as the place where international 
agreements on measures for improving 
farm conditions may be formulated. The 
International Review of the Science and 
Practice of Agriculture is published 
quarterly, in four languages, and is con- 
cerned chiefly with questions of scien- 
tific value to farmers. Specialists from 
various parts of the world contribute 
articles. Abstracts and bibliographical 





883 


notes occupy a section of the review, 
and the progress made in research work 
is adequately discussed. 

A general assembly is held in Rome 
biennially, and various technical con- 
gresses are coming to be conducted there 
each year. When Mr. Lubin, founder of 
the institute and first United States dele- 
gate to the, body, died on Jan. 1, 1919, 
the worth of the organization which re- 
sulted from his dream had already been 
firmly established. Since the war its 
value has continued to increase. 








A Western Canada Laboratory 


(Continued from page 870.) 


of L. D. Jackson. Fifteen years ago the 
establishment of a flour mill laboratory 
was still regarded as rather a doubtful 
experiment, but here, as elsewhere, its 
value was soon amply demonstrated. Be- 
fore Mr. Jackson resigned his position in 
1922, to enter the baking business, the de- 
partment, which had originally occupied 
two small rooms, had been extended until 
it covered a floor space of 5,000 square 
feet, and branch laboratories had been 
built at the company’s plants at Calgary, 
Alta., and Goderich, Ont. 

It speaks well for those who pioneered 
in this particular field that, within the 
space of a few years and often in the 
face of much opposition, they built so 
secure a place for the chemist in the 
milling industry. In the case of the lab- 
oratory of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., its usefulness grew the 
more rapidly because of the particularly 
happy relationship which always existed 
between it and the wheat purchasing, op- 
erating and sales departments. 

Canadian mills situated west of the 
Great Lakes purchase their wheat by the 
car lot. The earliest laboratory tests re- 
vealed the fact that different lots of 
wheat, even when graded the same, often 
showed wide variations in milling and 
baking value. Wheat selection on the 
basis of experimental milling and baking 
tests has therefore been a phase of the 
work which has always been strongly 
emphasized in the laboratory under con- 
sideration, and, as carried out, involves a 
complete and careful examination in the 
early fall of samples from all parts of 
the West. Perhaps the location of the 
company’s largest unit just outside of 
Winnipeg has had much to do with the 
development along these lines. The great- 
er part of the Canadian crop is held al- 
most at the mill doors for government 
inspection, and it is, therefore, a rela- 
tively easy matter to pick and choose 
from this immense volume of grain the 
wheat which is to be used in the St. Boni- 
face mill, or, if required, the selected 
wheat may be special binned at the Head 
of the Lakes and subsequently shipped to 
the Goderich plant. The work of select- 
ing from the Alberta crop as it moves 
through to Vancouver can be made equal- 
ly effective at the Calgary mill, where ex- 
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perimental milling and baking equipment 
also is installed. There can be little 
doubt that Canadian spring wheat is a 
less uniform product today than it was 
20 years ago, and its variability is likely 
to increase as the wheat growing area ex- 
tends further north, and as the soil in the 
older districts becomes partially depleted 
and the number of wheat varieties in use 
is multiplied. These changes probably 
will be associated with increasing de- 
mands for flour of high strength, so that 
sooner or later the conditions under 
which Canadian mills operate with re- 
spect to their wheat supplies will ap- 
proach those existing in the United 
States, where the strength of wheat, as 
measured by its protein content, has be- 
come such an important price factor. 

The laboratories of the Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., have for some 
time assumed the responsibility for bin- 
ning the wheat as it arrives at the mill 
elevators and for making up the mill 
mixture. The latter duty is simplified by 
the fact that only one type of mix is 
ground, all export grades of flour being 
milled from exactly the same wheat as is 
used for the best domestic brands. Va- 
riations in flour quality due to changing 
over from one mix to another are thus 
avoided, and the company has the satis- 
faction of knowing that the flour it ships, 
not only to customers at home but to for- 
eign markets as well, has been milled 
from the very best wheat available. 

With nothing left undone to preserve 
the quality and uniformity of the wheat 
mixture, the mill control work of the 
laboratory is rendered comparatively 
simple. In this work the conventional 
methods are followed. Twice a day, 
hourly samples of the different grades of 
flour are slicked and samples of millfeeds 
examined. The flour samples are then 
blended according to grade, and submit- 
ted to ash, moisture, protein and baking 
tests, the methods recommended by the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists 
being used. Frequently repeated com- 
parative tests have shown that there is a 
very close parallelism between the results 
obtained in the laboratory on a series of 
flour and those developed when the same 
flours are baked under commercial con- 
ditions. Nevertheless, the working quali- 
ties of the flour under bakeshop condi- 
tions are always carefully watched, espe- 
cially in the early part of the crop year. 

As a result of the close attention given 
to the question of quality, the variations 
in the flour within any crop year are 
without practical significance, and even 
from one season to another the differ- 
ences are usually so small as to necessi- 
tate only minor changes in baking for- 
mule and methods of handling doughs. 
Sometimes the laboratory is able to be of 
assistance to bakers in suggesting for- 
mule, testing ingredients, etc., and its 
services are always at the disposal of 
users of the company’s products. The 
company feels, however, that there is at 
present a tendency to overburden the 
baker with advice, and therefore concen- 
trates its main efforts on turning out a 
flour which does not require any special 
treatment, but can always be handled in 
the same way to produce good results. 

In addition to its flour mills, which 
have a total capacity of more than 10,000 
bbls daily, this company also operates 
two oatmeal mills and does an extensive 
mixed feed business, the latter involving 
considerable analytical work. The lab- 
oratory has made valuable contributions 
toward the efficiency of the oatmeal mills 
by classifying and blending the oats to 
be used according to moisture content, 
thus making the kiln drying more uni- 
form. G. Rocx. 















































































































INVISIBLE EXPORTS 

It is believed that this season will show 
about $200,000,000 of American money 
to have been spent in Canada by tourists. 
This is equivalent to the sale of that 
amount of goods for export to the United 
States and is having considerable effect 
upon the exchange value of the Cana- 
dian dollar in terms of American money. 
Ai present the Canadian dollar is at a 
premium, and this is one of the reasons. 
Much of the business with tourists is due 
to motor cars, of which more than 6,000,- 
000 will have entered Canada during 1926. 
This is fully 75 per cent of the total 
tourist traffic, the other 25 per cent being 
accounted for by railways. Americans 
seem to find Canada a pleasant country 
to travel in, and the number spending 
their vacations here is increasing year by 
year. 


TORONTO 

The domestic spring wheat flour trade 
is moderately good, and there is a steadi- 
ness about the demand that promises well. 
From now until winter, mills will be in 
the most active part of their business 
year. Fortunately, there is some prospect 
that the senseless price cutting and fool- 
ish selling practices that made 1925 such 
a nightmare to the better elements in the 
trade, do not appear likely to repeat 
themselves in 1926. Conditions in that 
respect are much improved. Since a week 
ago there have been two reductions of 
10c each in the domestic price list. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 28: 


Aug. 28 Aug. 21 

TOD MOtOMt wcccccccccvses $8.50 $8.70 
Patents .. het taeenesese 8.25 8.45 
MOOONGD secccccccevees 8.00 8.20 
Export patents 7.80 8.00 
UN OROORE oc cicccvccceess 6.90 7.10 
OS fA ere 5.50 5.00 
| PPT erry tre 5.00 4.60 
All prices are per barrel in jute bags of 


98 lbs each, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal 
territory, less 10c bbl discount for cash, 
plus cartage if used. Bakers making quan- 
tity purchases get a discount of 20c bbl. 

Ontario Winter Flour.—Influenced by 
the drop in springs, these soft wheat 
flours are 5@10c cheaper. Offerings are 
not heavy, and mills are holding what 
flour they have for a profit. The consid- 
erable export movement in Ontario wheat 
and the fact that so much of the crop 
has been damaged by rain suggests cau- 
tion in selling flour. Already some mills 
have been obliged to pay premiums for 
grain to cover sales made in advance. 
Quotations, Aug. 28: 90 per cent pat- 
ents in secondhand jute, car lots, track, 
Toronto $5.50@5.60 bbl, Montreal $5.75@ 
5.80. Mills selling to brokers for export 
quote bulk lots in buyers’ bags at $5.60@ 
5.65 bbl, seaboard basis. 

Export Trade.—Somewhat lower prices 
and a better feeling in the market helped 
the sale of springs for export last week. 
Mills would welcome a considerable im- 
provement in demand, as they are now 
keen to get into the new crop, but there 
is no disposition to cut prices in order 
to start a buying movement, and for the 
most part sellers are waiting for the 
trade to improve of its own accord. There 
will be no forcing process this year. That 
way of stimulating sales got a quietus in 
the experiences of last spring. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 28: export spring patents, 
c.i.f., London, Liverpool, or Glasgow, sea- 
board basis, September 42s 6d per 280 
Ibs, October, November and December 
40s 6d, in jute bags. 

For Ontario soft winter export patents 
sellers are asking 37s 6d@38s per 280 lbs, 
jute, c.i.f., Glasgow or London, Septem- 
ber seaboard. 


NOTES 

There was general regret in Canadian 
grain circles when news came that G. T. 
Somers, founder of the Canada Grain 
Co., Ltd., had died at his home in this 
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Poolers Must Fulfill Contract 


Winnirec, Man.—The official organ of the Canadian wheat pool points 
out that the recent decision of the Saskatchewan court of appeal leaves no 
doubt as to the legal right of the pool to enforce fulfillment of contract. The 
Saskatchewan wheat pool sought to recover damages from one Leon R. 
Zurowski for breach of contract. The action was dismissed in the lower court 
and the pool contract declared invalid on the ground that the pool had failed 
to notify Mr. Zurowski that his application for membership had been accepted. 
This decision was reversed in the judgment of the court of appeal, which held 
that contracts between the Saskatchewan wheat pool and its members were 
valid and binding. Damages were allowed in the sum of $397.50, being the 
total of 25c bu on 1,500 bus wheat sold outside the pool by Mr. Zurowski. He 
had contracted to sell ali his wheat through the pool or its agencies. 


Board of Arbitrators Decides Price 


Wiynivec, Man.—The total amount to be paid for the elevator system of 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Co., Ltd., by the Saskatchewan Pool 
Elevators, Ltd., is $11,059,310, according to the terms of the award handed 
down by a majority of the board of arbitrators. The total purchase price is 
made up as follows: country elevator system, $5,114,873; office property at 
Regina, $271,481; terminal plant at Port Arthur, $4,084,832; terminal plant at 
Buffalo, $1,534,200; equipment at Port Arthur leased elevator, $53,922. The 
Saskatchewan wheat pool has made the initial payment of $1,500,000, and the 
assets of the co-operative company have passed into the possession of the 


pool. 
handling organization in the world. 


Farmers of that province now control, in the pool, the largest grain 








city on Aug. 21, after an illness of some 
years. 

The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has given notice that on Sept. 1 
it will redeem its outstanding bonds of 
1908 and 1911. Payment to holders will 
be at the rate of 105, with interest to 
date. 

The Ontario Bakeries, Ltd., has bought 
the Confederated Bakeries, Ltd., a con- 
cern that owns and operates bakeries in 
Stratford, Trenton and Guelph. The pur- 
chasing company now owns and operates 
19 plants at various points in Ontario, 
their output being about 180,000 loaves of 
bread per week. 


MONTREAL 

Spring wheat flour prices are sagging. 
Those reductions of 10c bbl each took 
place last week. The few inquiries com- 
ing to mills are for small quantities, buy- 
ers purchasing only sufficient to keep 
them going, as they expect lower prices. 
Interest is also shown in securing a cer- 
tain quantity of old crop flour before it 
disappears from the market. Export 
trading is very active. 

Domestic prices, Aug. 27: first patents 
$8.50 bbl, standard patents $8.25, second 
patents $7.80@8, all jutes, car lots, ex- 
track, Montreal rate points, less 10c bbl 
cash discount. 

Winter wheat flour is quiet. Stocks 
are low, but demand is very light. Prices 
are firm and unchanged. Quotations, 
Aug. 27, $6.50@6.60, second-hand jutes, 
car lots, ex-track, net cash; small lots, 
$7.10@7.20. 

NOTES 

J. A. McDonald, of McDonald & 
Robb, Ltd., millers at Valleyfield, Que., 
was here last week. 

R. V. Biddulph, export manager for 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has 
returned from his vacation. 

Charles Ritz, eastern manager for the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., has returned 
from a business visit to Minneapolis. 

W. T. Burke, of Burke & McMahon, 
agents at New York for the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal, was here recently. 

J. L. Hamilton, sales manager for the 
Quaker Oats Co., Peterborough, Ont., 
was in Montreal on Aug. 24, on his way 
to Ottawa. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
managing director of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., has returned 


from an extended business visit in the 
Canadian West. 

D. L. McDougall, sales manager in the 
province of Quebec for the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., has returned 
from his vacation. 

A. J. Williamson, chief accountant for 
the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
has returned from Indian Lake, Moun- 
tain View, N. Y., where he spent his 
holidays. 


WINNIPEG 


According to western millers, domestic 
demand for flour in this territory is im- 
proving, although sales last week did not 
amount to very much. Several of the 
larger prairie plants are closed, awaiting 
the new crop movement. Export business 
shows no activity, and is not expected to 
improve until the wheat market becomes 
stabilized. Prices maintain their old 
level. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted Aug. 28 at $9.15 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $8.55, and first clears at $6.95, 
Fort William basis; cottons, 15c more; 
Alberta points 10@30c more, and British 
Columbia and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c more. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 


NOTES 

Officials of the Canadian wheat pool 
state that the present membership of the 
three provincial organizations is 127,200. 

J. E. Hall, president and managing 
director of the Vancouver (B.C.) Milling 
& Grain Co. Ltd., was in Winnipeg 
recently. 

The movement of new crop wheat 
through Winnipeg to the Head of the 
Lakes is well under way. The bulk of 
the grain inspected so far is from Mani- 
toba points, and is grading mostly Nos. 
2 and 3 northern. 

D. B. Hanna, president, and A. J. 
Mitchell, vice president, of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., passed 
through Winnipeg last week on their way 
east, after a month’s trip in the western 
provinces. Mr. Hanna commented favor- 
ably on general trade conditions in the 
West, and was of the opinion that present 
estimates of the wheat crop are amply 
justified. 

A meeting of the executive of the 
United Grain Growers was held in Win- 
nipeg last week, to discuss preparations 
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for handling the new crop. This organiza- 
tion now operates some 375 elevators, 


which include a number of houses re. 
cently purchased from the Manitoba gov- 
ernment. The United Grain Growers 
handle approximately 30,000,000 bus grain 
each year. 

Leslie H. Boyd, chairman, and James 
Robinson and T. J. Rathbone, members 
of the board of grain commissioners, ar- 
rived in Winnipeg recently from Van- 
couver, where a session, fixing the tariffs 
for the elevator and milling trades, was 
held. A similar session was held in Win- 
nipeg, when it was announced that no 
decision will be made on the proposed 
changes until the formal meeting of the 
board at a later date. 

G. Rock. 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Au;. 1, 
1925 and 1924, to July 31, 1926 and 1925, 
via United States and Canadian seabvard 
ports, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: 
WHEAT, BUS 








To— 1925-26 1924-25 
United States ........ 10,464,041 3,171,426 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 141,995,286 74,815,710 

Via Canadian ports. 56,406,715  40,95»,885 
Other countries 

Via U. 8S. ports..... 179,060 255,576 

Via Canadian ports. 66,511,976 27,756,561 

DOORS. cc0ccncetsves 275,557,078 146,958,158 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1925-26 1924-25 
United States ........ 16,843 16,964 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports..... 843,964 881,957 

Via Canadian ports. 2,524,486 1,803,260 
Other countries— 

Via U. 8S. ports..... 3,409,267 4,461,527 

Via Canadian ports. 4,102,094 3,005,984 

WORED 66 seks cas vase 10,896,654 10,169,692 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1, 1925 


and 1924, to July 31, 1926 and 1925, in 
bushels: 
RECEIPTS 
1925-26 1924-25 
WOOD bvewe.wseesaend 261,778,072 156,989,185 
GEE ess edn bewseccvese 36,413,918 37,461,165 
ee eee 36,467,542 27,915,979 
a 5,126,255 7,686,915 
ML 86s kee rene ees v.48 5,268,588 5,332,186 
EE Kee 00:00 0 6b ces bee 37,156 24,257 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1925-26 1924-25 
\ u .  SPLEPEReLeeeee 248,837,381 155,538,546 
GORE. ge %5-00 08 de wicsen 33,231,199 37,969,185 
ME bs p604 00000905 34,685,087 27,433,633 
OE 40:4 52444044 3,831,486 6,442,867 
| Seer ee Cie rel 5,322,700 6,421,070 
By rail— 
WE. W659 6:50.30 5040 9,704,816 7,295,676 
gee ae ie a 2,589,594 1,786,989 
ae ere 1,211,029 1,058,167 
pg hE ere ee 97,511 267,991 
SEPA oe 22,272 15,428 
WEN Go's oe 6.04% 80856 37,156 24,257 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 


Aug. 1, 1925, to July 31, 1926, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 lbs: 
To oy 
From— U. K. U.S Others 
Halifax, N. S...... 4,864 164 526,241 
en 2 Ol. |. saeeh | menbe 15,040 
other 1. DB. Gettin = kiice lees 31 
St: dokm, MW. B...- COR 446 020. 430,348 
Other N. B. points... 682 — 
Montreal, Que. eo 8 Aas 1,817,754 
Quebec, Que. ..... 60,957 ..... 98,801 
St. Armand, Que... 1,428 3 3,024 
Athelstan, Que. .. 0) 173,94 
St. Johns, Que. ... 26,581 44 105,289 
L. Megantic, Que... _...... 27 _ 
Coaticook, Que. 366,968: = v.aves 34,650 
Sutton, Que. ..... 63,258 959 144,807 
Beebe Jct., Que... ..... 125 + cae 
ea CR ee ee 29% 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 219,956 2,562 1,803,978 
Bridgeburg, Ont... 337,625 660 1,003,4% 
Cornwall, Ont. ... A 1,670 
Prescott, Ont. .... 18,429 504 97,114 
Fort William, Ont. ..... 306 
Fort Francis, Ont. ..... 543 
Emerson, Man. ........ 11 eseee 
Vancouver, B. C... 60,678 10,363 1,213,87! 
Peet, REAR: <0. , exnae:.i éawes 1 
Es ae re a 
OOO icc deccer 3,368,450 16,843 7,511,361 
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Shipme 
and whea 
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destinatio 
Aug. 1, 1 
by the Ur 
Domestic 
To— 
Argentina 
Austria .. 
Belgium 
Belgian C 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Costa Ricé 
Cub 
Czeclh:osloy 
Denmark 
Islands 
Dominican 
Ecuador 
Eg) tee 
Esthonia . 
Finland .. 
Frar es 
French At 
French Gi 
Frenvh W 
Germany 
Gree wea 
Guat: mala 
Haiti .... 
Hon uras 
Iceland .. 
Irish Free 
Italy .... 
Jap Ch 
Java and | 
Jugosiavia 
Kw: tun, 
Laty eee 
Liber:a .. 
Lit! nia 
Mex o” 
Mor O vs 
Moza ‘abiqu 
Neth vland 
Dut Eas 
Dut Gui 
Dutc!) Wes 
Nicar; gua 
Nor y 
Pan u 
Peru ome 
Poland, Dé 
Portugal . 
Azor and 
Islands | 
Port. Kast 
Russ (Eu 
Salvador .. 
Spain ' 
Canary Isl 
Sweden ..., 
Turkey (A 
Turk (E 
Virgin Isla 
Philippines 
Venezuela 
United Kin 
British Eas 
British Sou 
Algeria, Tu 
Arabia and 
Ceylon ae: 
Spanish Af 
Br. West J 
Bermuda . 
British Ind 
British Gui: 
British Ho1 
Barbados 
Jamaica . 
Trinidad .. 
Other B. V 
Gibraltar 
Hongkong 
Malta ... 
Newfoundla 
Australia 
Palestine, § 
Canada ..,. 
Totals 
Canadian 
ments thro 


Atlantic se: 
to June 30, 


From— 
New York 
Philadelphis 
Portland . 
Baltimore 
Boston ..,. 
Norfolk ... 

Totals 
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Total whe 
mill as re 
of Statistics 
omitted): 
August .... 
September 
October .., 
Nov: iber 
December ‘co 
January .., 
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Mar pape? 
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Canada—Exports Via United States 

Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
houses of the United States, by countries of 
destination and by seaboard ports, from 
Aug. 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926, as reported 
by the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce: 








To— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
Argentina .......... : 562 
Austria ...... 84,000 ..66-- 
Belgium ...... 8,835,905 1,173 
Belgian CeoM@O .ccecs.  a0cve 320 
BRVIR cocseccsesete  ceseee 21 
meatl i davnns thas cae 2,255,475 182,820 
MO coovsnesteoneuas 600 3,871 
Geman .cebdccsovicns 8,000 184,153 
MebembiS Gs secccsace 225,658 3,021 
Gistea BiGG cccccccess | ¥eenes 7,091 
an .acdehebawnes ie 48,582 142,343 
Czechoslovakia ....-. = eeeses 371 
Deniiark and Faroe 

FolanGS 6 cvcsecdods 1,533,412 103,941 
Dominican Rep. ..... 20,425 25,863 
Memadee cocccservencs . wavens 206 
Bayt scsacecsscecis 86,214 141,795 
Benoni veesiccivess “| | abet 4,035 
Maple n€ \caniscessandes 289,419 109,135 
BEONCO 064006666 0008 3,039,589 1 
Brench AfPiCc@ ..c00e = cvccvee 1,521 
Prench GUMBMR cccc0 «= vvvece 566 
Fren.h West Indies...  «...... 11,027 
Mama. svvesceccse 7,080,628 774,488 
Qeece cc sb etesceducds 3,789,059 318,550 
GeatemaAle sicocseccee cesses 6,211 
Maiti .cveweescseeones  sneeus 58,045 
BRCULG Sacceceavas.. © 00000 678 
Demand saesosseaence . Macnee 1,332 
Irish Free State 3,198,431 20,520 
mely .ccneeanweresss 8,531,571 22,625 
Jap CHOGOM 2.0000 eosecce 1,097 
Java and Madura ...- =. waees 2,011 
Jugosiavia ...ccccees 3,733 167 
Kw CUBE ccccccscs.  cvvece 91,375 
SORVIA. vadeapesdsiedds 81,760 11,292 
Beweria cocewececsece teenee 244 
Lit! MIM cece sscaces 19,000 = ccccee 
BEORICO cc wed hones enw 625,320 3,404 
Mor > Son ee enedees 27,600 30,032 
MesamBGee ccicccce  e00ses 41 
Neth rlands ........ 10,567,297 149,031 
Dut Mast EmGieg 10 és tses 50 
Dut GEOR cscces e8esec 5,501 
Dut« ., » a 7,526 
MearAagus sesescvece 20,000 771 
Nor T breaesiso es 546,337 292,123 
Pan by aatudwenentess «)! ~ Mdateiete 15,669 
eo cactadaeieese ce ZERVae.  “exones 
Pola ON ee 35,365 
Dertugal ssvdectabss< 734,570 380 
Azo and Madeira 

mands. excsesvace 492,264 48,442 
Port. East Africa ... 20,364 5,771 
Russ (Europe) 8,080 8,593 
BRIVAIOF saccecocetese #88080 333 
RP rere 187,762 419 
Cemary TGS iiacs | * ekeeee 372 
WORN cece dee ec eacd 1,061,278 43,016 
Turkey (Asia) ..... Tate. ss Seweee 
Turk (Europe) 58,890 45 
ween ERP esveve © beeen 663 
PEMPDIREE skecvants  rAvvoar 1,233 
WOROSUOIR. 20 cvvicves 235,550 157,456 
United Kingdom 50,925,994 781,018 
British East Africa...  ...... 552 
British South Africa. 487,019 4,674 
Algeria, Tunis ...... 219,843 947 
Arabia and Jehaz ... =. .eeee 225 
MOPUOM cessecssedeee sedate 323 
SOnign AGIGOW sisess 38 = desawn 43 
Br. West Africa .... 73,603 20,764 
SOMOGR cetccakeste . dnduwe 523 
Mecsas RUE cecvevs . sdéote 361 
eetiohs COUN ccicas  secoes 18,676 
British Honduras ... = wwe 466 
MURROD 6 dase a0 4804 2,750 3,660 
MMIC «ce seeseinee 1,077,473 53,739 
BAAD Sctiavesvesé 18,667 13,884 
Other B. W. Indies... —_...... 27,698 
BOOMAP ceccccscces 528,180 6,330 
ee ee, Be eee ee ee ee 244 
er ae 218,166 31,929 
angina are ee 2,816 
DTGIM Nedtasvesae || Cetebe’ 1,817 
Palestine, Gyfia ..0.5 5 3s seeses 9,415 
PENORS. ccavdiesassos 148,290 1,488 

Betas cricne di se Fes 107,583,067 4,018,513 


Canadian wheat and wheat flour ship- 
ments through the various United States 
Atlantic seaboard ports from Aug. 1, 1925, 
to June 30, 1926: 





From— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
mw. SOG ci dees c6au 70,726,027 3,311,995 
Philadelphia ........ 16,755,542 178,499 
re 5,592,270 233,718 
Baltimore .......0++ 11,399,708 13,426 
MOR -scukteeenies 2,654,921 280,875 
POSOI s aeaee caw SSGj0TE = sc veee 

WOAIG .spcienneeke 107,464,342 4,018,513 





Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, by crop years, in barrels (000’s 





omitted): 
1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
August ...... 1,029 426 1,108 1,236 
September ... 1,601 1,787 1,410 1,644 
October ..... 2,308 2,148 2,209 2,147 
November ... 2,126 1,708 2,357 2,219 
December .... 1,737 1,440 1,822 1,939 
January ..... 1,422 1,698 1,850 1,680 
February 1,440 1,557 1,811 1,482 
March ....... 1,609 1,668 1,719 1,721 
Sell. wcmceen 1,416 1,244 1,450 1,408 
Ay ..sveunee 1,491 1,015 1,881 1,878 
Nee 1,647 1,239 1,418 1,265 
Oy .sscudaan «ce | 5d. 2a 6S 
Totals ..... *17,825 18,215 20,384 19,214 


ven months. 





FJipinos, prospering under American 
Sovereignty, are becoming bread eaters. 
This may be an explanation of their abil- 
ity to win the far eastern Olympic games. 
Last year they bought about $8,000,000 
Worth of flour from the United States.— 
Baking Technology. 
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TOLEDO 


Business with the mills is holding up 
remarkably well, in spite of the unusual 
run of satisfactory sales which has char- 
acterized the past two months. It is a 
long time since millers have had any such 
experience. On the last crop, almost as 
soon as new crop business began they 
ran into widely fluctuating markets, lead- 
ing to unsettlement of the trade and dis- 
couraging the purchase of any more flour 
than was required for immediate needs. 

Forward Buying More Prevalent.— 
This year, buyers have felt encouraged 
to book flour more liberally, taking care 
of at least part of their needs as far 
ahead as Jan. 1, and possibly, in excep- 
tional instances, still further. Following 
a long era of high prices, wheat and 
flour had finally settled, near the begin- 
ning of the crop, to the lowest level in 
years, reminiscent of pre-war days, and 
no doubt this gave confidence and in- 
spired buying. That may have been the 
psychology of the thing. 

Millers Satis fied.—One might naturally 
expect some falling off in activity, and a 
marked diminution in buying. While the 
keen edge may be off demand, the mills 
have no complaint and still are doing a 
good business. In many cases they now 
have enough flour on their books to 
serve as a nice nucleus for future opera- 
tion and put them in position to weather 
a temporary let-up in activity. Further- 
more, these bookings will help stiffen 
their backbone in getting a better price 
for their product. 

Range of Prices.—It may seem strange 
to refer to a wheat market which has 
shown a range of 20c in three months 
as reasonably stable, but compared with 
recent years this is so. Wide daily fluc- 
tuations have not been experienced. It 
is just possible that this may have been 
a factor in the satisfactory business 
which mills have booked. It may go to 
justify remarks about last crop year 
when it was said that the erratic course 
of the market had paralyzed business. 

The low bid on No. 2 red, Toledo rate 
points, so far on this crop, has been 
$1.234%2 bu, and the high $1.44, with 
prices working back to the low point last 
week, when $1.2642 was bid on Aug. 27. 
Soft wheat flour prices, standard patent, 
in 98’s, have ranged in the same time 
$6.25@7.65. In other words, flour has 
approached the $6 level, which suggests 
pre-war days. This has encouraged buy- 
ing. 

henorse of Low Prices.—There are a 
few large markets, like Nashville, which 
claim to be able to buy flour 75c@$1 bbl 
below Ohio prices, but where in the 
world they can be getting it, if they are, 
in any volume, is a mystery, as the Ohio 
wheat crop was relatively larger and of 
higher quality, with a heavier movement, 
than any other section of the middle 
western soft wheat area. 

Spring wheat premiums were off at the 
end of last week, and this was gratify- 
ing to millers grinding spring wheat in 
this section. Considerable Kansas wheat 
is being ground by central states millers 
who have participated in the unusual 
bookings of this kind of flour to the 
bakery trade that have been made. 

Wheat Not So Good.—lIt is rather sad 
to relate the damage that has been done 
to unthreshed wheat and oats left in the 
fields during the recent rains. But for 
these rains, if all the wheat could have 
been threshed and stored, there would 
have been the most wonderful crop in 
history, both in yield and quality. Prob- 
ably three quarters of the crop was 
threshed before the rains. Of the rest, 
there will be much that will have sprout- 
ed and. will contain excessive moisture, 
therefore being unsuitable for milling 
and reducing the effective size of the 
crop. 





For instance, one miller reports a car 
received last week, inspecting 19 per cent 
moisture, which could not be used. Dry- 
ing facilities are limited, elevators are 
full, and most millers have no place to 
put this wheat or means to handle it. 
It is most unfortunate. Nature did her 
part in furnishing ideal weather for fill- 
ing wheat heads, producing a crop of re- 
markable quality, and it is not her fault 


that threshing was not done more 
promptly. 
Flour Prices—Soft winter wheat 


standard patent flour was quoted, Aug. 
27, at $6.25@6.60 bbl, local old spring 
wheat flour $8, and new $7.50, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


On account of Sunday operation at 
some of the mills, the output, which is 
figured on a six-day basis, has been 
running better than 100 per cent. 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Gs: DEO vibe es 6a%s-ceaus 50,000 104 
SUOVIOUS WOOK 2. sccccccs 49,000 102 
ED Ge pei eewan’c6e0e eee 37,200 75 
we FORTS BRO vc cccccce? 45,000 91 
Three years ago .......... 44,900 93% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
Aug. 223-28 ...... 
Previous week 
BOOP GEO 2 022cccce 


Two years ago.... 
Three years ago.. 


ATLANTA 


There was little change in the flour 
market last week. Hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing is the policy, though a fair amount of 
this is being done. Stocks in the hands 
of bakers are diminishing and indications 
promise heavier buying very shortly. 
Wholesalers’ stocks are unusually low and 
they also should enlarge their purchases 
within two or three weeks. Primary de- 
mand lately has been for established 
brands, with best grades in particularly 
good call. Shipping directions are active 
on July contracts. 

Prices, Aug. 27, f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 
98-lb cottons: hard winter short patent 
$7.50@7.90 bbl, standard patent $7.20@ 
7.60, straight patent $7@7.40; soft win- 
ter short patent $8.10@8.50, fancy patent 
$7.70@8.10, standard patent $7.20@7.60; 
spring short patent $8.50@8.90, standard 
patent $8.20@8.60, straight patent $8@ 
8.40; Utah soft white wheat flour $7.35, 
Idaho $7.90, Washington and Oregon 
$7.95. 





NOTES 

Miss Mary Day, secretary-treasurer of 
F. Y. Johnson, Candler building, feed 
and grain broker, has returned from a 
week’s vacation trip. 

B. E. Ricketts, manager of the Atlanta 
branch of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, is making an extended busi- 
ness trip through southern Georgia and 
Florida. 

Harotp F. Popwask1. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour sales in the Southeast for the 
last half of August were larger than for 
the first part of the month. Buyers who 
had been following a conservative policy 
since the opening of the new crop season 
made fairly good purchases. Some dis- 
satisfaction, however, was expressed by 
mills because of slow specifications on 
contracts. Shipments of flour have been 
falling below the output of the mills, 
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resulting in some curtailment of pro- 
duction. 

Mill reports last week indicated the 
lightest shipments of flour for several 
weeks, in spite of the fact that new sales 
continued very satisfactory. As a liberal 
amount of flour has been sold for for- 
ward shipment, what the mills really want 
now is shipping instructions. Movement 
of the new crop of cotton soon will be 
Starting and this is the great stimulator 
of business in the South. With prospects 
bright for a large crop, and the price of 
the staple far above normal, it is thought 
that -the outlook is favorable for general 
prosperity in this section. 

Flour prices changed only slightly last 
week. Quotations, Aug. 28: soft winter 
wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $8.50@8.75 bbl; 
standard patent, $7.50@7.75; straights, 
$7.25@7.50; first clears, $6.25@6.75. 

Business is fairly good with rehandlers 
of Minnesota and western flours. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 28: spring wheat first patent, 
98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, $8.50 
@9; hard winter wheat patent, $7.50@8; 
standard grades, 30@50c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 22-28 .. 166,320 115,996 69.7 

Previous week 176,220 123,494 70.7 

WORF BOO ccccces 156,420 112,073 71.6 

Two years ago... 171,720 113,975 66.3 

Three years ago. 157,080 124,431 79.2 
NOTES 


Miss Ruby Green, treasurer of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, has re- 
turned to Nashville after spending a va- 
cation with her mother at Springfield, 
Tenn. 

Major David C. Morton, president of 
the Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, 
who with his family has been at Hot 
Springs, Va., for a vacation, is again at 
his office. 

JouHn LEIPER. 


NORFOLK 


The flour situation is unsettled and 
business only fair. Buyers were of the 
opinion that the bottom of the market 
had been reached, and the first of last 
week showed some activity among them, 
but the later declines in wheat stopped 
buying of any consequence. The bakery 
trade has laid in supplies for the next 
two or three months, but business in the 
main has been marking time, with only 
occasional large lots reported moved. 

Quotations, Aug. 27: northwestern 
spring top patents $8.65@9.25 bbl, sec- 
ond patents $8.30@8.50; Kansas top pat- 
ents $7.30@7.90, second patents $6.95@ 
7.45; winter wheat top patents $6.95@ 
7.40, second patents $6.50@6.80. 

Josep A, Lestie, Jr. 


EVANSVILLE 


There was a better demand for flour 
from both the domestic and the export 
trades last week, covering all grades for 
prompt delivery. Export inquiry offered 
better terms than for some weeks. ‘The 
price declined 25c bbl during the week. 
Quotations, Aug. 27, f.o.b., Evansville, 
98-lb cottons: soft winter short patent 
$7.50 bbl, straights $6.70; hard winter 
short patents, $7.75; clears, in jutes, first 
$5.50, second $5. 

W. W. Ross. 





United States—Grain Crops 
Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
ed States by years (in millions of bushels): 


Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh't 
1926* 839 2,577 1,311 191 42 19 ee 
1925. 669 2,901 1,502 218 49 2 15 
1924. 863 2,318 1,623 178 64 32 13 
1923. 797 8,054 1,304 198 63 17 14 
1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 15 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 155 62 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 75 7 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,649 229 54 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,652 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 


*Aug. 1 estimate. 
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NEW YORK 


Local sales of flour have decreased. 
Due to weaker northwestern markets, 
the trade is cautious, having previously 
purchased sufficient flour to cover re- 
quirements. Sales of hard and soft win- 
ters since the beginning of the crop have 
been of excellent volume, and there is 
little disposition now to pay premiums 
for springs. It is expected that, in con- 
sequence, springs will work close to hard 
winters in price. At present the differ- 
ence is not great, but buyers are too well 
stocked to show much interest. 

Small Range in Pricee.—Quotations on 
nearly all grades are contained within a 
50c range. Soft winters are about the 
only exception, and the difference in 
them is the result of the higher prices 
Pacific Coast mills are asking. Pennsyl- 
vania straights last week ranged 36@ 
6.50 bbl, and western grades $6.50@6.85. 
Demand for clears, both spring and hard 
winter, was good, but few mills had any 
to offer. Prices from the larger mills 
were extremely high, the only low ones 
coming from mills with an occasional car. 

No New Export Business.—Export in- 
terest was quiet. Some of the flour pur- 
chased earlier in the season is now being 
cleared, but there is a decided lack of 
new business. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Aug. 28: 
spring fancy patents $8@8.60 bbl, stand- 
ard patents $7.40@8, clears $7@7.60; 
hard winter short patents $7.30@7.80, 
straights $6.85@7.50; soft winter 
straights, $6@6.85,—all in jutes. 

NOTES 

Lewis Cushman, president of Cush- 
man’s Sons, Inc., returned from Europe 
last week. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 944, in the previous week 
890, and the same week a year ago 842. 

F. I. Hicks, export manager for the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, returned last week from abroad, 
stopping in New York for a day. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, Minneap- 
olis, spent several days in New York last 
week, calling on his mills’ representa- 
tives. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing Aug. 21, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, amounted to 1,- 
004,210 bus and 50,889 bbls. 

John E. Seaver, of Dawson & Seaver, 
flour, recently returned from a vacation 
in the Pocono Mountains, which he re- 
ports would have been beautiful had the 
rain ceased long enough to permit their 
being seen, 

Gilbert Tompkins, a grain merchant in 
this market for many years, died Aug. 
22, aged 77. ‘There was much sympa- 
thetic comment on his death, as nearly 
all his life was spent in the grain trade 
of New York, 

Two members of the exchange are on 
vacation at Lake Champlain, J. G. Web- 
ster, New York, agent for the Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, and John 
E. White, representative for McDonnell 
& Co., who is at Cliff Haven. 

Net profit of the Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration for the 82 weeks ending Aug. 
14, 1926, was $1,397,150, after all charges, 
depreciation and federal taxes. Of this 
total $861,786 was earned in the second 
16 weeks and $535,364 in the first. 

The board of managers of the Produce 
Exchange has been reluctant to close the 
exchange the Saturday before Labor Day 
because of the demurrage which would 
accrue on freight cars that could not 
be cleared if the exchange were not op- 
erating. 

W. J. Grover, sales manager for the 
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Marysville (Kansas) plant of the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., was in New York 
last week visiting G. C. Krause, who 
represents the mill in this market. Mr. 
Krause has moved his office to 305 Prod- 
uce Exchange. 

The first meeting of the New York 
Flour Jobbers’ and Bakers’ Supply 
Men’s Association for the coming season 
will be held on Sept. 1 at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, and since many important 
matters are scheduled for discussion, full 
attendance is urged. 

There was a lively demand for regular 
memberships in the Produce Exchange 
last week, and several sales were negoti- 
ated at $4,000, compared with the pre- 
vious price of $3,900. Associate mem- 
berships are held at $3,300, compared 
with $800 last February. 

W. T. Burke, of Burke & McMahon, 
has returned from a week’s trip to 
Montreal, where he visited the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., which Burke & 
McMahon represent in this market. He 
made the trip by motor, through the 
Adirondacks, in 20 hours. 


BUFFALO 


The flour trade again last week bought 
only what was absolutely necessary. A 
waiting attitude only partially explains 
the situation, as salesmen have been busy 
thinking out new ways of arousing their 
apathetic customers. First clears are 
one bright spot, and demand for these 
is heavy, Some foreign trade is being 
taken care of, but domestic wants are 
easily satisfied. 

Semolina is unchanged in price, with 
demand slightly less active. 

Flour prices are more than attractive- 
ly low, declines following closely the 
action of the futures wheat market. 

Buffalo quotations, Aug. 28: spring 
fancy patents $8.50@8.75 bbl, standard 
patent $8@8.25, clears $7.50@7.60; sec- 
ond clears, $43.50 ton; hard winters $7.75 
@8, straights $7@7.50; soft winters, $8 
@8,25; semolina, No. 2, 5%%¢ lb, bulk, 
Buffalo. 

Rochester quotations, Aug. 28, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patent, $9.50@9.75 
bbl; pastry, $8.20@8.40. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 22-28 ...... 238,000 193,040 81 

Previous week .. 238,000 195,468 82 

BOMF BBO 2c cccre 238,000 200,872 84 

Two years ago... 166,500 140,001 78 

Three years ago. 166,500 103,450 73 
NOTES 


Seth Catlin, grain broker, Boston, was 
on ’change last week. 

A. E. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter En- 
gineering Co., is back from Montreal. 

Official announcement was made last 
week that the Banner Milling Co., Buf- 
falo, had voluntarily dissolved. 


H. C. Veatch, general eastern sales 
manager for the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, is home after a trip to West 
Virginia and other southern points. 


Shreve M. Archer, president of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., _ linseed 
crusher, W. C. Richards, of W. C. Rich- 
ards & Son, Parish, and George Corrado, 
Frankfort, were in Buffalo last week. 

M. A. McCarrnuy. 


BOSTON 


Flour demand last week was dull, the 
trade confining purchases to the smallest 
possible amounts. Many mills, however, 
are offering their product at prices that 
should attract buyers. Millers of hard 
winter wheat flours, especially, have 
made prices much below what should 
be the case, compared with wheat mar- 
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kets. At the close of last week, sales 
of Kansas hard winter wheat short pat- 
ents were made at $7.50 bbl, in sacks, a 
good round lot being disposed of at this 
price, while similar brands were being 
held by other mills at 30@40c above this 
quotation. 

Spring wheat patents also were quietly 
offered at concessions from asking prices, 
although openly firm. Some Minneapolis 
mills were offering at concessions of 10 
@l5c bbl under open quotations, and this 
range probably would have been shaded 
still further if bids for any fair-sized lots 
had been made.* Not much is being said 
by spring wheat flour salesmen as to 
whether the flour offered is from old or 
new wheat, but it is generally understood 
in the trade that offers comprise either 
new or a mixture of new and old. This 
would account for the low prices made 
by some of the mills. 

Demand for soft winter wheat flours is 
slow. There is very little interest shown, 
and millers are cutting prices to a con- 
siderable extent in order to make sales. 
Local stocks continue light, and similar 
conditions are reported at other New 
England distributing points. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks, mill 
shipment, on Aug. 28: spring first pat- 
ents, $9@9.10 bbl, standard $7.85@9, 
first clears $7.10@7.35; hard winter pat- 
ents, $7.10@7.75; soft winter patents 
$7.10@7.75, straight $6.50@7, and clear 
$6.30@6.50. 

NOTES 

E. Walter Long, flour broker, Harris- 
burg, Pa., was in Boston recently. 

F. H. Woodward, former local grain 
man, but now located in Orlando, Fla., 
was here a few days ago. 


Local bankers are offerin 10,000 
shares of the common stock of the Hath- 
away Baking Corporation, recently or- 
ganized, preparatory to listing it on the 
Boston Stock Exchange. 


B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, was a re- 
cent visitor on the floor of the Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange. He was in- 
troduced by N. F. Silbert. 


Recent visitors on ’change included 
Cliff H. Morris, New York, representa- 
tive of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, introduced by Elmer E. Dawson; 
Edward Molnar, sales manager of the 
feed department of the American Mill- 
ing Co., Peoria, Ill., the guest of Charles 
A. Rache. 

Lovis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is unsettled and low- 
er, with buyers indifferent, and mills 
anxious to sell. Stocks in the hands of 
jobbers are not excessive, but there is no 
disposition to operate beyond actual 
needs, as the jobbing trade generally is 
looking for still lower prices. Flour quo- 
tations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks, Aug. 28: spring first patents 
$8.25@8.50, standard patent $7.90@8.30, 
first clear $7.25@7.75; hard winter short 
patent $7.30@7.65, straight $6.90@7.30; 
soft winter straight, $6.15@6.75. 


NOTES 


N. S. Beale, grain dealer, Tama, Iowa, 
who has been here for the Sesquicenten- 
nial Exhibition, was on ’change on Aug. 
24. 

F. C. Meyer, sales manager for the 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., 
was here last week and visited the Com- 
mercial Exchange on Aug. 25. 

Samvuet S, Danirets. 


PITTSBURGH 


An excellent business was transacted 
last week, most sales being of spring 
wheat flours. There appeared to be a 
more optimistic tone among both buyers 
and sellers. The only untoward feature 
was the apparent lack of decisive ship- 
ping directions. Business conditions are 
good and the general impression is that 
after Labor Day there will be a brisk 
market. 

Demand for clears continued good last 
week, while sales of soft winter flour 
were reported as satisfactory. Cracker 
bakers are said to have contracted to 
cover their needs for the next 60 to 90 
days. 

A fair business was reported in south- 
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western brands, with a number of smal] 
lot orders being booked. 

Semolina was in good demand, the quo- 
tation on Aug. 28 being 5c lb, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Quotations, Aug. 28, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh: spring wheat short patent $7.50@ 
8.50 bbl, standard patent $7.25@7.75; 
hard winter short patent $7.25@7.7%5, 
standard patent $6.75@7.25, clears $6.50 
@7; soft winter, $5.75@6, bulk. 

NOTES 

E. N. Griffith, of the Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn., was in Pittsburgh 
last week. 

Frank L. Coover, grain and flour mer- 
chant, Mechanicsburg, died at his home 
there on Aug. 23, aged 61. 

Frank Trusler, flour and feed mer- 
chant, Warren, has sold a half interest 
in his business to his son, Robert H. 
Trusler. 

The flour mill of Neat & Faudree, 
Gallipolis, Ohio, was burned on Aug. 23, 
entailing a loss of $50,000. The origin 
of the fire was undetermined. 

C. C. Latvs. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was inactive last week. The :ma- 
jority of the trade will have to recuce 
stock before it can do much more buy ing. 
Some new springs probably will be want- 
ed to keep up assortments, should prices 
work off to a fairly reasonable competi- 
tive basis, but hard and soft winters are 
in good supply, thus leaving the bu: ing 
field practically monopolized by export- 
ers. The rapidity with which the vi-ible 
supply of wheat is increasing, in the ‘ace 
of large private stocks and good exports, 
is causing the trade to wonder what will 
happen when Canada’s crop comes or the 
market in volume. 

Sales for the week were confined prin- 
cipally to a few cars of near-by soft win- 
ter straight at $5.60, bulk, to $5.85, in 
second hand 98-lb cottons. Minneaypolis 
cash wheat is down about 40c bu since 
July 19, but flour has not followe: it. 
Some buyers contend that hard winters 
will set the tune on this crop, while 
springs will have to play second fiddle. 

Closing prices, Aug. 28, car lots, per 
bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood, 
5c less in jute, or 15@265c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $8@8.25, standard 
patent $7.50@7.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.25@7.50, straight $6.75@7; soft 
winter short patent $6.65@6.90, straight 
(near-by) $5.65@5.90. 


NOTES 


Included in receipts last week were 26, 
395 bbls flour destined for export. 

J. Murdoch Dennis, of Dennis & Co, 
Inc., grain commission and forwarding, 
is at York Harbor, Maine, for a vacation. 

On Aug. 27 No. 2 red winter wheat, 
garlicky, was only 7c bu under No. 2 red 
winter, as against 10c under on July 28. 


Stuart Egerton, of Egerton Bros, 
wholesale grocers and flour, has returned 
from a vacation spent at Eaglesmere, Pa. 

Lee F. Graybill, treasurer and general 
manager of the Warwick Co., miller, 
Massillon, Ohio, visited this marke! on 
Aug. 24. 

J. Carroll Fahey, president of the 
Maryland Grain Co., spends much of his 
time in New York in connection wit!: his 
business. 

J. Ross Myers, of J. Ross Myers & 
Son, flour jobbers and mill representa- 
tives, has returned from a month’s out- 
ing at Eaglesmere, Pa. 

Arthur A. Cunningham, president of 
the Sneath-Cunningham Co., Tiffin, (hie, 
grain and seeds and operating 40 ele- 
vators, was on ’change here Aug. 27 4 
the guest of Gill & Fisher, rail 
exporters. 

It is officially announced that the 
farmers of Maryland plan to sow 22,000 
acres more to wheat this fall than last. 
This is an increasé of only 4 per <ent, 
whereas farmers throughout the country 
are planning a 14 per cent increase. 

C. H. Dorssy. 





Exports of grain through Vancouver 
from Aug. 1, 1925, to July 31, 192¢, to 
taled 52,155,414 bus, compared with 23; 
765,325 for the same period in the pre 
vious year. 
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SEATTLE 


Flour sales continued to be almost en- 
tirely confined to current requirements 
last week. Here and there a baker 
booked some months ahead, but the great 
majority are still holding off, anticipat- 
ing lower prices, 

Flour quotations in north Pacific Coast 
markets cover a very wide range, and 
complaints of price cutting are more 
common than almost ever before. Kan- 
sas flour has been offered here at 25@ 
30e bb1 below local and Montana patents, 
and |.as bten a very disturbing factor in 
getting anything like a fair price from 
buyers 

There was fairly active inquiry last 
week from the Middle West and the 
Southeast, but most bids were too low 


to consider. The Atlantic seaboard has 
shown little interest in coast flours re- 
cently. California trade has been very 


unsatisfactory, as quotations sufficiently 
low to meet the offers of Kansas and 
California mills hardly represent the cost 
of wheat. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, Aug. 27: 
family patent, $7.50@8.20 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour, $6.25@6.85, 98's; 
standard patent, $6.90@7.25, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.50@8.60, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $8.40@8.85; Montana, 
$7.75@ 7.90; Kansas, $7.30@8. 

Export Trade——There was an active 
flour inquiry from China last week, and 
some business is reported to have been 
worked, but bids in the main were far 
too low for mills to consider. Shanghai, 
Japanese and Canadian mills continue to 
underbid American flour. While prevail- 
ing quotations for export straights and 
clears were around $6.70 bbl, less 2 per 
cent, c.i.f., North China and Hongkong, 
last week, most bids were 50c bbl less. 

United Kingdom importers sent a few 
inquiries, but prices indicated were out 
of line. South America continued to buy 
moderately, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 
bbls activity 
Be S8<9B. Sac civescescscs 28,388 70 
Previous week ........... 27,603 68 
We BBO css coe 60s2e Hs 60 30,379 55 
We FOOLR: GOD. s ccc esesces 28,415 54 
Three years ago .......... 37,138 70 
Four years @@O .......0++% 36,557 69 
See YOORG MS: snc ccvsas ze 30,636 57 
Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 
Output Pct. of 
bbls activity 
P. 88-O8 git ciiewsn tase 29,53 52 
Previous week .........+.. 28,107 49 
ey O60 yp tabi beedvch t+ te 28,450 50 
TWo years @GO ......,06%. 6,126 10 
Three years ago .........- 22,565 40 
Four years ago ........... 35,484 62 
Five years ago ....:...... 19,879 34 
NOTES 
L. C. Lens, president of the Spokane 


(Wash.) Flour Mills, spent several days 
in Seattle last week. 

The Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills have 
sold the site of the Seattle Flour Mills 
to the Associated Oil Co. The plant, 
which recently was sold to the American 
aocpipe Co., Tacoma, is being disman- 

ed. 


Robert W. Gran, broker, Seattle, who 
has represented the Royal Milling Co., 
Great Falls, Mont., in this territory for 
some years, now has the account of the 
Caseide Milling & Elevator Co. for west- 
ern Washington. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
Coma the first half of August: to Hong- 
kong. 9,780 bbls; Dairen, 10,000; Shang- 
hai, 125; Yokohama, 125; Amoy, 17,500; 
Philippines, 20,760; South America, 16,- 


000; Honolulu, 2,500; Glasgow, 5,360. 





Washington farmers will increase the 
acreage to be sown to winter wheat 46 
per cent over the fall sowing of 1925, 
according to reports made as of Aug. l, 
to G. S. Ray, agricultural statistician for 
the Washington department of agricul- 
ture. The intentions to plant will, of 
course, be modified by weather condi- 
tions, but if carried out would increase 
the 1925 acreage of 923,000 acres to 1,- 
348,000 


PORTLAND 


The flour market held steady after last 
week’s declines. The volume of local 
business was reported as light. Family 
patents are quoted in straight cars at 
$7.85 bbl, bakers hard wheat at $8.55, 
and bakers blue-stem at $7. 

There are continued inquiries in the 
export flour market, but most bids are 
out of line. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Be, EO ances ocicnage 27,303 43 
Previous week ........... 29,262 47 
We GD ones i esesveawee 21,016 33 
ME none vcct cus 42,685 69 
ZTETOS FORTS BHO ... 22.22% 22,506 36 
PS eee 27,268 7 
Five years ago ........... 24,565 51 

J. M. Lownspate. 
OGDEN 


Utah and Idaho mills are operating al- 
most to capacity, the larger ones run- 
ning full time, with indications that this 
activity will continue for some months. 
These mills, according to reports reach- 
ing Ogden, have future sales made that 
will account for 60 to 90 days’ operation. 

However, there was a slight lull in 
orders last week because of lower wheat 
prices. Utah mills quoted strong second 
patents at $6.80@6.90 bbl, family pat- 
ents $6.50@7.20, and straights $6.60@ 
6.70, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, basis 98-lb 
cottons. Quotations for the southeastern 
market were $7.95@8.65 bbl for family 
patents and $8.05@8.15 for straights, car 
lots, f.o.b., Memphis and other Missis- 
sippi River common points, basis 98-lb 
cottons. Pacific Coast quotations on 
Utah flours were $7.30@7.40 for second 
patents and $7@7.90 for family patents, 
with straights $7.10@7.20, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other California com- 
mon points. 

Demand for soft wheat flours has been 
heavy for several weeks, and Utah mill- 
ers report large shipments, while move- 
ment to California markets also has been 
active. 

NOTES 

Utah is arranging for an official seed 
exhibit at the International Hay, Grain 
and Seed show in Chicago. Utah alfalfa 
seed took 13 out of 15 first prizes there 
last year. 


Owing to drouth conditions in both 
Utah and Idaho, sugar beet crops this 
year have been unsatisfactory, and only 
three plants of the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. 
will be operated in Utah. 


Incoming car lot inspections of wheat 
reported by the Ogden Grain Exchange 
last week totaled 265 cars. Reports 
from country elevators indicated that 
shipments would increase during Septem- 
ber. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


LOS ANGELES 


The flour market is decidedly dull. 
Bakers’ stocks are low, but little buying 
is being done, every one looking for low- 
er prices and expecting the break to oc- 
cur about Sept. 15. Prices have re- 
mained steady for the past two weeks. 
Quotations, Aug. 26: hard wheat bakers, 
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car lots, $7.40 bbl; blended bakers, $7.20; 
California pastry, $7; Kansas standard 
patent, $7.80; Washington-Oregon blue- 
stem patent, $7.40; Montana standard 
patent, $8.20; Dakota standard patent, 
$8.50; Washington pastry, $7. 





“GO WEST, YOUNG MAN” 

How a wager of a barrel of flour was 
directly responsible for the spread of the 
advice, “Go west, young man,” er- 
roneously attributed to the late Horace 
Greeley, former editor of the New York 
Tribune, is explained in a recent issue 
of the Mentor. The writer of the article 
says: 

“If any one ever had cause for com- 
plaint on the ground that posterity has 
given another man credit for his work, it 
was John L. B. Soule, who in the ’50s of 
the last century edited the Terre Haute 
(Ind.) Express. 

“It happened in this fashion: One day 
in 1851 Mr. Soule and his friend, Richard 
Thompson, afterward secretary of the 
navy, were talking in Soule’s office. 
Thompson advised his friend to go west 
and grow up with the country, pointing 
out the wide field that it offered to a 
man of his literary talents. 

“*Why, John, Thompson said, ‘you 
could write an article which would be 
attributed to Horace Greeley if you 
tried.’ 

“*No, I couldn’t, Soule replied. 
I couldn’t.’ 

“‘Pll just take up that bet, my friend. 
Let’s make it a barrel of flour to be 
given to some deserving poor person.’ 

“Soule agreed, and accordingly he 
wrote an editorial for his paper point- 
ing out the opportunities offered to 
young men by the West, prefacing his 
remarks with the observation that Horace 
Greeley could never have given a young 


‘I bet 


887 


man better advice than that contained in 
the words: ‘Go west, young man? 

“The editorial was copied all over the 
country and Greeley received many let- 
ters congratulating him on the excellent 
propaganda he was fostering. The 
phrase grew so popular that at last 
Greeley himself felt that some explana- 
tion was necessary. The New York 
Tribune, of which he was editor, ac- 
cordingly came out with the following 
statement, accompanied by a reprint of 
the Soule editorial: 

“*The expression of this sentiment has 
been attributed to the editor of the 
Tribune erroneously. But so fully does 
he concur in the advice it gives that he 
indorses most heartily the epigrammatic 
advice of the Terre Haute Express and 
joins in saying: “Go west, young 
man !”’” 





PREDICTS LARGE ORIENTAL 
TRADE FOR CANADIANS 


Charles N. Sun, president of the Chili 
Commercial Co., Tientsin, China, in an 
interview regarding the prospects of Ca- 
nadian products in China, said that he 
believed the exports of Canadian wheat 
and flour would show a 25 per cent in- 
crease this year; also that he thought this 
season would create a record in the grain 
trade between China and Canada. 





SEEKS PERPETUAL MOTION 

Michael Ritter, baker, Paris, Ky., is 
dead at the age of 66, after becoming 
discouraged when he failed continuously 
in efforts to perfect a perpetual motion 
machine. He gave up his business sev- 
eral years ago, and when he became 
financially unable to continue his efforts, 
his acquaintances aided him in_ his 
project. 








Increased Consumption of Flour in 


Northern China 
By Hayden Nichols 


HE tendency of the native popula- 

tion in northern China to turn from 

rice as their staple food is becoming 
more and more marked, and North China 
promises in the future to be an in- 
creased market for American and Cana- 
dian grades of flour. This has been aid- 
ed in recent years by improved transpor- 
tation facilities which have permitted 
wheat and kaoliang, a sorghum, to be 
brought in from Manchuria by the Pe- 
king-Mukden and the Peking-Suiyuan 
railways, and by the augmented steam- 
er and railway connections with the 
south, especially with the important 
shipping center of Shanghai, about 900 
miles south of Peking. There is a less 
regular, but important, steamer service 
between Tientsin, the port for Peking 
some 80 miles to the east of the capital, 
and Pacific ports of the United States 
and of Canada. 

At present the. proportion of the Pe- 
king population, to take a single city in 
northern China, which depends upon rice 
as its food staple is small, probably less 
than 10 per cent. The market there, 
like that of Tientsin and many other 
cities in a fairly wide district, has six 
kinds of flour moving as regular factors 
in the trade. These are made of wheat, 
beans and peas, millet, corn, buckwheat, 
and oats. 

Of the wheat flour, which is con- 
sumed chiefly by the well-to-do classes, 
there are two kinds. One is that turned 
out by modern roller mills and known in 
Peking as machine made flour, and the 
other is that made by the old-style na- 
tive mills. Four distinct varieties of ma- 
chine made flour are found on the Pe- 
king market. 

So-called Shanghai flour is sold under 
13 different brands, Tientsin flour under 
10 brands, and American flour under 
three. 

The Yi Lai Mou Flour Mill Co., Pe- 
king, supplies most of the machine made 
flour consumed in that city. That pre- 
pared by the old-style mills is generally 
made by local cereal dealers, and is in- 
ferior in quality to machine made flour. 
The wheat used is obtained largely from 
Chihli province, in which Peking is lo- 
cated, and from Honan province. 


The profits from native milled flour 
are greater than those made by import- 
ing, but the difference in quality causes 
an increasing number of consumers to 
demand imported flour. In importing a 
bag of machine made, either from Tien- 
tsin or Shanghai, the dealer makes only 
about 10c, while on flour from his own 
mill the local miller makes twice that 
profit. 

According to a recent report by a bu- 
reau attached to the foreign managed 
Chinese Maritime Customs Service, the 
old type of native mill turns out 80 Ibs 
first grade flour, 10 Ibs second grade 
flour, and 10 lbs bran, from 100 Ibs 
wheat. The cost of keeping up an old- 
style mill is slight. It is equipped with 
a crude stone milling outfit worked by 
one or two mules and supervised by one 
man. 

Millet flour comes chiefly from the 
northwest over the Peking-Suiyuan Rail- 
way, the towns of Paotowchen and Ta- 
tung being the producing centers. This 
is consumed mostly by the poorer classes. 
Prices formerly were comparatively low, 
but the recent civil wars have caused 
an advance. Corn flour comes from 
Chingchow and other districts in Feng- 
tien province, Manchuria, although some 
districts nearer Peking contribute a 
small quota. 

Corn flour is used by the poorer classes 
in making cakes or unleavened bread. 
Bean and pea flour is a mixture made 
from soy beans, green peas, and some- 
times other beans or peas. When con- 
sumed as food, it is usually mixed with 
wheat flour. 

Buckwheat flour is imported from 
Suiyuan, Nankow and other centers in 
northwestern China, where buckwheat 
and oats are important crops. The ce- 
reals are gathered from the fields, baked 
in large iron pans, and then milled by 
the farmers. The prices of buckwheat 
flour when imported into Peking are fair- 
ly low, but owing to profiteering its re- 
tail price on the Peking market fluc- 
tuates between wide limits. Oat flour is 
also produced in, and imported from, the 
district northwest of Peking. Its retail 
price in Peking is about the same as 
that of buckwheat. 
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Light Demand for Wheat Millfeeds 


Demand for wheat millfeeds continues exceedingly light, and the situa- 
tion is such as to indicate a sharp decline in prices should there be an appre- 
ciable increase in production. Country dealers complain of a lack of business, 
owing principally to good pasturage, reports of which are quite general 
throughout the country. The harvest season is understood to have furnished 
feeders with large*quantities of roughage for immediate needs. Feed manufac- 
turers, on the other hand, are reported to have surplus stocks, and they are 
buying sparingly. The corn situation is still regarded as bullish for millfeed, 
but this does not result in strengthening the current millfeed demand. Mills, 
however, exert little or no pressure on the market, and are fairly well agreed 
that the coming fall and winter will bring heavy demand. Mill prices are about 


at the level of a week ago. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—The market was easier the 
first part of last week, but later it firmed 
a little, as offerings seemed scarcer. De- 
mand is quiet, and only scattered cars 
are being disposed of. Country dealers 
complain about lack of business, due 
principally to good pasturage, and mix- 
ers are buying sparingly, as their busi- 
ness is quiet for the same reason. Spring 
bran was quéted, Aug. 28, at $23.25@ 
23.50 ton, hard winter bran $23.50@23.75, 
standard middlings $24.50@25, flour 
middlings $29@29.75, and red dog $35 
@36. 

St. Louis.—Millfeed is in very light 
demand, sales being limited to scattered 
small lots. Mixed feed manufacturers 
are not buying actively, and the country 
feeding trade is not interested in book- 
ings. Offerings are plentiful, but are 
not pressed upon the market as actively 
as a month or six weeks ago. Prices are 
slightly lower. Quotations, Aug. 28: soft 
wheat bran $22.50@23 ton, hard wheat 
bran $22.50@22.75, and gray shorts 
$26.50@27. 

Milwaukee.—No department of the 
millfeed market shows any activity, and 
while prices are unchanged, they are al- 
most entirely nominal, There is no pres- 
sure of offerings from mills, for the rea- 
son that opinion is fairly well agreed 
that the coming fall and winter season 
will experience a heavy demand, against 
which only a small supply appears to 
be in the process of accumulation. Con- 
sumptive demand is unusually light. The 
pressure of winter bran on the market 
seems to have been relieved, although 
southwestern mills are grinding heavily 
on good flour business. Guotations, Aug. 
28: bran $23@24 ton, winter bran $23.20 
@23.70, standard middlings $24.50@25, 
flour middlings $29@29.50, and red dog 
$34.50@35.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.—Millers and jobbers 
alike report demand for millfeed in 
straight cars as about at a standstill. 
There is a fair inquiry for mixed cars, 
enough, on account of light production, 
to keep mill prices steady. Should pro- 
duction increase, however, and demand 
remain as it is, prices undoubtedly would 
decline sharply. 

Consumptive demand at this time of 
the year is always light. With harvest- 
ing going on all over the country, feed- 
ers have lots of roughage on their farms 
for immediate needs. Feed manufactur- 
ers are represented to have surplus 
stocks of mill offals on hand, so that the 
outlook for improved buying is not very 
rosy. 

Heavy feeds still are firm in price, due 
to light supplies. 

City mill quotations: bran $21@22 ton, 
standard middlings $22@22.50, flour 
middlings $27.50@29, red dog $33@34, 
wheat mixed feed $24.50@29, and rye 
middlings $20@21, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Aug. 31 Year ago 
Bran 20.00 @21.00 $22.60@23.00 
Stand. middlings.. 21.560@22.60 256.75@26.00 
Flour middlings.. 27.60@29.00 30.60@31.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 31.60@84.00 39.00@40.00 


Duluth.—There has been no change in 
millfeed since a week ago. Demand con- 
tinues slow and trade light. Eastern 
buyers show very little interest, either 
immediate or distant. Transit stuff or 
old contracts held on which delivery is 
being asked is seemingly sufficient to take 
care of present requirements. Good pas- 
turage also is checking buying. One mil] 
fills orders as fast as produced; the other 
one is still sold ahead, and trying to 
catch up on old contracts. The market 
is slow, and the undertone easier. 


Great Falls—Millfeed prices are un- 
changed from a week ago. Quotations, 
Aug. 28: standard bran $20 ton, and 
standard middlings $21.50. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City.—Missouri River mills are 
cut off from most of their regular mill- 
feed markets by price conditions, and 
current production is not being easily 
sold. Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas mills 
are supplying the southern trade, while 
St. Louis, Minneapolis and Buffalo 
plants are taking most of the trade east 
of the Mississippi River. As a conse- 
quence, both bran and shorts are weak 
on the Kansas City market. 

Pastures in Kansas and Oklahoma 
have been improved by recent rains. The 
corn situation is still regarded as bullish 
for millfeed, but this is resulting in no 
current buying of the latter. 

Quotations, Aug. 28, basis car lots, 
Kansas City: bran $20@20.50 ton, brown 
shorts $22.50@23.50, and gray shorts 
$23.50@ 24.50. 


Atchison.— Weakness continues in mill- 
feed, with further declines in prices. 
Better demand exists for deferred de- 
liveries, but mills are unwilling to sell 
at current prices. Quotations, Aug. 28, 
basis car lots, Missouri River: bran $20 
ton, mill-run $24, and gray shorts $26. 


Wichita.—Millfeed demand improved 
slightly late last week. Quotations, Aug. 
28, basis car lots, Kansas City: bran, 
$21@22 ton; mill-run, $24@25; gray 
shorts, $27@28, 

Hutchinson.—Mills continue to store 
feed. Aside from an occasional mixed 
car order, no feed is being sold. Shorts 
showed a tendency to weaken last week, 
while bran strengthened somewhat. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 28, Kansas City basis: bran 
$21@28 ton, mill-run $25@26, and gray 


shorts $28. 
Salina.—Millfeed 


demand remains 
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brisk, possibly due to the poor condition 
of the corn crop. Prices remain steady. 
Quotations, Aug. 26, Kansas City basis: 
bran $1.15@1.20 per 100 Ibs, mill-run 
$1.30@1.35, and gray shorts $1.40@1.45. 

Oklahoma City.—Supplies at mills are 
rather large, and.a weak demand pre- 
vails, Pastures supplied much rural re- 
quirements over the Southwest last week, 
and mixed feed mill demands were only 
fair. On Aug. 28, straight bran sold at 
$1.15@1.20 per bag of 100 lbs, mill-run 
bran $1.25@1.30, and gray shorts $1.40 
@1.45. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—Millfeed is not strong, nor is 
it exactly weak. It is soft, with a tend- 
ency to weakness, but the market is 
absorbing production, and millers are 
opposed to accumulations, although 
prices are not firm and the undertone is 
not strong. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted, on Aug. 27, at $25.25@25.75 ton, 
mixed feed $26.75@27.25, and middlings 
$27.75@29.25, and $1 higher for scat- 
tered deferred shipment, all in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 


Evansville, Ind—Demand for millfeed 
last week was very good, with sales close 
up to the margin of production. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 27: bran, $25 ton; mixed 
feed, $27; shorts, $28. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta.—Conditions in the millfeed 
market are unchanged, save that prices 
are a little weaker. Fair sales are re- 
ported for this time of the year, but 
hand-to-mouth buying seems to prevail, 
few sizable orders being booked. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 27, f.o.b., Atlanta: bran, 100- 
lb bags, $28.50@30.50 ton; gray shorts, 
$36@37; brown shorts, $35@36; red dog, 
$45@46. 

Norfolk.—Demand for millfeed is not 
heavy, though supplies are scarce on the 
spot, and prices hold firm. Quotations, 
Aug. 27: red dog $45@47 ton, fancy win- 
ter middlings $35@36, flour middlings 
$33@34, standard middlings $31@32, and 
standard bran $30.50@31. 


Nashville——With increased flour out- 
put during the past few weeks, the mill- 
feed market is feeling the effect of larger 
supplies. Prices continue easy, with de- 
mand fair. Cool weather and rains have 
improved pasturage. Quotations, Aug. 
28: soft winter wheat bran, 100-Ib bags, 
f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $25@27 ton; 
standard middlings, $28@30. 


Memphis.—Very little business is be- 
ing done in millfeed, as buyers are using 
as little as possible while the dull season 
is on, expecting lower prices. Lots of 
rain, excellent pastures and increased 
supply of home feeds lessen require- 
ments, and large consumers generally 
are out of the market. Wheat bran was 
offered, Aug. 28, at $22 ton, gray shorts 
$27@28. 


THE EAST 


Buffalo.—Feeds are practically at a 
standstill. New orders are slow in com- 
ing in. Bran shows a wide spread, rang- 
ing $24.50@25.50. Prices this year are 
much below the levels of 1925 when, with 
a high corn market, middlings were 
higher in proportion to bran than now. 
The heavy rains are said to have pro- 
duced a thick fibrous grass which con- 
tains little sustenance, and with higher 
butter prices and a firm cheese market, 
the farmer soon will be in need of wheat 
feeds. Heavy mixed feeds are firm and 
cleaning up well. Quotations, Aug. 28: 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Aug. 31, 


based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, 





packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minn eapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
PCING DEAR 2.0 cccecccds $23.25@23.560 $21.00 @22.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $29.00@30.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 23.60@23.76 .....@..... , Tae re oe 
Soft winter. bran ..cccee coves Bs cose eevee De cere @ .-@. 31.00 @32.00 
Standard middlings*.... 24.50@256.00 22.00 @22.50 @ --@. 29.50@30.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 29.75@30.50 27.50 @29.00 @ --@. 32.00 @33.00 
BOG OE og Oued 0.005 0 says 35.00@36.00 33.00 @34.00 @ -@. 39.00 @41.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
MOINS WOR ogc cadscess $26.00@25.50 $30.50 @31.50 $29.00@30.00 $27.50@28.50 $ ow Me cose 
Hard winter bran ...... cases @..... 81.00 @31.50 29.00@29.25 27.50@28.50 .....@..... 
eg i a” TT 31.50 @32.00 29.75@30.00 28.00@29.00 25.00@27.00 
Standard middlings*.... .....@26.50 31.50 @32.00 30.50@30.75 29.00@80.00 28.00@30.00 
Flour middlingst . 36,00 @37.00 36.25@36.50 382.50@33.50 edocs Dosecs 
ME GE, on hctdoceecectobe 3.80 41.00 @42.00 CvehUEPGEeee” 24000 Ui eaes ©. .ceccelpacia 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOCOMES wcccesedecs Suscve @29.00 $.....@31.00 $.....@38.00 
@Winnipeg ........ ..s5. 4.00 + eee» @26.00 coves Daoveee 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 









bran $25.50 ton, standard middlings 
$26.50, flour middlings $32, heavy mixed 
feeds $33, and red dog $38. 

Boston.—Local pasturage conditions 
continue excellent. Demand is light. Ca- 
nadian bran is dull. At the close of last 
week, bran and middlings were quoted 
lower, with a fairly steady market at 
the easier prices. There was no change 
in other feeds, a quiet demand prevail- 
ing. Quotations, prompt or near-by 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks, Aug. 28; 
spring bran, $29@30 ton; hard winter 
bran, $29@29.50; soft winter bran, $29.75 
@30; standard middlings, $30.50@31; 
flour middlings, $36@36.50; red dog, 
$41.50; stock feed, $34; reground oat 
hulls, $12. 

Baltimore.—Red dog is $1 ton higher, 
otherwise millfeed is unchanged. De- 
mand is quiet for all offerings. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 28, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $29@30; soft winter bran, 
$31@32; standard middlings, $29.50@ 30; 
flour middlings, $32@33; red dog, $39 
@41. 

Philadelphia.—Millfeed is practically 
nominal and without important change. 
Stocks are light, but there is very little 
demand. Quotations, Aug. 28, prorpt 
shipment: spring bran $30.50@31.50 ton, 
hard winter bran $31@31.50, soft winter 
bran $31.50@82, standard middlings 
$31.50@32, flour middlings $36@37, as 
to quality, and red dog $41@42. 

Pittsburgh—Millfeed is in light de- 
mand, with prices slightly lower. The 
bulk of the business transacted last week 
was in small lots for prompt shipment. 
Quotations, Aug. 28: standard middlings 
$28.50@29.50 ton, flour middlings $33@ 
34.50, spring bran $27.50@28.50, and red 
dog $38.75@39.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Ogden.—A light demand for millfced 
was reported by Utah and Idaho miills 
last week, Pacific Coast markets absorb- 
ing most shipments at lowered prices, 
Ogden quotations on the San Francisco 
market on Aug. 28 included red bran 
$26 ton, blended bran $27, white bran 
$28, mill-run $28, and middlings $38, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco. 

Los Angeles.—The millfeed market in 
southern California is quiet, with little 
buying or selling. Slightly lower prices 
are quoted. Quotations, Aug. 26: Kan- 
sas bran, $30 ton; white mill-run, $30; 
blended mill-run, $29; flour middlings, 
$47. 

Seattle.—The feed market was quiet last 
week, but demand improved somewhat 
toward the close, due to California com- 
ing into north coast markets. On Aug. 28, 
Washington mills quoted standard mill- 
run at $23@24 ton to jobbers, and mid- 
dlings $38@39. Montana mills quoted 
mixed feed at $23@23.50, coast. 

Portland.—The millfeed market is 
weak and lower. Demand is not very 
active in any quarter, and there is some 
accumulation of stocks. Mill-run_ was 
listed in straight cars, on Aug. 28, at $23 
ton, and middlings at $38. 


CANADA 
Montreal.—Millfeed is very strong, 
and brans, shorts and middlings have 
advanced $1. Mill and country stocks 
are still very low, especially those of 
shorts and middlings. New England 
buyers are bidding strongly for bran. 
The country continues to buy conserva- 
tively, hoping for lower prices. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 27: bran $29.25 ton, shorts 
$31.25, middlings $38.25, jutes, car lots, 
Montreal rate points, less 25c ton cash 
discount. At Fort William: bran $22, 
shorts $24, middlings $31. 
Winnipeg.—Pasturage is abundant 
throughout the West, and demand for 
bran and shorts is easier. Stocks every- 
where are low. Export call is lacking, 
and prices are unchanged. Quotations, 
Aug. 28: Fort William basis, bran $2 
ton, shorts $26; Saskatchewan, bran $24, 
shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25, shorts $27; 
British Columbia, bran $29, shorts $2! 
@31; Pacific Coast, bran $32, shorts $3. 
Toronto—An advance of $1 in mil 
prices was made Aug. 23, limited produc 
tion of flour which is always a featur 
preceding arrivals of new crop westet 
spring wheat. Demand for bran is nt 
so heavy, but there is a good inquiry fot 
shorts and middlings, and mills are col 
serving their stocks for use in the mixe 
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September 1, 1926 


car trade. Quotations, Aug. 28: bran $29 
ton, shorts $31, and middlings $38, ced go 
pags, mixed cars, spot cash, delive at 
Ontario points. 


EUROPE 

London, Eng., Aug. 11.—The offal mar- 
ket continues firm. Some further price 
advances were made by London millers 
last week. Bran is sold at £5 10s ton, 
ex-mill, and upward. Middlings are in 
i demand and prices are higher, with 
sellers asking £7 ton, ex-mill. Plate 
pollards are dearer, with sellers asking 
£5 1s 3d for August and September 
shipment, while for the more distant 
months £5 2s 6d is asked. Fancy Plate 
middlings for September and October 
shipment are held for £7 6s 3d ton, c.i-f. 
Belfast, Ireland, Aug. 9.—Mill offals 
are firm. , For the best Sroad bran, mills 
ask £7 10s ton, and for a fancy sort £8. 
For the inferior kinds of red bran, £6 
ton is asked, and for better sorts £6 10s. 


\Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of milifeed at the 
princ pal distributing centers for the week 


endir Aug. 28, in tons, with comparisons: 
r-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 

Minn apolis ... 559 173 9,826 12,752 

Kansis City .. 1,920 1,500 3,180 6,560 

New Of svc 14 2 eee eee 

Baston .oserevd 6 44 

Baltimore .... 160 264 

Philalelphia .. 340 390 eee eas 

Milwaukee .... 835 740 1,412 2,976 





Chicago.—The mixed feed market is 
very spotted. Manufacturers say that 
heavy rains, with consequent good pas- 
turage, have checked buying. Dealers 
are only buying as needed, and require- 
ments have been rather light. What lit- 
tle demand prevails is mainly for spot 
and immediate shipment. 

St. Louis —Demand for mixed feeds is 
inactive, and shipping instructions are 
coming in slowly on bookings made ear- 
lier in the season. Recent general rains 
improved the condition of pastures, which 
has been largely responsible for slowing 
down business. Nominal quotations are 
unchanged from a week ago. High grade 
dairy feeds were quoted, Aug. 28, at $41 
@42 ton, high grade horse feed $36.50@ 
37.50, and scratch feed $44.50@45.50. 


Memphis—Manufacturers are receiv- 
ing little new business, but are busy 
shipping on contracts, and movement is 
fairly good for this time of the season. 
The good outlook for feed crops in most 
of the cotton belt furthers the quietness. 
Late harvesting of the cotton crop also 
restricts buying. Dairy and poultry 
feeds are holding up better than horse 
and mule varieties. 

Nashville——There was little activity in 
mixed feeds last week, with mills not 
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CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS } 


Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
| from Canada in the month of 
July, 1926, as officially reported, 
amounted to 14,809 tons, valend at 
$347,374. Of this amount 10,967 
tons were exported to the United 
States. 

For the 12 months from Aug. 
1, 1925, to July 31, 1926, Canada 
exported 131,811 tons of bran, 
shorts, etc., valued at $3,318,694, 
of which 123,869 tons were export- 
ed to the United States. 











running more than one fourth time. 
Prices were not materially changed. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 28: horse feed, 100-lb bags, 
$30@40 ton; dairy feed, $32@438; poultry 
scratch feed, $41@49.50; poultry mash 
feed, $60@70. 

Atlanta.—Though business in mixed 
feeds is still fairly active for this time 
of the year, sales declined last week. 
Nearly all orders being booked are for 
current needs. Prices are slightly weaker. 
Quotations, Aug. 27, f.o.b., Atlanta: horse 
feed, 100-lb bags, $28@40 ton; dairy feed, 
24 per cent protein, $40@45; poultry 
scratch feed, $45@60; poultry mash, 
$58@68. 

Toronto.—Mixed feeds are in steady 
demand, and mills report a satisfactory 
business for this time of year. Prices 
show little change. Quotations, Aug. 28: 
oat chop, $40.25 ton; oat and barley 
chop, $42.25; crushed oats, $38.25; bar- 
ley meal, $40.25; corn meal, $42.25; feed 
wheat, $52.25; oat feed, $26.25; cotton- 
seed meal, $52.25; hog feed, $41.25; chick 
feed, $60.25,—in mixed cars, delivered at 
Ontario points; discount for cash, 25¢ 
ton. 


Montreal_—Mixed feeds are in fairly 
good demand, the usual proportion being 
included in cars shipped to country 
points. Prices are firm and unchanged. 
Quotations, Aug. 27: special high grade 
feed $43 ton, first grade $38@39, second 
grade $34@36.25, third grade $29, chick- 
en feed $69, growing mash $72, first 
quality scratch grains $54, seconds $51, 
car lots, Montreal rate points, ex-track. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis—Demand for screenings 
is limited, with prices easier. Chaff is 
quoted as low as $2 ton, lightweight 
screenings $5@11, medium $7.50@12.50, 
and heavy $12.50@16. Good country 
screenings, suitable for cleaning and sep- 
arating, are quoted at $12.50@16.50. De- 
mand for mill oats is extremely quiet, 
the quotation being 20@25%c bu. 

Toronto.—Stocks east of the lakes are 
not large, and are firmly held. Dealers 
are not informed as to the prospect for 
supplies when the new crop movement 


begins, and are nursing what they have 
until the outlook is clearer. Prices have 
not changed since a week ago. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 28: standard recleaned screen- 
ings, in car lots on track at Ontario 
points, $24.50@26.50 ton. 

Winnipeg.—Refuse screenings were 
quoted on Aug. 28 at $3 ton, Fort Wil- 
liam basis. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Demand for cottonseed 
products continues light, and little or no 
interest is shown, either here or abroad. 
Quotations, Aug. 26: choice cottonseed 
cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, $26 ton; 
choice cottonseed meal, 8 per cent am- 
monia, sacked, $29; hulls, sound quality, 
$8 ton; linters, first cut 5@6c lb, second 
cut 342@4c,—all f.o.b., New Orleans. 

Memphis.—Activity is limited to de- 
mand for small lots of old meal, which 
is very scarce in this section. On Aug. 
28 $31.50 was quoted for 41 per cent 
and $33 for 43. Uncertainty as to how 
the cotton crop will turn out and the 
lateness of two to three weeks checks 
trading in new, as mills are not disposed 
to make sales at the present low basis. 
Mills in the lower central belt are not 
expected to start operating before Sept. 
15. 

Chicago.—The cottonseed meal market 
is firmer, prices having advanced $1 the 
past week. On Aug. 28 it was quoted at 
$37 ton, Chicago, for 43 per cent. De- 
mand is still rather quiet, and sellers 
find it difficult to interest buyers. 


Milwaukee.—While there is no change 
in asking limits on cottonsead meal, some 
traders profess to see a firmer tone, al- 
though this seems hardly justified by the 
state of business. Demand is light, and 
offerings moderate. The trade is look- 
ing forward to a brisk fall and winter 
business. Nominal quotation, Aug. 28, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $35@37.50 ton. 


Boston.—A little better demand is re- 
ported for cottonseed meal from the local 
trade, with New England demand quiet. 
Quotation, Aug. 28, $35@42 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, Boston points. Local stocks are 
light. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of cottonseed prod- 
ucts were light last week and in small 
lots. Prices were considerably lower. 
Quotations, Aug. 28: 43 per cent, $37.70 
ton; 41 per cent, $36.25; 36 per cent, $34. 

Los Angeles.—Cottonseed meal was 
quoted at $38 ton on Aug. 26. 


Liverpool, Eng., Aug. 11.—Cottonseed 
cakes are firm at the decline, there being 
sellers for September-October at £8 l5s 
ton and buyers at £8 12s 6d. 





“Honorable industry always travels 
the same road with enjoyment and duty, 
and progress is altogether impossible 
without it.” 








FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Aug. 30, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 

1925 1926 
. + -$23.50 $20.50@21.00 
-» 24.00 21,00@21.50 


Minneapolis— 
Bran 
Pure wheat bra 


Middlings ............ 27.50 22.00@23.50 
Flour middlings ...... 32.50 26.50@27.00 
Red dog .............. 39.00 32.00@32.50 
Mixed feed ees . 29.00 24.00@25.00 
Old process oil meal. 43.00 44.00@44.60 
ME wa cee cce ~++e+++ 33.00 29.00@29.50 
Middlings*® ....... 36.00 30.00@30.50 
Pe GRE cccncice . 46.50 41.00@43.00 
Duluth— 
DER. vaca bSs 06o009.¢8% 25.00 21.00@22.00 
Middlings ............ 28.50 23.00@24.00 
Flour middlings ...... 34.00 28.00@29.00 
Country mixed feed... 30.00 27.00@28.00 
 * anata 40.00 32.00@34.00 
St. Louis— 
Saree -- 27.50 23.00@24.00 
Brown shorts . -» 33.00 24.50@25.00 
Gray shorts .......... 37.00 25.00@26.00 
Se BONE coscccsess -- 9.60 6.50@ 7.00 
Hominy feed ......... 37.00 27.00@29.00 
Buffalo— 
WSO BOOR oo ccecce -. 29.50 26.00@26.50 
SEN Suh .wobebe sae --++ 28.50 25.00@25.50 
Standard middlings ... 31.50 26.00@26.50 
Flour middlings -+++. 838.50 32.00@32.60 
a ed ew a 45.00 37.50@38.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 38.50 33.00@33.50 


ee: ME wedwietes ++» 48.50 44.00@47.50 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ............ 26.50 20.50@21.60 
eer S¢ae -. 26.50 20.00@20.50 
Brown shorts ..... 32.00 23.00@24.00 
Gray shorts .. his -. 35.00 24.00@25.50 
RE ee 44.50 36.00@37.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ..... 34.00 29.50@30.00 
Pure bran .. » 33.00 29.00@29.50 
Spring bran ........ 32.50 28.00@29.00 
Spring middlings . - 85.00 29.00@30.00 
Red dog . ‘ oe 48.00 40.00@40.50 
Flour middlings .. 47.00 36.00@40.00 


Milwaukee— 


Winter bran ......... 29.70 23.20@23.70 
a ae verre rs 26.50 23.00@24.00 
Middlings m -+» 29.50 24.50@25.00 
Flour middlings .. 84.50 29.00@29.50 
NS er eee -»»» 42.00 34.50@35.50 
SC 64: nitineen &yae 29.00 20.50@21.50 


35.00 @37.50 
25.00 @ 26.00 
36.00 @37.50 

-- @33.75 


Cottonseed meal ...... 45.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 31.00 
Hominy feed* .. seeee 43.00 
Gluten feedtt ........ 39.30 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


BROMO RRONS cccccccccons $8.30 $9.10 
| Peer errr trie 7.00 9.10 
ic MAD acoccensevevce ese 7.60 
Meneas City ..ccccccces 8.90 9.70 
PRUEWOGMOS 2 cc ccccccsesns 5.70 6.50 
BEE 0.6 cw.apeeeuesonscs esee 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. 1%100 Ibs. 





DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Dried buttermilk remains 
very firm, with demand exceeding the 
supply. Additional creameries are in- 
stalling drying plants, but buyers seem 
able to absorb all offerings. Prices, on 
Aug. 28, were 10%2@l11%c Ib, less than 
car lots, Chicago. ’ 
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Spring Bran (Mi polis) 
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Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
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Winnipeg Bearishness Lowers Wheat Prices 


An extremely weak wheat market in Winnipeg, coupled with better reports 
from the spring wheat area of the United States where harvesting was in 
progress, caused the wheat markets to sag in all centers last week. The de- 
cline was most pronounced in Winnipeg, where the September future dropped 
nearly 5c between Aug. 24 and 30. At times there were rallies in the United 
States markets, due to a good export demand and to buying by millers who 
were said to be enjoying a good business, but fresh selling met these upturns 
and they were short lived. Some opinion was also to the effect that the winter 
wheat crop may turn out to be considerably larger than even the last govern- 


ment estimate. 


The bullish side of the market was represented by the good export demand 
from Europe. Liverpool was evidently of the opinion that measures for re- 
ducing the importation of wheat into several European countries will not have 


much effect on the demand from that continent. 


France was said to have 


bought wheat last week on a large scale from Russia and Canada. Primary 
receipts declined last week, but now that the spring wheat movement is gaining 
momentum, they are considered likely to increase this week. 


CASH WHEAT 

Chicago.—The cash wheat market was 
active and firm last week. There was 
especially an_increase in the premiums 
on the lower grades, which moved in 
better volume to elevators. Hard win- 
ters of milling quality were taken by 
mill buyers; there also was a heavy ex- 
port demand, with large shipments out 
of here. It is said that, the first three 
days of last week, shipments for export 
averaged around 600,000 bus daily. Red 
winters also were in good demand, mill 
buyers picking up the better grades. 
Spring wheat receipts continue extreme- 
ly light. Premiums on No. 1 red were 
1@1'42¢ over Septmber, No. 2 red 1@ 
1%4c over, No. 3 red 1@2c under; No. 1 
hard 4@5c over, No. 2 hard 8@3'c over, 
No. 3 hard 1@1%c over; No. 1 dark 
northern spring 3@10c over, No. 2 dark 
northern 2@8c over, No. 1 northern Sep- 
tember price to 7c over. 

Minneapolis.—Liberal receipts of wheat 
came to market on Aug. 30, when 642 
cars arrived. Demand is described as 
fair, especially for grades of the better 
quality. Prices are lower. There was a 
slightly better feeling on Aug. 31. Ordi- 
nary No. 1 is quoted at September price 
to 5e over; 114% per cent protein, 1@38c 
over; 12 per cent, 8@5c over; 12% per 
cent, 5@7c over; 13 per cent, 7@9c over; 
134% per cent, 9@l1lc over; 14 per cent, 
11@13c over; 15 per cent, 14@16c over; 
15 per cent, 14@16c over; 16 per cent, 16 
@18c over; 17 per cent, 18@20c over. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 28 
was $1.27@1.46%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.25@1.89%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Aug. 81 at $1.2412@1.26%2, and No. 1 
durum at $1.2312@1.25%%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 28 
was $1.40%@1.57%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.40%@1.49%. No. 1 dark closed 
Aug. 31 at $1.39%@1.49%, and No. 1 
northern $1.885%@1.41%. 

Based on the close, Aug. 31, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.23 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.21; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.27, No. 1 northern $1.25; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.24, No. 1 northern $1.22; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.15, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.13. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to Aug. 28, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted); 


1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
-- 112,076 110,018 104,235 135,162 
65,086 


Minneapolis 
Dale... .s. 71,581 109,028 37,233 

Totals ..... 183,657 219,046 141,468 200,248 

Duluth—Demand for spring wheat 
supplies for milling account was spotted 
and varied last week. This made it dif- 
ficult at times for sellers to dispose of 
cars locally. In order to sell out, espe- 
cially in the case of held cars at diver- 
sion points, they found that buyers here 





would not follow up outside bids, which 
were mostly higher, and sold to order 
there. The lack of eastern milling inter- 
est in wheat, and the slow flour market, 
keeps the cash market quiet and narrow. 
No. 1 dark northern closed Aug. 28 at 
$1.424%,@1.49% bu; No. 2 dark, $1.8914 
@147%,; No. 3 dark, $1.3344@1.43%; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.404,@147%. 
Durum received more attention from 
millers and shippers. The former con- 
tinue the main buyers. Receipts have 
been light, so little business could be 
done. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

-——Amber durum——, -——Durum—, 

No. 1 o. No.1 No. 2 
136% @171% 135% @171% 151% 151% 
23... 136% @171% 135% @171% 151% 151% 
24... 185 @170 134 @170 150 150 
25... 135% @170% 134% @170% 150% 150% 
26... 135% @170% 134% @170% 150% 150% 


Aug. 
21... 


27... 133% @168% 132% @168% 148% 148% 
28... 132 @162 131 @162 147 147 

Winnipeg.—Resumption of harvesting 
operations in the West has caused a 
downward tendency in wheat prices, all 
grades recording declines last week. The 
local market has lacked strength. Ex- 
port buying was dull, and speculative 
business very small. Heavy selling has 
been done, chiefly by the wheat pool, and 
considerable hedging has taken place. 
Approximately 100 cars new crop wheat 
have been inspected here. If foreign de- 
mand shows no improvement, lower 
prices are considered inevitable. Busi- 
ness in the cash grain department has 
been a small lot affair, with a slightly 
improved demand from exporters for 
No. 3 northern. Cash No. 1 northern, in 
store, Fort William or Port Arthur, was 
quoted, Aug. 28, at $1.45% bu. 


Toronto.—Rainy weather is still inter- 
fering with deliveries of winter wheat 
at Ontario points, The movement is in- 
creasing, but some farmers begin to de- 
spair of saving their crops in marketable 
condition. Considerable wheat is being 
exported to Europe via Montreal, and 
more is crossing the line for export from 
United States ports. The quantity rep- 
resented by this movement is greater 
than most millers realize, and this may 
have some effect on domestic prices later. 
In the meantime local mills are paying 
sufficient, where good wheat is offered, 
to divert deliveries to their doors. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 28: new crop of millable 
quality $1.18@1.25 bu in wagon lots at 





mill doors; for export, $1.22@1.24 in 
car lots, country points. Western spring 
wheat for delivery at Ontario milling 
points, $1.50% bu for No. 1 northern, 
track, Bay ports. 

Kansas City.—Local mills continue in 
the market for good type grain, and a 
fair outside milling demand exists, but 

rices have followed futures to slightly 
loaer levels. Demand for prompt ship- 
ment grain is limited. It is fair for de- 
ferred loading at satisfactory bids, al- 
though scarcity of storage space in Kan- 
sas City is restricting such business. 
Lack of shipping instructions on flour is 
a major factor in curtailing mill buying. 
Quotations, Aug. 28: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.26@1.34, No. 2 $1.2542@1.3342, No. 3 
$1.2542@1.32%2, No. 4 $1.24@1.31; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.2634@1.27%, No. 2 
$1.2612@1.26%, No. 3 $1.24@1.26, No. 4 
$1.22@1.24. 

Milwaukee.—Cash wheat was on the 
downgrade nearly all last week, follow- 
ing futures closely. Prices have receded 
4@5c bu. Offerings are fair, and there 
is a good local and shipping demand. 
Receipts were 203 cars, against 334 in 
the previous week and 156 a year ago. 
Quotations, Aug. 28: No. 1 dark Dakota 
northern $1.45@1.47 bu, No. 1 hard win- 
ter $1.34@1.35, No. 1 red winter $1.83 
@1.35, No. 1 durum $1.33@1.34. 

St. Lowis.—Soft wheat prices showed 
little change on the week at the close. 
Good, dry milling wheat was scarce and 
in fair request, but there was not much 
demand for poorer qualities, although 
offerings were cleaned up fairly well. 
Low grades of hard and mixed wheats 
suffered a slight decline. Milling quali- 
ties were scarce. Demand for hard 
wheat was good. Receipts last week 
were 440 cars, against 516 in the previ- 
ous week. Cash prices, Aug. 28: No. 1 
red $1.34@1.35 bu, No. 2 red $1.88@1.34, 
No. 3 red $1.31@1.33; No. 1 hard $1.34, 
@1.37%2, No. 2 hard $1.83, No. 4 hard 
$1.29. 


Nashville—The wheat trade was with- 
out unusual features last week. Fair 
demand continued for good milling 
grades, mills making purchases to cover 
sales of flour. No. 2 red, with bill, Aug. 
28, was quoted at $1.46@1.49 bu at 
Nashville. 


Toledo.—Attention is called to re- 
marks descriptive of milling and the 
present condition of wheat receipts in 
the central states department of this 
issue. Toledo millers were bidding 
$1.26% bu for No. 2 red, Toledo rate 
points, on Aug. 27. 


Great Falls.—Choice No. 1 northern 
was quoted, on Aug. 28, at $1.30 bu, de- 
livered, Great Falls. 


Seattle——There was good demand for 
wheat last week from exporters, but only 
a moderate milling demand. Farmers 
were disposed to hold. Arrivals of 
southern Idaho wheat, which generally 
goes to the Middle West or California, 
were large. Quotations, to arrive, basis 
No. 1 sacked, coast, Aug. 27: soft and 
western white and Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.3112@1.382 bu; hard winter, $1.29%; 
western red, $1.284%2; northern spring, 
$1.3012@1.31. Futures, basis No. 2 soft 
white, bulk, coast, Aug. 27: September, 
$1.2642; December, $1.80%,. 


Buffalo.—Mills are well filled with 
hard winters, and are not interested in 
shipment offers. Soft winters, unless 
dry, are not readily salable. 


New York.—The wheat market de- 
clined slightly under pressure of new 
spring wheat. Weather conditions im- 
proved, and export sales were fair. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 27: No. 2 red, c.if., do- 
mestic, $1.45% bu; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.64%; No. 2 hard win- 











Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 








in bushels: 
————— Week ending c July 1 to————, 
Wheat to— Aug. 21,'26 Aug. 22,’25 Aug. 14,’26 Aug. 21,’26 Aug. 22, 25 
oo BRP ee  , Serre 455,000 2,214,000 399,000 
United Kingdom ....... 2,138,000 1,288,000 1,055,000 11,715,000 2,412,000 
Other Europe .......... 1,797,000 954,000 2,613,000 13,030,000 4,259,000 
GRRBER ove cocecccccccce 907,000 68,000 748,000 3,959,000 2,706,000 
149,000 45,000 774,000 3,063,000 241,000 
*5,424,000 2,355,000 5,645,000 33,981,000 10,017,000 
147,000 1,316,000 231,000 2,434,000 5,269,000 
218,000 103,000 202,000 1,646,000 1,010,000 
53,000 977,000 22,000 871,000 5,568,000 
oneeee 35,000 veeves 2,194,000 4,094,000 


*Including 150,000 bus via Pacific ports, 











* September 1, 1925 


ter, f.o.b., export, $1.50%; No. 1 north. 
ern Manitoba, in bond, f.o.b., export, 
$1.64%,; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex. 
port, $1.45%. 

Philadelphia.—The wheat market has 
been affected by speculative influences, 
and closed 3c lower last week. A fair 
business was done for export early in the 
week, but toward the close foreign bids 
generally were reduced below a workable 
basis. Demand from millers is light. 
Quotations, Aug. 28, car lots in export 
elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.40 bu; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.32%. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Aug. 2% 
was 1%,@2%c lower than on the pre- 
ceding Saturday, with export demand 
good, and stocks, mostly domestic, show- 
ing an increase of 398,000 bus. Closing 
prices, Aug. 28: spot No. 2 red winter, 
$1.40% bu; spot No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.33%; No. 3, $1.30%; new south- 
ern No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.32%; 
No. 38, $1.29% ; No. 4, $1.26 $ No. 5, 
$1.23%. 

Portland.—The wheat market was less 
active last week than in the previous one, 
but in the aggregate a good volume of 
business was done. xporters have 
worked considerable business with Eu- 
rope, mainly in parcel lots, and are un- 
derstood to have most of these sales coy- 
ered. Farmers sold well while the de- 
mand was active, particularly jn Uma- 
tilla County and in southern Idaho, but 
since prices declined, offerings by the 
country have not been so liberal. On 
Aug. 28 club and soft white were worth 
$1.32 bu, hard winter $1.30%, and soft 
red around $1.28. 

Liverpool, Eng., Aug. 11.—Inquiry for 
wheat is light, but there is no lack of 
offers from the United States and Can- 
ada, the latter offering more freely at 
lower prices. Samples of Russian wheat 
are on the market, and although there are 
no definite offers, it is expected that ship- 
ments will be made and that they will 
be supplemented by fair quantities from 
the Danubian countries. Some Polish 
wheat has already been sold, and more 
is on offer. 


London, Eng., Aug. 11.—There has 
been a further reduction in wheat values. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, on passage, 
last week sold at 58s@58s 14d, for Au- 
gust shipment at 57s 9d, and for Oc- 
tober-November at 54s 142d@54s 6d. No. 
2 northern Manitoba, on passage, sold at 
56s 9d, and there are sellers for August 
shipment at 56s 6d. No. 2 hard winters 
sold on passage at 53s 9d, while for Au- 
gust shipment 52s 9d was accepted, with 
further sellers at the price. No. 2 red 
winters for first half August shipment 
sold at 52s 6d, and Australian wheat, ar- 
rived, at 57s 6d, there being further sell- 
ers at the price for afloat parcels. Choice 
white karachi afloat is offered at 57s, and 
for August shipment at 56s 9d. It is re- 
ported that some Polish wheat sold on 
sample for August-September shipment 
at 51s. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis —Range of coarse grains 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 
28, and the closing prices on Aug. 30, 
respectively: No. 3 white oats, 342@ 
B8%c, 3454@35%c; No. 2 rye, 91@947%4¢, 
915%,@93%c; barley, 50@62c, 50@60c. 

Duluth—tThere is little interest in oats, 
and any business worked is almost entire- 
ly a feeding proposition. The country is 
not moving stuff as yet in any volume. No 
shipping is going on. No. 8 white spot 
are selling at 4c discount under Chicago 
December future. 

The barley market is taking the offer- 
ings well, with no apparent effect 
prices. Buyers are taking quality sup- 
plies readily, but are inclined to go slow 
in buying the feeding grades. Country 
shipping has started to pick up. Out 
side interest in rye continues narrow, it 
being difficult to work anything to the 
East or for export. New crop stu‘f has 
commenced to move in, with elevators 
taking care of arrivals. Mill buying * 
not in evidence. 


Chicago—Receipts of rye were very 
light again last week. The market wa 
steady, and offerings were easily disp 
of. No. 2 was quoted around 91c bu, 
1¥4c over September. Oats were steady; 
and in fair request. No special activity 
or feature to the market. No. 2 white 
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were quoted, Aug. 28, at 38%4,@40c bu, 
and No. 3 white 3642@39%4c. 

Milwaukee.— Values of coarse grains 
have been depressed under the influence 
of good receipts and only a fair demand. 
Cash rye is 2@3c lower, in sympathy with 
wheat. Receipts were 22 cars, against 23 
in the previous week and 13 a year ago. 
There is a good shipping demand. Cash 
oats are %@%c lower, with fair offer- 
ings and a good local and shipping de- 
mand. Barley is firm for dry grain, but 
weak and 4@5c lower for wet, consider- 
able of which is arriving. Closing quota- 
tions, Aug. 28: No. 2 rye, 9534@96%4c bu; 
No. 3 white oats, 374%,@38%4c; malting 
barley, 57@69c. 

Boston.—New oats for shipment are 
offered more freely, and the market is 
lower. Old oats are firmly held. For 
shipment, they are quoted at 55@56c bu 
for fancy 40-42 lbs, with fancy 38-40 Ibs 
at 51@55c, regular 38-40 lbs at 53@54c 
and regular 36-38 lbs at 52@53c. New 
regular 36-38 lbs range 49@5lc and regu- 
lar 34-36 Ibs 48@50c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Aug. 28: No. 
2 white, new, domestic, 47c bu, nominal; 
No. :: white, new, domestic, 44c, nominal. 

Bufalo.—Only fancy white unstained 
oats are selling well. Poor, stained and 
lower grades are moving at a discount. 
Quotations, Aug. 28: No. 3 white 38%c 
bu, and No. 4 white 32%c. Offerings of 
new barley continue small, and old is not 
pressing. Rye demand is light, with few 
offerings. No. 2 rye was held, on Aug. 
28, at $1.02 bu, Buffalo. 


Philadelphia.—Old oats are in small 


supp'y and steady, with a moderate local 
dema.d. No export business is reported. 
Quotations, Aug. 26: No. 2 white, old, 


50@51 Yee bu; No. 3 white, old, 49@50%c. 
Nashville——Moderate shipments of oats 
are being made. The movement from 
Illincis to this market continues, with 
considerable damage reported on account 
of excessive rains. Quotations, Aug. 28: 
No. 2 white, 444c; No. 3 white, 43%c. 
Winnipeg—Coarse grains were dull 
last week, the most active demand being 
for barley. At times oats received some 
attention, but rye was more or less neg- 


lected. Lightness of offerings has re- 
stricted trade. Prices have held fairly 
steady. Quotations, Aug. 28: No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 48%c bu; barley, 


61%c; rye, 92%e. 

Toronto—Coarse grains are steady, 
with a few minor changes in prices. Trad- 
ing is light and will be till new crop 
stocks are offering. Quotations, Aug. 28 
Ontario oats 42@44c bu, barley 59@6l1c, 
rye 90c, in car lots on track, country 
points; No. 2 yellow corn 79c bu, c.i.f., 
Goderich or Owen Sound; No. 3 western 
oats 4914¢ bu, c.i.f., Bay ports. 





The retail food index issued by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor showed for 
July 15, 1926, a decrease of practically 
2 per cent since the previous midmonthly 
figure. 
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GRAIN MOVEMENT AND STOCKS | 
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United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Aug. 
28, as reported to the United States Bureau 
J 





of Agricultural E ics, in b 
Canadian, 
American in bond 
BRED | 6 dace ones tea008 67,040,000 2,732 
MD Aseresanacecnepes 9,688,000 1,133,000 
Sn Ges becca deeds wes ot SE,weneee = ——OS Ck Se yee 
DT: spavecencakeees 3,438,000 319,000 
DE is ote phe cn) 4agt ot 43,062,000 281,000 
OENN ccveccsnasess 771,000 1,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Aug. 28: wheat, 1,032,- 
000 bus; rye, 2,260,000; oats, 800,000; corn, 
1,176,000. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 28, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 496 1,197 138 855 2,028 303 
Kansas City .. 3 21 22 5 11 57 
Chicago ...... 420 430 64 317 oe oe 
New York ... 99 595 228 517 227 110 
Boston ....... ee 33 oe es oe 
Baltimore .... 3 166 ee 90 5 60 
Philadelphia... .. 7 as of 3 40 
Milwaukee ... 272 628 28 194 7 oe 
Dul.-Superior.. 1861,679 1001,148 338 1,127 
*Buffalo ..... 96 609 149 -» 171 846 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 





Fla d—R ipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 28, in bushels (000’s omit- 

ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments 





Stocks 


1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 481 678 51 122 376 64 
Chicago ...... 4 3 ae os oe ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 7 51 65 118 406 226 
Beale ....+ 113 154 ° 


*Receipts by lake a Shipments by 


lake and canal. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Aug. 27, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 129 18 23 118 
CO ee 229 50 ine 
Grain Growers .. 149 96 52 
Fort William ... 45 4 11 see 
@. DZ. BR. cccvcnes 214 91 37 222 
Northland ...... 623 106 31 eee 
Gam. Gers cocces 175 44 7 741 
Sask. Pool 

NGs 4G soccéce 375 51 10 522 

IO. © vesecnce 414 40 7 213 
Private elevators. 2,119 667 241 247 

Weta. ccrcvsss 4,473 1,168 419 2,063 
WeGF APO. .cccess 3,199 1,044 331 818 
Receipts ........ 228 52 104 3 
Lake shipments.. 3,554 175 159 146 
Rail shipments... 17 52 a8 eee 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... an.  MeOrrererre 10 
No. 1 northern.. 495 Durum ........ 363 
No. 2 northern.. 817 Kota .......... 25 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor 29 Winter ........ 7 
No. 8 northern... 199 Others ......... 275 
INO. 6 cccccvcecs 60 Private ....... 2,119 
WhO. GB cccccveces 59 
BO. 6 cccceceses 8 ee: favssive 4,473 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 3 C. W......+ 104 OUROTS ...cceee 189 
No. 3 C. W...... SS PREIVECS 2 crcccce 667 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 8 
DL BOOB. .cccccces 77 SOOKE a cascces 1,168 
MB ML veh er vances 61 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Aug. 28, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis 3,0124,265 728 1,771 3,124 1,783 


Kan. City. ..2,1701,490 2,340 631 15,852 4,288 
Chicago ... “1, 939 455 2,971 406 aie - 
New York ..2,7101,111 1,566 902 1,062 623 
Boston ..... 41 + 5 46 
Baltimore . [1,007 371 325 548 3,725 4,093 
Philadelphia. 216 310 63 55 2,062 1,320 
Milwaukee... 284 272 701 494 

D.-Superior.. 6721,765 535 920 3, 565 2, 750 
Toledo ..... 433 106 131 13 

*Buffalo ....3,626 2,041 1,030 4, 400 2 2. 612 


*Receipts by lake only. iiemantn by 


lake and canal. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 
for the week ending Aug. 28, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 177 141 53 66 389 87 
Kansas City .. 125 147 113 2672,176 1,057 


Chicago ..... 403 2,715 633 1,425 
New York ... 43 15 2 117 41 
Boston ....... o* _ ée _ os 1 
Baltimore .... + 35 - ee 62 66 
Philadelphia. . 6 12 - 7 70 23 
Milwaukee ... 49 113 62 26 es 
Dul.-Superior.. 4 5 ee ee 9 
BOURGES coceves 80 49 28 20 *s “0 
*Buffalo ..... 209 305 5600 . 3,081 612 
*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 28, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 111 399 33 943,415 450 
Kansas City .. 16 17 


20 2 81 77 
Chicago ...... 75 30 1 32 ee ee 
New York ... 2 209 a -- 1,233 54 
Westen ....0.- <s 1 0 ee 1 2 
Baltimore .... 2 3 an oe 48 59 
Philadelphia. . 2 1 vs e* 6 2 
Milwaukee ... 31 24 6 15 oe 
Dul.-Superior. . rt 233 90 2,932 637 
*Buffalo ..... 37 75 262 


*Receipts ie lake ‘only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 28, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneap’lis 1,6333,153 242 389 15,992 17,926 


Kan. City.. 119 6581 28 121 481 4,049 
Chicago ...1,874 2,576 568 1,380 _s bes 
New York.. 180 649 20 711 1,109 1,167 
Boston .... 19 28 és <i 13 71 
Baltimore.. 35 111 32 s 44 252 
Philadelphia 50 164 11 76 148 240 
Milwaukee... 358 999 196 75 eee eee 
Duluth-Sup. 36 1,826 -- 785 8,992 4,009 
Toledo .... 353 687 98 571 sas mae 
*Buffalo ... 123 509 123 2,103 1,936 


*Receipts are by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 





For the year ending July 31, Canada 
exported 85,588,571 bus more wheat to 
the United Kingdom through United 
States ports than through her own. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Aug. 21, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Changes 
Week from Totals 
A ending pre- Aug. 22, 
Wheat— Aug. 21 vious week 1925 
United States*... 64,750 +7,437 38,357 
United Statesf... 3,342 +304 1,374 
eo eee 22,739 —2,767 9,586 
TEE cc cecces 90,831 +4,974 49,317 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
GREED ev cceskses $44,700 +100 34,500 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
WEY 9-0 <b 04000 135,531 +5,074 83,817 
CORN nited States and Canada— 
WED ac Vi veteds 23,249 —1,145 6,362 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
EL sais'nc'e> €a'od 47,332 +3,607 61,518 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {tContinent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
1926— o———— United States——__, 

Week East Pacific 

ending— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 3...... 13,273,000 38,213,000 16,486,000 
July 10..... 15,363,000 2,308,000 17,671,000 
July 17..... 17,639,000 1,855,000 19,494,000 
July 24..... 22,342,000 2,280,000 24,622,000 
July 31..... 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
Am. Teocae 44,862,000 2,469,000 47,331,000 
Aug. 14.... 57,313,000 3,038,000 60,351,000 
Aug. 21.... 64,750,000 3,342,000 68,092,000 

Totals, U.S. U. King- 

Week and Canada dom and 

ending— Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 3..... 39,900,000 66,386,000 63,300,000 
July 10.... 37,384,000 65,055,000 50,300,000 
July 17.... 35,731,000 65,225,000 62,300,000 
July 24.... 33,885,000 68,507,000 47,700,000 
July 31.... 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
Aug. 7.... 27,592,000 74,923,000 42,900,000 
Aug. 14.... 25,506,000 85,857,000 44,600,000 
Aug. 21. 22,739,000 90,881,000 44,700,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and British 


visible supply: 


Week ending— Week ending— 


July 3 ....109,686,000 July 31 ...110,649,000 
July 10 ...105,355,000 Aug. 7....117,823,000 
July 17 ...107,525,000 Aug. 14...130,457,000 
July 24 ...106,207,000 Aug. 21...135,531,000 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 

Aug. 14— 1926 1925 1924 
Receipts from farms. .220,000 160,000 170,000 
, See 28,104 9,432 12,465 
RE kbc cases bees 841 1,070 1,280 

Stocks on Aug. 14— 

AR QOPTRIRRIS 2.60 ccsies 60,341 36,360 64,237 
At country elevators, 


100,507 96,973 


mills and in transit 93,961 9 
16,658 4,089 


Week's increase 21,320 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, 
Week ending 


duty paid, bus: 
Jan. 1, 1926, to 











Aug. 21 Aug. 14 Aug. 21, 1926 
TY ne. Pr 78,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 

into flour for export, bus: 

- Week ending———— Jan. 1, 1926, to 

Aug. 21 Aug. 14 Aug. 21, 1926 

273,000 233,000 6,191,000 
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FLAXSEED “8, PRODUCTS | 


The fine weather which has prevailed 
in the Northwest for the past fortnight 
is believed to have improved the pros- 
pects for the flax crop, with the result 
that the country has been a much freer 
seller of seed. This, coupled with ex- 
treme weakness in Buenos Aires, has 
caused prices to sag sharply. The Min- 
neapolis September future declined about 
8c between Aug. 24 and 30. The de- 
cline in Argentina is probably due to 
the fact that the new crop is now being 
planted, and prospects are that a larger 
acreage will be sown. 

Some believe that flaxseed prices are 
now too low, saying that the average 
price for the fall months of 1925 was 
$2.55 bu, compared with the present 
price of about $2.30. The Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., linseed crusher, Minne- 
apolis, states that there is now more oil 
contracted for, for future delivery, than 
there was last year at this time, and that 
oil for Europe is quoted for January- 
April at slightly higher prices than for 
prompt shipment. 

Demand for meal is reported to be fair 
and, in view of the lower seed prices, 
linseed meal is slightly lower. In spite 
of the fact that export demand is quiet, 
crushers have increased the price of oil 
cake slightly. 

Minneapolis.—Demand for linseed meal 
continues fairly heavy, crushers report. 
Prices are 50c@$1 ton lower than a week 
ago, it being quoted at $44 ton at Min- 
neapolis, $46.50 at Chicago, and $46 at 
Toledo. At Buffalo 32 per cent meal is 
priced at $44. 

The exceptionally heavy export demand 
which existed a week ago has subsided, 
and the call for cake is quiet. It has 
advanced 50c over a week ago, and is 
quoted at $40.50 ton, f.a.s., New York. 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis —— Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 








Aug. 24 2.37% 2.40% 2.39% 2.41% 
Aug. 26 .. 4 2.36% 2.39% 2.38% 2.40% 
Aug. 26 .. 2.82% 2.37% 2.36% 2.38% 
Aug. 27 .. 2.30% 2.34% 2.33% 2.36 

Aug. 28 .. 2.28% 2.28% 2.32% 2.31% 2.383% 
Aug. 30 .. 2 2.30 2.34% 2.33% 2.35% 





Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
Aug. 28, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


c—Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1925-26 1924-26 1925-26 1924-25 
Minneapolis .. 10,906 15,075 2,821 3,752 
Duluth ...... 9,508 16,863 8,398 15,474 





Totals ..... 20,414 31,938 11,219 19,226 

Chicago.—The flaxseed market is easi- 
er, prices declining 50c last week. The 
lower levels stirred up a little interest, 
but jobbers say demand is for single 
cars only. Linseed meal was quoted, 
Aug. 28, at $47 ton, Chicago. 

Duluth.—Trade sentiment in flax has 
been bearish. The market was kept up 
early so long as operators stood back of 
it, but the minute buying slackened, 
prices commenced to sag. As the en- 
deavor of locals to get rid of holdings 
became more urgent on the increasing 
weakness from outside markets, especial- 
ly Minneapolis, toward the close of last 
week, the situation took on intensified 
depression, bordering on liquidation. 
Cash trade is entirely confined within 
the narrow receipts and offerings. <A 
few cars and job lots to arrive in Sep- 
tember have been offered and sold. 

Milwaukee.—Trade in linseed meal is 
quiet, although this is not an unusual 
situation at this period of the year. 
However, it is felt that the jobbing trade 
has done little in accumulating supplies 
for the heavy consumptive season, and 
there will be a brisk call later which may 
press prices much higher. Production is 
moderate, and crushers are storing meal 
in anticipation of a spirited demand. 
Quotation, Aug. 28, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$46.50@47.50 ton. 

Boston.—There is a fair demand for 
linseed meal, with the market a shade 
lower. Light stocks are reported in Bos- 
ton and New England. On Aug. 28 Buf- 
falo offered 32 per cent meal at $49.20 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, prompt shipment, 
and 34 per cent at $50.70, shipment with- 
in 45 days, all Boston points. Light of- 
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ferings are reported for shipment from 
Edgewater. 

Buffalo.—Linseed meal prices are un- 
changed, but the feeling is stronger, with 
high protein firm. Quotations, Aug. 28: 
34 per cent, $47 ton; 32 per cent, $44.50. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for linseed meal 
is light, with prices unchanged. Quo- 
tation, Aug. 28, $51.20 ton. 

Winnipeg.—There is a good demand 
for linseed cake and meal, but western 
mills have little to offer. Several of the 
plants manufacturing these products 
have been closed for some weeks. No 
change has been made in prices. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 28: oil cake, in bags, $42 ton, 
and meal $44. Very little speculative 
buying of flaxseed has been in evidence, 
and this grain has had no attention from 
Canadian and United States crushing 
interests. Prices registered a consider- 
able decline last week, closing on Aug. 
28 at $2.04% bu, Fort William basis. 

Toronto.—There is a steady demand 
for linseed meal for feeding purposes, 
and prices are firm. Mills ask $48 ton 
for car lots at their points, while dealers 
doing a distributing business are selling 
in car lots at $50@52 or in mixed cars 
at $54, delivered, Ontario points. 

Liverpool, Eng., Aug. 11.—American 
linseed cakes are offered at £10 2s 6d 
ton for September shipment. A cargo of 
1,000 tons north Russian, 95 per cent, 
pure, in bulk, sold at £9 10s ton, c.i.f., 
last week. . 








London, Eng., Aug. 11.—There is no 
change in the price of oatmeal and rolled 
oats. Demand for spot is quiet, and 
until there is better movement out of 
store importers are not inclined to make 
forward purchases. It is understood 
that cable offers from shippers remain at 
37s 9d for rolled oats and 87s 8d for 
oatmeal. London millers are nominally 
asking £16 ton, ex-mill, for all cuts. 

Belfast, Ireland, Aug. 9.—There is no 
improvement in demand for oatmeal, and 
prices are a little easier. The rather un- 
favorable reports of the Canadian crop, 
however, have a firming influence. Rolled 
oats are quoted at 37s, c.i.f., Belfast, for 
August shipment and 37s 6d, plus duty, 
Dublin, and medium meal at 36s 6d. 
Millers are able to get this price, as 
stocks are not heavy. 

Toronto.—Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
meeting with a quiet demand in the do- 
mestic market, and the situation shows 
no changes. Prices are about the same 
as a week ago. Quotations, Aug. 28: 
rolled oats $6.20@6.30 bbl, in 90-lb jute 
bags, mixed cars, delivered, with 40c off 
to jobbers; oatmeal in 98-lb jutes, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal. — Oatmeal is quiet, and 
prices are firm. Quotations, Aug. 27: 
rolled oats, $3.20 per 90 Ibs; oatmeal, 
$3.52 per 98 Ibs. 

Winnipeg.—Sales of rolled oats and 
oatmeal were fair last week. The usual 
export business is being done, but the 
market lacks any special feature. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 28: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, $2.75; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Chicago.—Prices for oat products are 
unchanged, and demand continues good, 
both from domestic and export buyers. 
Mills say business is brisk. Rolled oats 
were quoted, Aug. 28, at $2.25 per 90-lb 
sack, and oatmeal at $2.50 per 100 lbs. 

Philadelphia.—Trading in oatmeal is 
slow, and the market is barely steady 
at $2.90@3.15 per 90-lb sack for ground. 

Boston.—The market is lower, with a 
better demand. On Aug. 28 rolled was 
quoted at $2.75, and cut and ground at 
$3.02, all in 90-lb sacks. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Aug. 81 at $2.30 per 90 Ibs. 





CONTROLLING WEIGHTS 

Buyers of a shipment of grain a 
accepted the weights of, and having pai 
freight to, a railway company delivering 
at the destination fixed in the contract 
of sale, without reweighing the grain or 
otherwise verifying such weights, became 
bound thereby, held the Oklahoma su- 
preme court in the case of Billingslea vs. 
Whitelock (240 Pac. 722). 








€orRN *& PRODUCTS | 


Corn suffered in the general decline in 
all grains last week, the Chic Sep- 
tember future losing about 3c between 
Aug. 24 and 30. There was no tendency 
upon the part of traders, however, to 
make commitments either way. It is be- 
lieved that the present weather is bene- 
fiting corn, but it must be remembered 
that much of the crop is late, and dan- 
ger from frost is great. Consequently, 
the trade holds that the position is dan- 
gerous and, as a general rule, it is in- 
clined to mark time. General opinion in 
the trade appears to be that the next 
government estimate will show a greatly 
increased quantity of corn likely to be 
harvested. Further posting of corn in 
Chicago as out of condition also con- 
tributed to the weakness. 

St. Louis.—Industries were fair buyers 
of corn last week, but demand otherwise 
was confined to filling a few scattered 
shipping orders. Offerings small. Re- 
ceipts were 242 cars, against 196 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, Aug. 28: No. 
2 corn 77c bu, No. 3 corn 76c; No. 1 yel- 
low 78c, No. 2 yellow 77%/c, No. 3 yellow 
76c; No. 2 white, 78c. 

New Orleans.—There was a fair de- 
mand for corn last week. Indications are 
that the movement to the West Indies 
will increase very heavily in the near 
future. A total of 46,015 bus corn was 
sent through this port last week, all of it 
going to Latin America. Mexico took 
27,005 bus. Quotations, Aug. 26: No. 2 
yellow $1.04 bu, No. 3 $1.03; No. 2 white 
$1.04, No. 3 $1.03. Yellow chops were of- 
fered at $1.91 per 100 lbs, hominy feed 
$1.75, and wheat bran $1.35; grits, $2.15 
in 98's. 

Kansas City.— Quotations, Aug. 28: 
white corn, No. 2 77@78c bu, No. 3 75% 
@i77c, No. 4 74@75c; yellow corn, No. 2 
80@8lc, No. 3 78@79%e2c, No. 4 T5@77T ec; 
mixed corn, No. 2 77@78c, No. 3 75% 
@i7c, No. 4 74@75c; cream meal, $3.80 
bbl, basis cotton 24’s; corn bran, $30 ton; 
hominy feed, $30. 

Memphis.—Corn receipts are light, 
with little demand, while excellent pros- 
pects for the crop in much of the cotton 
belt make the outlook poor. Track No. 
3 white or No. 3 yellow was quoted on 
Aug. 28 at 85c bu. Corn meal is slow 
and slightly easier, cream being quoted 
at $3.95@4.25. Jobbers are buying only 
an occasional car. Corn bran is scarce, 
but several cars sold at $382 ton on 
Aug. 28. 

Nashville.— Demand from the South 
for corn is slow. Receipts are fairly 
good, with considerable damage reported 
by field rot. Quotations, Aug. 28: No. 
2 white 89c bu, No. 3 white 88c; No. 
2 yellow 89c, No. 3 yellow 88c. Business 
is routine at mills, with demand quiet. 
Quotations, Aug. 28: bolted, in bags, 97c 
@$1 bu; bulk, 91@95c. 

Minneapolis —There is a fairly good 
demand for corn, especially for the better 
grades. No. 2 yellow is quoted at 1@2c 
bu over the Chicago September option, 
No. 3 yellow 1c under to September price, 
No. 4 yellow 2@8c under, and No. 5 yel- 
low 4@5c under. Mixed corn is quoted at 
2@4c under yellow, according to color. 


The range of No. 8 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 28 
was 76@79%2c; the closing price on Aug. 
80 was 74@75c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Aug. 81 at 
$5.20@5.80 per 200 lbs, and yellow at 
$5.10@5.20. 

Milwaukee.—While cash corn prices de- 
clined 2@8c last week, the tone is again 
stronger and the basis is better and im- 
proving. Receipts are light, and there is 
a good demand for fresh shelled. Receipts 
were 33 cars, against 11 in the previous 
week and 67 a year ago. Closing quota- 
tions, Aug. 28: No. 2 yellow 79@80c bu; 
No. 2 white, 78@79c; No. 2 mixed, 
76@77c. 

Chicago.—Corn goods are rather quiet. 
The warm weather has checked business, 
besides which buyers filled their tempo- 
rary requirements some weeks ago. Corn 
flour was quoted, Aug. 28, at $2 per 100 
lbs, corn meal $1.95@2, cream meal $1.95 
@2, and hominy $1.95@2. The local cash 
market was firm. Premiums increased 
a little daily, due mainly to light offer- 
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ings. No. 2 mixed was quoted at 7% 
bu; No. 2 yellow 78%2c, No. 3 yelloy 
7742c, No. 4 yellow T5c, No. 5 yellow 
73'2@T4c; No. 8 white 76%ec, No. 5 
white 78c, No. 6 white 70c. 

Boston.—A light demand is reported 
for corn, with the market lower. No. 9 
yellow, for shipment all-rail, was quoted, 
on Aug. 28, at 94@96c bu, and No. 3 yel. 
low 92@95c. For shipment lake and rail, 
No. 2 yellow was quoted at 90@93c by, 
and No. 3 yellow 89@92c. Hominy feed 
was in light demand, with the market un- 
changed at $37 ton, in 100-Ib sacks. 4 
slow demand existed for gluten feed at 
$40.90 ton, in 100-lb sacks. No gluten 
meal was offered for prompt shipment. 
Corn meal was lower, granulated yellow 
being quoted at $2.45, bolted yellow 
$2.40, and feeding meal and cracked com 
$1.90, all in 100-lb sacks. 


Philadelphia.—All the corn arriving 
last week was delivered to jobbers, and 
there were practically no offerings on the 
market. Corn goods are moving slowly, 
and prices rule in buyers’ favor. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 28, in 100-Ib sacks: kiln-dried 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.75@3, white cream meal, fancy, $2.75 
@3; pearl hominy and grits, $2.75@3. 


Baltimore—Corn was %c higher on 
contract and Ic lower on track last week, 
with offerings and demand limited. The 
only sales reported were two parcel lots 
of southern white, one at 70c and the 
other at 75c, delivered. Closing prices, 
Aug. 28: No. 2 spot 80c bu, No. 3 spot 
78c; domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 86, 
being le down from last week. Corn meal 
is easier and selling moderately at 32.10 
@2.25 per 100 lbs, while hominy is weak- 
er and slow at $2.20@2.35. 


Buffalo.—Increased limits on corn ap- 
parently stimulated buying, and local in- 
dustries were in the market for all offer- 
ings last week. ‘These, however, were 
light, as most of the track receipts were 
applied on previous sales. Cracked com 
was in comparatively good demand, and 
offerings were held at higher prices. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 28: No. 2 yellow, 841c bu; 
cracked corn, $38 ton; table corn meal, 
$2.20 per 100 lbs. 

Montreal.—Country buyers are taking 
fair quantities of corn, and the market 
is a little more active than for some 
weeks, with hardly any change in prices. 
American No, 2 yellow sold on Aug. 2 
at 88%c bu, No. 3 yellow 86%4c, and 
Argentine corn 9lc, ex-store. There is 
no change in granulated corn meal at 
$3 per 98-lb jute bag, nor in white corm 
flour, which is selling to bakers in small 
quantities at $3. 

Liverpool, Eng., Aug. 11.—A_ better 
demand prevails for Plate corn in for- 
ward positions. During the first two days 
of last week, parcels advanced about 6d 
qr on prospective small shipments, but 
resellers now are offering more freely, 
resulting in easier prices for shipment. 
A fair cargo business was done, parcels 
on passage selling at 31@32s qr. Offers 
from the Danube have increased, and 4 
parcel for August-September shipment 
to Liverpool sold at 32s@32s 1%d qr. 





ILLINOIS MILLER DEAD 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Charles J. Hahn, for 
mer president of the Carlyle (Ill.) Mil: 
ing Co., died at his home there on Aug. 
25, aged 84. Mr. Hahn, who retired three 
years ago, had been president of th 
Carlyle mill for 21 years, and was a met- 
ber of the Merchants’ Exchange of St 
Louis. Prior to his connection with that 
mill he had been associated with the 
Crown Mills, Belleville, for 20 years. He 
is survived by eight children, 14 grané- 
children and three great-grandchildren 
Funeral services were held from th 
home in Carlyle on Aug. 28. 





REJECTION OF GOODS 

Under ‘a contract to sell goods to 
delivered in installments the buyer cal 
not accept a delivery which is defectivt 
in quality, and thereafter reject furthe 
installments tendered under the salt 
contract, if they are up to the contrat 
requirements. But such an acceptant 
does not require the taking of other It 
stallments not up to contract. This is! 
summary of the decision handed down bf 
the Arkansas supreme court in the cat 
of Westbrook vs. Mente & Co. (282 $ 


W. 961). 
) A. L. H. Srreet 
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CROP CONDITIONS ROUND THE WORLD 

















Spring Wheat Crop Turning Out Well 


Chief interest in crops was centered on the spring wheat crop of the 
Northwest and the western provinces of Canada last week. From both of 
these districts came reports that it was turning out better than the pessimists 
had anticipated. In the case of Canada, opinion was rife that as much as 
375,000,000 bus spring wheat would be harvested. In Manitoba, where the wheat 
is already being received, elevators report that the grain is grading well. 

In the Northwest, yields also are proving to be greater than was expected 
by many, and it is believed that the movement will be well under way in the 
next week or two, as farmers are said to be selling freely. The quality of the 
new grain is also reported good in the Northwest. 


HARVESTING RESUMED 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


Wix nee, Man.—Scattered showers fell 
at various points in the prairie provinces 
last week but, generally speaking, im- 
proved weather allowed a resumption of 
harvesting operations in most localities, 
and threshing is making good progress in 
the exrlier districts. Manitoba elevators 
report considerable receipts of grain, 
which is grading well. The rains received 
early in August undoubtedly have added 
to the yields of each province, and some 
remarkable instances of recovery have 
been reported. 

Estimates of the total wheat yield for 
the three prairie provinces again are 
higher, the more generally accepted one 
being that of approximately 375,000,- 
000 bus. 

While many harvesters are arriving 
from eastern points, the number is not 
fulfilling expectations, and a threatened 
shortage of labor is causing anxiety in 
some parts of the country. 


Average Crop in Ontario 

Toronto, Ont.—Threshing is proceed- 
ing in Ontario, despite bad weather in 
some parts, and deliveries of wheat at 
country points have shown a fair in- 
crease. It is believed that the crop will 
come up to the average in quantity. In 
some places a good deal of the wheat is 
tough. Estimates as to the outturn vary, 
but it may be taken for granted that at 
least 15,000,000 bus millable wheat have 
been harvested. 


Rains Delay Threshing 

PortLanp, OrEGon.—Wheat threshing 
was somewhat delayed by rain, and some 
sacked grain in the fields was wet, but 
no serious loss occurred. A very small 
acreage of wheat and rye has been seed- 
ed. Over considerable areas the soil is 
in good condition for plowing. An in- 
creasing acreage of corn in southern 
counties is mature. Most corn was ben- 
efited by rain. 


Britain’s Increased Wheat Acreage 

Lonnon, Eno., Aug. 20.—In a report 
recently issued by the British ministry 
of agriculture it is stated that for the 
first time since 1921 the acreage of wheat 
shows an increase. The total under 
Wheat this year is 1,592,000 acres, or 92,- 
000 more than in 1925. The cultivation 
of sugar beets has been so successful that 
it is increasing rapidly, the area this 
year being 125,000 acres, against 54,700 
last year and 22,400 in 1924, 


Rain Does Damage in Indiana 

Totepo, On1o.—The Indiana crop re- 
port gives the average wheat yield per 
acre for the state as 21 bus, and the 
Mcrease over the July estimate for the 
crop as nearly 7,000,000 bus. C. B. 
Riley, secretary of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association and the Indiana 
Millers’ Association, says in a recent 
bulletin: “Unthreshed grain is greatly 
ijured, Fortunately at least three 
fourths of the Indiana wheat was 
threshed before the rains, and now that 
the latter have continued the outstand- 
Ing wheat is practically ruined. Con- 
tinued rains -have rendered unthreshed 
oats almost worthless, for they are rot- 
ting and are badly stained. ‘The rains 
have brought the corn forward until it 





NORTHWEST WHEAT YIELD 
SURPASSES EXPECTATIONS 


Mrnneapouiis, Minn. — With favorable 
weather, threshing was uninterrupted last 
week throughout the spring wheat belt. 
Yields, in the main, are running better 
than expected and, almost without ex- 
ception, the quality is good. 

The movement of wheat from farms to 
market is increasing daily. Farmers are 
selling freely, and country elevators are 
loading the wheat out for shipment to 
terminals as fast as they can get cars. 
The car supply is adequate, so that heavy 
receipts are expected at terminals for 
the next few weeks. 


GREATER ACREAGE IS SOWN 
TO CEREALS IN ARGENTINA 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The first 1926-27 
forecast as to the probable area sown to 
cereals in Argentina, as cabled to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture from the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome, indicates consider- 
able increases, compared with the first 
forecasts of acreage so sown, as of last 
year, for wheat, rye and flax, and is very 
close to the final estimate as to the area 
harvested last year in those crops. As 
to oats, this year’s forecast is consider- 
ably short of the first forecast for last 
year, and but slightly below the final 
estimate. The forecast for barley is in 
excess of both 1925 forecast and estimate. 

The following table shows the first 
forecast of the probable area sown for 
1926-27, together with the first and final 
forecasts for 1925-26 (000’s omitted) : 


Final 
--First forecast—, forecast 








Grain— 1926-27 1925-26 1925-26 
Wheat 19,000 18,500 19,198 
Rye 500 420 501 
Barley 900 790 815 
GEED sec cccceson 3,000 3,700 3,194 
PTAE ceccccccscs 6,300 5,400 6,201 





FEAST AT HARVEST 

Perhaps the most striking of the cliff 
dwellers’ many feasts with corn as a food 
occurs when the corn is harvested. The 
gathering of the corn harvest in the au- 
tumn is a social affair and the different 
clans celebrate a feast in its honor. In 
September, when the corn is gathered, 
a large depression is dug in the ground 
and in this a fire of considerable magni- 
tude is allowed to burn during the major 
part of a day and night, and early in 
the morning the ashes are raked out and 
the bottom of the pit lined with corn 
husks. 

In these are placed a bushel or more 
of corn just gathered from the field, and 
about that another layer of corn husks. 
This is followed by others until the pit 
is half full, and then on the top a fire 
is made and the contents of the pit al- 
lowed to roast throughout the rest of 
that day. 

On the morning of the second day, 
generally, the covering of the pit and the 
corn husks are removed and the corn, 
freshly roasted, is taken out for the as- 
sembled clan. A corn feast follows, but 
before any one eats any of the corn the 
oldest woman of the clan, who in their 
sociological system is the chief of the 
clan, takes one of these ears and, stand- 
ing over the pit, raises it in turn to each 
of the four cardinal points, north, west, 
south and east, saying a prayer of 
thankfulness for the bounty of the har- 
vest. She then hands it to the nearest 
person. This act is followed by a general 


distribution of the roasting ears that are 
left and a subsequent feast upon them, 
generally accompanied by paper bread 
and sometimes by hasty pudding and 
like foods. At the close of this feast the 
corn is placed in baskets and carried up 
the hill and stored away in the granary, 
where it is kept corded like cordwood 
until it is ground and made into bread.— 
Baking Technology. 





PROTEST BOOTLEGGING OF BAKERS 

MonTreat, Que.—The bakers of Mont- 
real are protesting that local hotels and 
restaurants, especially the large estab- 
lishments, are giving preference to for- 
eign over Canadian bakers. They go so 
far as to claim that bakers are being 
brought into Canada as farmers, again 
becoming members of the baking frater- 
nity after a stay of a few days. In- 
structions have been given to the secre- 
tary of the Montreal Trades and Labor 
Council to take this matter up with the 
Department of Immigration and _ the 
president of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress. 





DECREASED PRODUCTION IS 
SEEN IN COTTON OUTLOOK 


The Aug. 16 indicated cotton produc- 
tion of 15,248,000 bales is 873,000 below 
that for Aug. 1, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
condition of the crop has declined to 
63.5 per cent of normal. This decline has 
caused a decrease in the indicated pro- 
duction. The crop has faced unusually 
adverse conditions. Too much rain has 
fallen from Georgia and Florida west- 
ward along the Gulf states to Texas, 
and in Oklahoma and parts of Arkansas. 
This has caused a growth of plant at the 
expense of fruit, and has favored the 
multiplication of the boll weevil and 
other insects. 

Recent reports from India and Russia 
indicate a reduction in acreage in the 
former country from last year and in 
production in the latter. The first esti- 
mate of acreage in India is about 5 per 
cent less than the corresponding one of 
last year. The forecast of the cotton 
crop in Russia is 696,000 bales of 478 
Ibs, based on condition as of Aug. 1, ac- 
cording to a cablegram from the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. This is a reduction of 5 per cent 
from the previous estimate of 733,000 
bales, and much less than the final esti- 
mate of 808,000 bales last year. In Bra- 
zil, during the first 10 days of July, 
picking began in the north, and good re- 
sults were expected. 





United States—Corn and Oats Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the corn and oats crops of the United States, 
with acreage and yield per acre (area in 
thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


———_Corn——_,_ -———_Oatts 


Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop per 
Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 
1926f 101,074 2,577 28 45,945 1,311 28 
1925 101,631 2,901 29 45,160 1,502 33 
1924 105,012 2,437 23 42,452 1,642 36 
1923. 104,324 3,054 29 40,981 1,306 32 
1922. i02,846 2,906 28 40,790 1,216 30 
1921. 103,740 3,069 30 45,495 1,078 24 
1920 101,699 3,209 32 42,491 1,496 35 
1919. 97,170 2,811 29 40,369 1,184 30 
1918 104,467 2,502 24 44,349 1,588 35 
1917 116,730 3,065 26 43,653 1,593 387 
1916 105,296 2,567 24 41,627 1,252 30 
1915 106,197 2,995 28 40,996 1,549 38 
1914 103,435 2,673 26 38,442 1,141 30 
1913 105,820 2,447 23 $8,399 1,122 29 
1912 107,083 3,125 29 87,917 1,418 37 
1911 105,825 2,631 24 37,763 922 24 
1910. 104,035 2,886 28 37,548 1,186 382 
1909. 98,383 2,552 26 $5,159 1,007 29 
1908. 101,788 2,669 26 $2,344 807 25 
1907. 99,931 2,692 26 31,837 754 24 
1906 96,738 2,927 30 30,959 965 31 
1905. 94,011 2,708 29 28,047 953 34 
1904. 92,232 2,467 27 27,848 895 82 
1903 88,092 2,244 25 27,638 784 28 
1902. 94,044 2,524 27 28,653 988 34 
1901 91,360 1,523 17 28,541 737 26 
1900 83,321 2,105 25 27,365 809 30 
1899. 82,109 2,078 26 26,341 796 30 
1898. 77,722 1,924 25 25,777 731 28 
1897. 80,095 1,903 24 25,730 699 27 
1896 81,027 2,284 28 27,566 707 26 
1895. 82,076 2,151 26 27,878 824 30 
1894. 62,682 1,213 19 27,024 662 24 
1893. 72,0386 1,620 22 27,273 639 23 
1892. 70,627 1,628 23 27,064 661 24 
1891 76,205 2,060 27 25,582 738 29 
1890. 71,971 1,490 21 26,431 624 20 
1889. 78,820 2,113 27 27,462 752 27 
1888. 75,673 1,988 26 26,998 702 26 
1887. 72,393 1,456 20 26,921 660 25 
1886.. 75.694 1,665 22 23,658 624 26 
1876-85* 60,743 1,537 25 16,797 461 28 
1866-75" 32,716 970 26 9,746 273 


28 
*Average crop per year for the period. 


tAug. 1 estimate. 






Minneapolis —Local millers report some 
improvement in rye flour bookings for 
the week. Buyers temporarily discarded 
their watchful waiting tactics last week 
when they came into the market to re- 
plenish their fast dwindling stocks. Sales, 
hewever, were only for a short time 
ahead. Mills still complain of the unrea- 
sonably low prices being named by east- 
ern firms. 

Pure white is quoted at $5.40@5.70 bbl, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure 
medium at $5.05@5.15, and pure dark at 
$3.90@4.30. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 8,082 bbls flour, compared with 
9,835 in the previous week. 

Duluth—Outside offers coming into 
the local mill last week were mostly low, 
and only a few were accepted. Central 
state mills are evidently underquoting, 
and getting most of the eastern business. 
Current sales were mainly to home or 
near-by customers. The steady decline in 
rye is keeping the trade closely watching 
developments. Quotations, Aug. 28, f.o.b., 
mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $5.80 
bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.30; No. 3 dark, 
$3.85; No. 5 blend, $5.90; No. 8 rye, 
$4.70. 

Chicago.—There is a steady small lot 
business in new crop rye flour, but buy- 
ers are not interested in forward book- 
ings to any extent. The trade appar- 
ently anticipate lower prices when the 
new crop moves in volume, For the first 
time in many months there is a very 
narrow range in prices, most mills hold- 
ing out for figures that will net them at 
least a small profit. There are occa- 
sional reports of mills naming low prices 
to stir up interest, but the situation in 
this respect is much better than in pre- 
vious years. The local output totaled 
8,000 bbls, the same as the previous 
week, White was quoted, Aug. 28, at 
$5.65@5.75 bbl, jute, medium $5.35@ 
5.50, and dark $4@4.50. 


Milwaukee.—Rye flour demand is quiet, 
but mills are not pressing offerings and 
prices are rather steadily held. Mills say 
they could do a considerable volume of 
business if they were disposed to accept 
alt bids, but with few exceptions the fig- 
ures would not represent any profit. 
Local bakers have been fairly active in 
looking after their requirements for the 
entire season, but this is customary at 
this period. Jobbing demand is slack, and 
eastern buyers offer moderate inquiry 
which rarely results in sales, because of 
the question of price. Asking limits are 
about unchanged and largely nominal. 
Quotations, Aug. 28: pure white $5.75@ 
5.90 bbl, medium $5.50@5.70, and dark 
$4.80@5.25, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lats, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 





Philadelphia.—Rye flour is in small but 
ample supply, as demand is light. Prices 
favor buyers. Quotation, Aug. 28, per 
196 lbs, in 100-lb jutes, $6@6.50 bbl. 


Boston.—The rye flour market is dull, 
with prices lower and considerable pres- 
sure to sell. The trade is only meeting 
current needs. On Aug. 28, choice white 
patents were quoted at $6.20@6.35 bbl, 
in sacks, with standard patents at $6@ 
6.16. Dark was in fair demand at $4.90 
@4.95 bbl. Rye meal was steady, with 
a moderate inquiry at $4.90@5. 

Pititsburgh—Sales of rye. flour con- 
tinue light, with prices slightly higher. 
Quotations, Aug. 28: pure white, $5.75 


@6.25 bbl; medium, $5@5.50; dark 
$3.75@4. 
New York.— Demand for rye was 


spotted last week, with quiet buying for 
immediate needs. No large quantities 
were sold. Quotation, Aug. 28, for white 
patent, $6@6.25 bbl. 

Buffalo.—Less activity is shown in rye 
flour. Prices are sharply lower. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 28: white $6.10@6.25 bbl, me- 
dium $5.80@6, and dark $4.50@4.65, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Buffalo. 


Baltimore.—Rye flour continues to de- 
cline, without attracting any attention 
from buyers. Some think the price of the 
manufactured article is too high, com- 
pared with the cost of the raw material. 
Nominal quotations, Aug. 28: white pat- 
ent $5.90@6.15, dark $4.25@4.50, cotton. 
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HRANSPORTATION | 


RATE HANDICAP SAID TO 
BE STIFLING NORTHWEST 


Mriyweapouis, Minn.—C. C. Bovey, 
vice president’ of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., said last week that the Northwest 
was in the midst of a strenuous fight to 
win back an economic position to which 
it was rightfully entitled and which 
must be restored by united efforts. Con- 
cerning the opponents of the proposed 
grain rate reduction, Mr. Bovey said in 
part: 

“These markets are determined to pre- 
vent an adjustment of railroad rates to 
which we are entitled and to which the 
rate making authorities are committed. 
They see a ghost of far-reaching inim- 
ical reaction for them if the Northwest 
obtains equitable consideration. 

“We have had McNary-Haugen bills, 
and others as visionary, setting up fal- 
lacious schemes to assist the farmers and 
bring necessary relief to the Northwest. 
They have fallen under their own un- 
economic weight. Today we have a con- 
structive program for relief in a terri- 
tory which has been handicapped because 
of maladjustments of rates. The handi- 
caps now confronting the Northwest are 
so great that they stifle us economically.” 


Té Attend Hearing 

Seatrie, Wasu.—The milling and grain 
interests of the Pacific Northwest will 
be represented at the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hearing at Minneap- 
olis, Sept. 13, in opposition to the 6c 
reduction on the eastbound movement of 
grain originating in Montana and Da- 
kota, by R. D. Lytle, traffic manager 
North Pacific Millers’ Association, O. O. 
Calderhead, state statistician, and Sam- 
uel J. Wettrick, counsel for the trans- 
portation committee of the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 


Municipal Dock Inspected 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Several St. Paul, 
Minn., business men, including officials of 
the city, were in St. Louis last week to 
inspect the municipal dock. A bond is- 
sue has been authorized in St. Paul for 
the construction of a river terminal. 
From St. Louis the party departed for 
Cairo, Memphis and New Orleans, at 
which places the river docks also will be 
inspected. 


Improved Service at Gulf 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxita.—An arrange- 
ment has been perfected by agreement 
between the Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. 
and the Red D and Bull insular lines 
whereby cargoes may be shipped direct 
from Galveston or Houston to the Virgin 
Islands and Venezuelan ports. Cargoes 
originate with the Lykes company at the 
Texas Gulf ports and are transferable to 
the other lines at Porto Rican ports. 

A Houston office has been established 
by the Lallier Steamship Co., Galveston. 
It is announced that a freight steamship 
service between Port Arthur and Mexi- 
can ports is to be established soon by 
Joaquin Perezabreu. 


Grain Shipping Considered 

Winnirec, Man.—Sir Andrew Rae 
Duncan, London, Eng., chairman, and 
other members of the board of the mari- 
time rights commission, were in Winni- 
peg last week.’ No public sitting was 
held, the board devoting its time here to 
inquiries into the various phases of grain 
shipping, especially as regards the At- 
lantic ports, and interviews with railway 
officials, grain exporters, and members 
of the executive of the Manitoba wheat 
pool. 


Kentucky Starts License War 
Evansvit_e, Inp.—Ralph H. Missman, 
manager of the Sunnyside Flour Mills, 
and Elmer Luhring, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, have been ap- 
pointed a committee of two to meet with 
similar committees from Illinois, Ohio 
and Tennessee at Indianapolis to con- 
sider a means of reaching an agreement 
with the state officials of Kentucky in 
the traffic war that was begun when Ken- 
tucky demanded that trucks from those 
states engaged in interstate commerce 
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should bear a Kentucky license for use 
in Kentucky. 

Deliveries of goods of all classes that 
cross the river into Kentucky are now 
going by rail at increased cost. States 
bordering on Kentucky are retaliating, 
and it is said that Kentucky cattle breed- 
ers alone have lost more than $100,000 
through the war. 


Shortage Is Denied 

Wiynireo, Man.—T. Trihey, secretary 
and treasurer of the Montreal Harbor 
Commission, in a recent interview denied 
the statement that there exists a shortage 
of grain carrying tonnage. He admitted 
that the diversion of a number of vessels 
to the coal trade might have had an in- 
direct effect upon the number of vessels 
touching the port of Montreal, but said 
the real reason grain is not moving out 
as rapidly as in other years was that 
European countries were not making 
their usual purchases. 


Ships Hauling Coal and Ore 

Cievetann, Oun10.—Most of the large 
freighters operated by Cleveland trans- 
portation companies on the Great Lakes 
are hauling ore and coal, and the bulk 
of the grain trade is being cared for by 
Canadian ships and small freighters un- 
der American registry. Reports here in- 
dicate grain is going forward from Mont- 
real more freely, and a cut has been 
made in the list of waiting vessels at 
that port. Thirty vessels were in the 
elevator line-up at the end of last week. 
Seven steamers were chartered on Aug. 
26 for prompt loading to carry grain 
from Montreal to Europe. The Cana- 
dian steamer Lemoyne, the largest 
freighter on the lakes, on Aug. 26 made 
a cargo record on her first trip with 
grain, sailing from Fort William with 
530,000 bus wheat. 

No grain charters are reported at the 
week end from the Head of the Lakes. 
On Aug. 12 grain stocks at Port Arthur 
and Fort William were 12,429,000 bus 
heavier than a year ago. 

Owing to the fact that many vessels 
are engaged in transporting coal to Eu- 
rope from America, there is a shortage 
in ships for exporting grain, and ton- 
nage continues light at Port Colborne 
and Montreal, according to Cleveland 
brokers. If the British coal strike should 
end before the new crop of grain starts 
moving toward Europe, ocean freighters 
will be more plentiful, otherwise the 
grain movement will be held back for 
lack of vessels. 

The prevailing rate on grain from 
South Chicago to Buffalo is 3c bu. Rates 
on grain from Lake Michigan ports to 
Georgian Bay are 2%2c, and some future 
loading capacity has been reported at 3c 
from Fort William to Port Colborne or 
Buffalo, deliveries to be made during the 
first half of September, at 3%2c during 
the second half, and 4c during the first 
two weeks of October. 


Will Facilitate Canadian Shipments 

Battrmore, Mp,—The following notice 
has been posted on the local exchange: 
“As a result of negotiations between the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Delaware, Lackawan- 
na & Western and Lehigh Valley rail- 
roads, arrangements have been made for 
the movement of cars of grain from 
points in Canada to. Baltimore for ex- 
port without the necessity of them being 
stopped at the Canadian border for in- 
spection. This should eliminate a delay 
of from two to six days.” 


Freight Differential Increase Asked 

Battimore, Mp.—The Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce, through G. Stewart 
Henderson, its traffic manager, has ap- 
pealed to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a 100 per cent increase in 
Baltimore’s freight differential, on the 
ground that present rates to and from 
central freight territory are discrimina- 
tory in favor of New York. 

Mr. Henderson says: “We have made 
it clear in our complaint to the Commis- 
sion that, after deducting from their 
revenue under the New York rates the 
costs of harbor and terminal services, the 
compensation actually received by the 
carriers for the rail haul to and from 
New York is proportionately far less 
than the compensation received for cor- 
responding transportation to and from 
Baltimore. The result in substance is 
that the basis of rates to and from New 


York, as measured by the rate compen- 
sation of the carriers, is actually ma- 
terially lower than that to and from 
Baltimore, even after deducting and ap- 
plying the differential to this port.” 


Flour and Feed Movement 
Dotvutrse, Mrxyyn.—Railroads are mov- 
ing flour and feed from interior points 
to local sheds in steady and volume, 
Package freighters are handling the ton- 
nage adequately, so that stocks are not 
unduly burdensome, 


Boat Chartering Is Dull 

Du.utu, Minn.—An occasional vessel 
is placed for prompt grain loading and 
eastern delivery, but the lull that has 
prevailed for some time is still evident. 
Shippers have made some tentative of- 
fers for boat room on the basis of 4c bu, 
wheat, Buffalo, delivery September, but 
vessel owners claim such bids are too 
low. Most of the boats are handling ore 
contracts. The wheat rate is holding 
between 3c and 3%c with very little 
moving eastward. Vesselmen report 
there will be a better movement next 
week to Montreal of wheat and barley, 
also possibly a little rye. Recent busi- 
ness in the latter has been made on the 
basis of 8c. This indicates export work- 
ings, although local shippers claim that 
inquiry in that quarter and the East is 
negligible. 


Chartering Slow at Fort William 
Toronto, Ont.—Reports from Cana- 
dian lakes shipping circles indicate that 
grain chartering for early shipment from 
Fort William is at a low ebb. The rush 
of new crop business will not commence 
till about Sept. 15. 


Tariffs Suspended by I. C. C. 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Rail- 
way’s tariff, increasing rates on linseed 
oil carload shipments from Chicago to 
Ohio River points, until Dec. 22. 

Rates to Gulf ports on grain and grain 
products in certain tariffs of Missouri- 
Mississippi valley carriers that were to 
become effective on Aug. 24 have been 
suspended until Nov. 1. 

The Southern and other affected rail- 
ways have filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission answers to the pro- 
posed report of the examiner in the case 
of the Selma, Ala., Chamber of Com- 
merce, complaint of discrimination in 
grain and grain products rates in favor 
of Meridian, Miss. The railways con- 
tend that there is not a single interior 
point in southeastern territory that en- 
joys a more favorable adjustment of 
rates from Ohio and Mississippi River 
crossings than does Selma. 


Rate Increase Announced 

Mrinneapoiis, Minn.—According to the 
Minneapolis office of the International 
Mercantile Marine Lines, the ocean rates 
on flour from New York to Amsterdam, 
Antwerp, Bremen, Hamburg and Rotter- 
dam have been increased 2c per 100 Ibs, 
effective Sept. 1. 





“The only people, scientific or other- 
wise, who never make mistakes are those 
who do nothing.” —Hualey. 
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RUSSIA TO INCREASE 
GRAIN EXPORTATION 


Central Committee of Communistic Party 
Considers Situation at Meeting in Mos- 
cow—Profitable Trade Sought 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to a 
report received by the Department of 
Commerce the central committee of the 
Communistic party in Russia held 4 
meeting in Moscow recently at which the 
grain export schedule for the current 
year was considered. The forthcoming 
crop was estimated at about 240,000,000 
bus more than last year. 

After deducting Russia’s requirements 
there will be left for exportation and 
other requirements of the government 
420,000,000 bus. The committee accord- 
ingly decided to increase exports of 
grain in the future and to take measures 
insuring such prices on the home market 
as would make tthe grain export trade 
profitable. 





ALGERIA AND MOROCCO TO 
SEND FRANCE LITTLE WHEAT 


Wasuineton, D. C.—France can ex- 
pect little aid from Algeria and Morocco 
this year in meeting its wheat needs, ac- 
cording to a report to the Department of 
Commerce. This fact was brought out in 
a recent statement of the minister of ag- 
riculture, who cited the following ro- 
posals from measures the government 
plans to take to minimize import trad+ in 
cereals from foreign countries: raising 
of the figures which are fixed each year 
for the amount of Moroccan wheat jer- 
mitted to be imported into France, uty 
free; pointing out to the Algerian yov- 
ernment the unfortunate result of action 
on the part of that government in pro- 
hibiting the export of wheat to France. 

The amount of Moroccan wheat to be 
admitted, duty free, was fixed some time 
ago at 90,000 metric tons for the -crop 
year beginning June 1. As a result of 
the recent government decree lifting the 
import duty rate on all wheat, however, 
there is no longer a fixed limit to the 
amount that may be brought, duty free, 
from Morocco. However, reports from 
that country indicate a yield below av- 
erage, with no exportable surplus likely. 

The cereal export prohibition voted in 
Algeria was due to the poor crop out- 
look this year. 





POOLERS ACTIVE IN MONTANA 

Great Fatis, Mont.—Word from the 
North Dakota Grain Growers’ Associa- 
tion, which is now conducting a cam- 
paign in Montana among the premium 
wheat growers in an effort to have Mon- 
tana farmers market their wheat through 
its selling agency, is to the effect that 
the wheat pool has purchased 17 grain 
elevators in eastern North Dakota, and 
soon will have more. 

The pool is now negotiating for an 
elevator at Scobey, Mont., and probably 
will close the deal within a week or 10 
days. The farmers of Montana are said 
to be greatly interested in the prospect 
of a pool agency for their premium 
wheat. In all probability another year 
will find them as solidly organized as 
they are in Canada today. 








Jan. 7, 1856. 


1876-77. 





THIS WEER’S COVER 


N the early days of Christianity in England it was the custom for tillers 
of the soil to gather while the parish priest led prayers for a bounteous 
harvest. For the cover illustration of this issue R. Caton Woodville, the 

British artist, has depicted such a scene. 

Mr. Woodville, who has drawn several of the four-color covers for 
The Northwestern Miller, was born in Stanhope Gardens, London, on | 
His father, who was also an artist, came originally from | 
Baltimore, Md. His mother was part German and part Russian. 
Woodville studied at Diisseldorf, Germany, under Professor von Gebhardt, 
Von Gebhardt was a well-known painter of sacred subjects. 
Mr. Woodville went through the Egyptian War, the Turkish War, and 
several minor conflicts in Albania and the East. 
drawings have appeared in the Illustrated London News. 
of Mr. Woodville’s work in designing the Egyptian army uniforms, the 
khedive of Egypt made him an officer of the Medjidieh. He holds four 
Spanish medals, including the king’s coronation medal, and has been hon- 
ored by the governments of France and Montenegro. He lives in London. 
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CALL FOR AMERICAN FLOUR 
AT AMSTERDAM IS LIMITED 


AmsrerpaM, Hoxtztann, Aug. 9.—De- 
mand for American flour remains limited, 
but a few sales have been put through on 
spot, with occasional transactions for 
shipment. Demand from bakers is small, 
and both importers of foreign flour and 
home millers are working hard to keep 
business going. 

Home millers are in the same boat as 
foreign millers as regards forward buy- 
ing. They recently tried to interest bak- 
ers by offering an enticing discount on 
the current price, but have now with- 
drawn. It would seem that bakers do 
not care to entertain future engagements. 
Their business is far from satisfactory, 
for although flour values have risen the 
price of bread is unaltered, so that their 
profits have been reduced. This applies 
more particularly to the trade in the 
larger towns, where competition with the 
co-operative bakers has to be considered. 
Country bakers, and especially those in 
the summer resorts, are in a different po- 
sition. They are able to get a price for 
their bread which the town baker is un- 
able to realize. 

Home milled flour is quoted at $8.40@ 
8.50 per 100 kilos, delivered. Offers of 
American flour are considerably above 
local values. 

Some offers were received last week of 
Kansas hard winter wheat patent at $8.50 
@8.70, while the best price to be made is 
not above $8.20. Kansas straights and 
clear grades are still further out of line. 
Minnesota blended flours are too high, 
and so are Canadian, offers of which are 
scarce. 





QUIETNESS REPORTED AS 
PREVAILING AT HAMBURG 

Hamsurc, Germany, Aug. 7.—Home 
milled flour is quiet. The weather has 
been more favorable for field work, which 
prevents buyers making any purchases of 
importance at current rates. Better 
hopes are entertained as to the quality 
and quantity of the new crop, which also 
causes reserve on the part of buyers. 

Some business has been passing in 
Kansas flours and more interest was 
shown in Canadian flours, but demand 
for foreign flour is very quiet, buyers 
having covered their needs for some time 
. come, before the new tariff came into 
effect. 





AMERICANS IN LONDON 

Lonvon, Ene., Aug. 13.—F. J. Hicks, 
export sales manager for the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, who 
has been visiting the flour importing mar- 
kets of the United Kingdom and the 
Continent in the interests of his firm, 
spent a few days in London this week 
prior to his sailing for home. He is 
making his return journey by the Hol- 
lander, of the Holland-America Line. He 
embarked at Southampton on Aug. 12. 

Lansden McAndless, son-in-law of W. 
K. Sianard, president of the Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co. St. Louis, reached 

ndon this week after an extensive 
pleasure tour on the Continent. He will 
sail from Glasgow on Aug. 28. 





A PRINCELY CAKE 

_ Lonvon, Ene., Aug. 18.—A cake weigh- 
ing 336 lbs has been presented by the 
Prince of Wales to a hospital for chil- 
dren in London, of which he is the presi- 
dent. Its surface is iced, and supports 
Magnificent battleships in sugar. It is 
the wish of the prince that the cake shall 
be distributed among the little out-pa- 
tients as well as the in-patients, and a 
Special festive occasion is being arranged 
for the distribution. 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Enc., Aug. 11.—Conditions 
are unchanged. Both bakers and import- 
ers are buying from hand to mouth. The 
quantity of Canadian flour available 
either on passage or spot is limited, and 
this tends to keep up values. Canadian 
millers, with the probability of a smaller 
crop than last year, will have to face ad- 
ditional competition by Kansas millers to 
get back a proportion of their old-time 
trade. The latter’s prices are about 3s 
below the figure asked by Canadian mill- 
ers for their export patents for August 
shipment, and are well in line with those 
of London millers. Some Canadian spring 
wheat flour is being sold, but the price 
accepted has been low. It is understood 
that many Canadian millers have again 
entered into some sort of price agree- 
ment, as recent quotations seem to be 
quite uniform from the different mills. 
One or two mills, however, have been of- 
fering equivalent grades at figures which 
have enabled their London representa- 
tives to sell, with their commission in- 
cluded, well below anything quoted by 
the so-called big millers. 

Imported Flour—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered for August shipment at 
46s 6d@47s 6d, September at 45s 6d@ 
46s 6d, October at a further reduction of 
6d, and November at 44@45s. The nomi- 
nal spot value is 48s 6d. Canadian ex- 
port patents are offered for August ship- 
ment from seaboard at 44s 6d, September 
at 43s 6d, October at 43s, and November 
at 42s, but some pousiness has been done 
at 43s 9d for August shipment. The spot 
value is 46s 6d, ex-store. Canadian flour 
manufactured in bond in the United 
States is only occasionally offered for 
earlier than October shipment, for which 
position there are sellers who will accept 
44s, c.i.f., for long patent and 45s for 
short. Quality for quality, these quota- 
tions compare favorably with those of- 
fered by Canadian millers. No trade, 
however, has been reported. Canadian 
winter wheat 90 per cent patents have 
been offered as low as 39s 6d, but no 
business is reported. Kansas flour of 
good quality sold last week at 41s@4ls 
6d, c.i.f., for August shipment. There 
have been cheaper offers but investiga- 
tion proved them to be of a lower grade. 
The price given above is for the highest 
grade of flour exported to this country. 
Australian flours are offered by shippers 
at 43@44s, c.i.f., for shipment, but buy- 
ers are indifferent. 
pared to accept 42s, c.i.f., for parcels on 
passage, while the spot value does not ex- 
ceed 44s, ex-store. The near approach of 
offers of new English flours is inclined 
to restrict the trade in Australian flours. 
Plate low grades are firm, with sellers 
asking 23s 6d, c.i.f. It is understood that 
shippers are not inclined to offer freely. 
Minneapolis low grades are steady, with 
Sellers at 30s. There are no offers of low 
grades from the Continent. 

Home Milled Flour.—The lower wheat 
values have compelled London millers to 
reduce their official price for straight run 
flour 2s per sack, or to 49s, delivered, 
about equal to 44s 6d, cif. This leaves 
but a narrow margin between their pub- 
lished prices and those at which they are 
actually doing business. The full-priced 
ones will not accept less than 48s 6d, de- 
livered, for August and September, 47s 
6d for October, and 46s 6d for October- 
November-December, in equal monthly 
quantities. To arrive at a c.if. equiva- 
lent, deduct 4s 6d sack. 


Resellers are pre- - 


Flour Arrivals —aArrivals of flour have 
been well maintained. Australia still 
bulks largely in the totals. The quanti- 
ties, in sacks of 280 lbs each, were as fol- 
lows: from the United States, 4,100; Can- 
ada, Atlantic 6,873, Pacific 2,500; Aus- 
tralia, 17,847; Argentina, 3,565; Conti- 
nent, 500; coastwise, 2,804. 


Dustin, Iretann, Aug. 9.—In Dublin, 
prices have been rather firmer than in 
the north, and importers are not inclined 
to cut their prices for flour quite so 
much as is done in Belfast, for instance, 
although stocks are equal to if not heav- 
ier than in Belfast. For some months 
during the year ending Aug. 1, Belfast 
was importing larger quantities than 
Dublin, but the latter has pulled up so 
quickly that it has now reached 136,000 
sacks, as against 135,000 in Belfast. This 
is cheering, in view of the strong cam- 
paign in the south of Ireland for the 
people to use home milled flour. 


LiverProot, Enc., Aug. 11.—There is a 
quiet trade in home milled flour, bakers 
having taken up old contracts more 
readily. There is also a fair demand for 
Manitoba flours on spot, and it is under- 
stood that importers have bought for 
August shipment on advantageous terms. 
Manitoba export patents are offered for 
August shipment at 44s 6d, September 
43s 6d, and October 42s 6d; Kansas pat- 
ents, 41@44s. A parcel of top American 
winter patent sold at 42s, August and 
first half September. Australian patents 
due to arrive are pressed for sale at 42s 
@42s 6d, c.i.f. Low grade flours are firm. 
American second clear is offered at 29s 
per 280 lbs, and Argentine at 22s 6d. 





Betrast, IRELAND, Aug. 9.—Prices are 
easier, but there is an entire absence of 
demand for anything except near at hand 
flour. The only bright feature is that 
buyers’ stocks of foreign flour are very 
low, and they soon will be forced into 
the market. Canadian short patents have 
been offered by mills at 47s, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, August-September shipment, and at 
48s, Dublin, and Canadian exports at 43s 
6d@44s 6d, c.if., Belfast. American 
milled Manitobas are quoted on spot at 
47s, delivered, but demand has _ been 
light. One well-known brand was held 
at 46s 9d. Some business in Kansas 
flours was done on the basis of 41s 6d, 
c.i.f., Belfast, August-September ship- 
ment. English millers are reported to 
have sold some big lots of American win- 
ters at 43s, delivered, while the over-sea 
price was 43s@43s 6d, c.i.f., Belfast. 
The nearest approach to English milled 
flour was an offer of some good Canadian 
soft patents at about 40s, c.i.f., Belfast, 
but it was not possible to make any sales. 





PROGRESS IN CABLEGRAMS 

The world’s fastest cable which is now 
being laid between New York and Lon- 
don is indicative of the remarkable prog- 
ress which has been made since the first 
message was relayed across the Atlantic. 
It will span the Atlantic from Bay Rob- 
erts, Newfoundland, to Penzance, Eng., 
and will have a capacity of 2,500 words 
a minute, which is eight times as fast as 
any cable which has hitherto been laid 
between these two countries. In 1866 it 
cost $100 to send 20 words to Europe. 
Today a 20-word week end cablegram 
may be sent for as little as $1. 

















FLOUR AND WHEAT IMPORTS 
ARE FORBIDDEN BY SPAIN 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A Spanish royal 
decree, recently published, has removed 
the prohibition and taxes on the exporta- 
tion of cereals and cereal products, in- 
cluding bread. The importation of wheat 
and foreign flours is prohibited. The 
establishment of new flour mills with a 
capacity of more than 11 bbls per day 
is forbidden. 

It is also decreed that the government 
may grant a subsidy on the exportation 
of wheat flour of national production, to 
the end that the domestic producer may 
be justly remunerated on a basis of 
world prices. 

The customs duties for the importation 
of agricultural products are as follows: 
barley and rye, $7.68 general duty and 
$1.92 special duty (favored nations) per 
220 Ibs; corn, $6.40 general duty and 
$1.60 special. 


NEW RESTRICTIVE DECREE 
IS ANNOUNCED BY ITALY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Effective from 
Sept. 1, commercial grades of wheat hav- 
ing a specific weight of 60% lbs bu, con- 
taining impurities not exceeding 2 per 
cent, must be ground into standard 
grade flour of not less than 85 per cent 
extraction, according to an Italian re- 
strictive decree just announced. Not 
less than 80 per cent of extraction is 
permitted from wheat having corre- 
spondingly lower specific weights. 

Provincial commissions will determine 
flour percentages relative to grades of 
wheat. The extraction of any byproduct 
except bran is forbidden. Pastry and 
cakes, even home baked, are forbidden 
unless made from prescribed grades of 
flour. 








AUSTRIA PUTS INCREASED 
DUTIES INTO OPERATION 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The Austrian 
customs tariff, effective from Aug. 10, 
has increased the duty on wheat, rye, 
barley and oats to two gold crowns per 
100 kilos. The former rate was 1.5. 

But when the average bimonthly 
Vienna market price for wheat and bar- 
ley falls below 32 or exceeds 38 schilling, 
or the price for rye and oats falls below 
24 or exceeds 28 schilling, the difference 
between the actual and the fixed prices, 
where indicated, will be added to or sub- 
tracted from the rate of two gold crowns 
up to a maximum of four or down to a 
minimum of .25 per 100 kilos. 

The new flour duty adds five gold 
crowns to the corresponding grain rate, 
compared with three, the former amount. 


ANCIENT WAY OF COOKING CORN 

Of the many minor ways of cooking 
corn there is one which is particularly 
interesting from the fact that it is the 
same described in the older accounts of 
the Aztecs of Mexico, and which appears 
to date long before the Conquest. The 
corn meal is mixed with water, and 
spoonfuls of it tied up in packages about 
two inches in size, the covering being a 
corn husk, and tied together with fiber 
from the yucca. These little packets of 
corn meal are transferred to hot water 
and boiled for a considerable time, and 
are then taken out ready for the feast. 
This is a favorite food on ceremonial 
days, and although it has never been 
found in cliff houses, packages, the con- 
tents of which is all dried up, have fre- 
quently been excavated on the floors of 
some of the rooms of these villages.— 
Baking Technology. 

































































































“MEMOS” OF MILLING HISTORY 


Notes from the Files of The Northwestern 
Miller 
50 YEARS AGO 

A two-run mill is being built at Hol- 
den, Mo. 

A steam elevator is being built at Will- 
mar, Minn. 

The Goodlander Flouring Mills, Fort 
Scott, Kansas, are again in operation. 

The warehouse of Messrs. L. and J. 
Simpson, millers, York, Eng., has been 
burned. 

An engineer in San Francisco has in- 
vented a fiying machine which he calcu- 
lates will have a speed of 100 to 150 
miles per hour. Steam will be used as 
a motor. 

25 YEARS AGO 

Charles Espenschied, St. Louis, is 
building on property he owns at Leaven- 
worth. 

A 500-bbl mill is planned to be built 
at Red Wing, Minn. 

F. H. Blodgett, of the Blodgett Milling 
Co., Janesville, Wis., was in Chicago last 
week. 

> 
WHITE BREAD KNOWN TO THE 
ANCIENTS 

“It has been often said that white 
bread is one of the modern products of 
high civilization,” writes the Scottish cor- 
respondent of The Baker and Confection- 
er. “I am indebted to John Allan, For- 
gandenny, for information to the con- 
trary on this very much vexed question. 
Mr. Allan says: “To one who has studied 
bread from the wheat berry to the fin- 
ished article, these periodical outbursts 
against white bread are amusing. 

“ ‘One is led to believe that white bread 
is a product of modern times, but the 
appreciation of good bread was a point 
of culture among the ancients, and be- 
tween the various cities and towns the 
keenest rivalry existed as to which pro- 
duced the best bread, and the same ri- 
valry in the matter of quality and color 
existed among individual bakers. 

“*Archestratus, who was an authority 
on bread and bakers of his day, wrote 
praising white bread: 

Take those most excellent things, the well- 
made cake 

Of fruitful barley, in fair Lesbos grown, 

On the circumfluous hill of Eresus; 

Whiter than the driven snow, if it be true 

That there are loaves such as the gods do 

eat 

Mercury, 
them. 

“ ‘One sort was called “Nastus,” a large 
loaf of leaven bread, of which Nicostra- 
tus says: “Such was the size, O Master, 
of the Nastus—a large white loaf. It was 
so deep; its top rose like a tower quite 
above its basket.” 

“ ‘According to Gibbon, in the fifth cen- 
tury nothing but white bread was made 
in the public bakeries in Rome, and is- 
sued to the Roman soldiers.’ ” 


$44 
PILLSBURY’S IN THE EIGHTIES 


May 29, 1887.—We went over one large 
flour mill, Pillsbury’s. It is a sample of 
what enterprise will do. The power is 
derived from two turbine wheels, 54 
inches in diameter and 4 feet deep, with 
a head of water of 50 feet. This they say 
gives an effective power of 2,400 horses. 
There are 240 pairs of rollers in it on one 
floor; the rollers were made in Buffalo. 
The wheat is run through seven times, or 
rather through seven pairs of rollers, and 
the flour finished by ordinary stones. 
The whole concern works like a piece of 
clockwork, and turns out 7,000 bbls of 
flour in 24 hours. They have other mills, 
making their output altogether 10,500 
bbls daily, or sufficient to feed two cities 
the size of New York. They have two 
immense elevators in Minneapolis for 
storing wheat, and have small ones at 
almost all the railway stations in the sur- 
rounding wheat districts, all in communi- 
cation with the chief office by wire, so 
that supplies of wheat can be got along 
as required. They have a railway into 


Which their steward, buys for 
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the mills, and use 200 trucks a day to 
take wheat into, and the productions of 
it out of, the mills. They have a fine sys- 
tem of precautions against fire: sprin- 
klers which come into play at tempera- 
tures below fire heat, and tell-tales which 
give indication at a less high tempera- 
ture. The water power used in these 
mills, as well as the mills, belong to the 
Pillsburys, on whom I called, and found 
to be very nice people. Their agents in 
London are Messrs. W. Kline & Son, of 
Tower Street—From “A Trip to the 
United States in 1887,” by Charles 
Beadle, reprinted by the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, under the caption, “An 
Englishman in Minnesota.” 


$44 
HOVIS BREAD 

To answer a recent inquiry on the 
subject of Hovis bread, The Northwest- 
ern Miller publishes the following from 
“The Technology of Bread Making” by 
William Jago and William C. Jago (re- 
vision of 1911): 

“The problem of utilizing germ as a 
bread food for many years engaged the 
attention of R. Smith, of Macclesfield, 
who finally invented and patented a proc- 
ess by which the pure wheat germ, as 
extracted by modern milling processes, 
is subjected to the action of superheated 
steam. The result of this is to partly 
cook the germ, absolutely destroying all 
diastatic oh ager and converting a 
highly unstable body into one with good 
keeping qualities. At the same time this 
heating develops in the germ a flavor akin 
to that so highly valued in malt, and 
also produced by the action of heat. 
One part of this prepared germ, together 
with salt in about the quantity used in 
bread, is then mixed in with three parts 
of white flour of the finest quality, and 
constitutes Hovis flour or meal. The 
Lancet states, as a result of analysis 
of Hovis bread, that its food value, both 
as regards nitrogen and phosphates, is, 
broadly speaking, double that of bread 
made with ordinary wheaten flour. The 
coarse, woody fiber of the grain is en- 
tirely absent, and the cellulose is in a 
very finely divided state. The bread is 
not only highly nutritious, but also very 
digestible, while it is distinctly laxative 
without being in the slightest degree 
irritating.” 

Ce 

Lavish living renders men disorderly; 
miserliness makes them hard. Better, 
however, the hard than the disorderly.—- 
Confucius. 

> @ 
AN ODDITY EXPLAINED 


It has generally been assumed that the 
big New York department store which 
sells articles at 84c, 89c, $1.64, $1.69, or 
always a price ending in a four or a nine, 
has done so to appeal to the cut rate pas- 
sion of the public. But the real explana- 
tion of those fours and nines is far from 
that assumption. 

When the founder organized that store 
he had two clerks. Both were good 
clerks, but neither displayed the same 
personal interest in the business as their 
employer. The latter even became inter- 
ested in the integrity of his two clerks, 
and he thought long and hard about a 
method which would eliminate the pos- 
sibility of making a sale and forgetting 
to put the proceeds in the store’s till. 

At length this extremity was evolved. 
The wily founder observed that few cus- 
tomers carried pennies. So he decided to 
make the price of every article end in a 
four or a nine, certain that no customer 
would be as four pennies around 
and that his clerks would have to ring 
up every sale in order to get a penny 
change.—Wall Street Journal, 


& $ 
WHAT MAKES PRICE? 


If purchasing power of the dollar is 
taken as the price guide, prices will often 
appear in a very different light from 
what they are if only money figures are 
=. For instance, according to the 

etter Bread Magazines, bakers in 1821 
sold a 42-oz loaf for 12%c, but a work- 
man could only buy, for his day’s wage, 
340 oz of this bread. In 1923 the aver- 
age workman, for his day’s pay, could 
purchase over 1,400 oz of the best bread. 
At this rate bread is about one fourth 
of its price of 100 years ago.—Baking 
Technology. 








EVOLUTION OF THE SANDWICH 

Out of the simple one-story affair of 
our forefathers has evolved, by the genius 
of our people, the towering sandwich of 
the present day. So great has been its 
growth, indeed, that no chef can now 
obtain a job unless he is accustomed to 
working at very high altitudes. 

In the early days of the republic, when 
American taste was crude and unde- 
veloped, a sandwich was made of ham, 
tongue or cheese. Now, however, it con- 
sists of lettuce, tomato, cold slaw, Rus- 
sian dressing, grated cheese, creamed 
spinach, candied sweet potatoes and rice 
pudding. The only exception is the club 
sandwich, to which is added vegetable 
soup. 

The first radical departure in sandwich 
development came in 1882, when Henri 
Puysange, the chef of the Owl lunch 
wagon, accidentally dropped a roast beef 
sandwich into a plate of cold gravy, and 
was amazed to find that this immediately 
made it a hot roast beef sandwich. Till 
that time people had paid no particular 
attention to a sandwich’s temperature, 
assuming that, if it was healthy, it would 
run about 98.2 degrees. The new discov- 
ery, however, immedigtely attained great 
popularity, although for many years aft- 
erward those people who insisted upon 
having their sandwiches surrounded by a 
sea of gravy were jeeringly called sand- 
wich islanders by more conservative con- 
sumers. 

From 1882 to 1917 more than 382,000 
patents were issued for various sandwich 
improvements. Among the most notable 
are a device for compressing club sand- 
wiches so that they can be handled by 
those unable to stretch an octave, and a 
sandwich making machine which auto- 
matically turns the burned side of the 
toast.—Joseph Fulling Fishman, in the 
New Yorker. 

* * 

Mussolini has put Italy on a war diet. 
Pity the poor Italian, with nothing to 
drink but beer, vermouth, chianti, gin, 
champagne, cognac and _ burgundy.— 
Judge. 


* * 


”The horse won’t move out of the 
spot.” 

“Did you use your spurs?” 

“Of course!” 

“That’s it—a puncture!” — Sdndag- 
snisse-Strix (Stockholm). 


* * 


Employer: “We seem to be having a 
great deal of rain nowadays, John.” 
Gardener: “Yes, sir, they clouds doan’t 
seem to ’old th’ watter same as they used 
to, sure-lye.”—-London Evening News. 
* . 
BRIGHT SAYINGS OF PAPA 
There was once a little girl who went 
on a long trip with her father, and when 
she came home she said to her mother: 
“Mama, am I really papa’s little niece? 
He told a pretty lady I was,”—Life. 
. * 
Alicia: “Why are you off of Egbert?” 
Bernicia: “The dumb-bell—when I told 
him I wanted a course dinner he ordered 
bran muffins.”—-City Ice Man. 


* - 


The Wall Street Journal says that the 
lamb couldn’t keep up with Mary these 
days unless it was a somnambulist. 

7. * 


THE OLD ARMY GAME 


A darky in the American army was 
asked what his rank was. 

“T’se a pilot in de infantry,” was his 
somewhat startling reply. 

“But there are no ats in anything 
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but the Flying Corps,” protested his 
terlocutor. : 
“Oh, yes dey is,” insisted Jim; “from 
de time I fust put on dis unifohm dé 
sergeant he began sayin’, ‘take dis an 
dat and pile it dere, and by gum, Ise 
been piling it ever since. Nobody can}? 
say I ain’t a pilot, nossuh!’—Chicagg) 
Ledger. y 


NEW YORK’S PIT 


E. H. Dare, a New York poet, gave? 
birth to the following effusion on the” 
opening of the new wheat pit on the 
floor of the New York Produce Ex 
change: 


We have met on this occasion, 
With surroundings made to fit, 
To celebrate the starting 
Of our modern, model pit. 


To contract for wheat futures, 
And plan against pitfalls, 

We have introduced the feature 
Widely known as “puts and calls.” 


The fortunes in these futures 
Work for you day and night. 

The only thing you have to do 
Is guess the market right. 


We would advise you, first of all, 
Before you lose your shirts, 

Beware of guidance overwise, 
Including crop experts. 


And many after the event, 
Will say, “I told you so!” 
But of such counsel be advised, 
*Twere better to go slow. 


Others will quote statistics 
Which were never known to fail; 
But if you’re not strong-hearted 
They oft will make you pale. 


Another source of knowledge 
We ask you to debar; 

That which draws inspiration 
From an observation car. 


Just follow straight along the lines 
This little “pome” discloses 

If you would ride in limousines 
And dream on scented roses. 


+. * 


Customer: “Your bread has alum in 
it, and it shouldn’t be taken into the 
system.” 

Grocer: “Then what’s the alumentary 


canal for?”—The Progressive Grocer. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading aré 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








Indiana Representative 
for 
Mixed Feed Line 


We want an experienced feed sales- 
man who has a trade following in 
Indiana among feed dealers, feed- 
ers, poultrymen and dairymen. 
Kindly give us full particulars 
about yourself in first letter. 

Give us age, past experience, 
whether married or single, and 
trade following; we will pay salary, 
traveling expense and liberal bonus 
to the right man; an opportunity 
for permanent connection with an 
aggressive mill. Write 

O. J. Meredith, Sales Manager 

MacX Feed Milling Co., 
Clinton, Iowa 





WANTED—GENERAL MANAGER FOR 
flour mill and elevator for Ohio; give ref 
erence and salary expected. Address 808, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

















